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COLUMBUS IN HIS STUDIO. 


BOUT four hundred and twenty-five years| It was a rude period of the world. A pirat- 
ago a little boy might have been seen play- | ical warfare raged so generally that the mer- 
ing about the wharves of Genoa. His name was | chant and the corsair were often the same, Ey- 
Cristoforo Colombo, which he afterward, ac-| ery mariner was of necessity a bold warrior. 
cording to the custom of the time, Latinized | Wherever he went, and at every hour, he was 
as Christopher Columbus, and still later wrote | liable to meet a desperate foe. His guns were 
it in Spanish, Colon. His father was a poor | consequently always loaded, and pikes and cut- 
man, a wool-comber, industrious and virtuous, | lasses were ever at hand. Through this rough 
who labored hard for the support of his family. | tutelage Christopher grew to manhood. He 
Nothing of interest marked the early youth of | was in many bloody conflicts, and through them 
Christopher. He was born probably in 1435. | all manifested the same serene spérit and un- 
The shipping with which the harbor of Genoa | flinching courage which embellished his subse- 
was ever alive excited his imagination, and cre- | quent life. 
ated in him a passion for the wild adventures At one time he was engaged in a desperate 
of the sea, and at fourteen years of age he be-| conflict with four Venetian galleys. The ves- 
came a sailor-boy. sel in which Columbus fought was engaged with 
The Atlantic Ocean was then a region unex-| a huge galley, which it had grappled. Hand- 
plored. The Mediterranean Sea was almost | grenades and fiery missiles of every kind were 
the only scene of nautical enterprise. A few| thrown from one to the other till both vessels 
bold navigators had crept cautiously along the | were enveloped in flames, Bound together by 
shores of Africa on voyages of discovery ; but | grappling-irons, they could not be separated. 
appalled by the imaginary terrors of a vast and | Columbus, pursued by the fire, leaped with an 
Shoreless ocean, even the most intrepid feared | oar into the sea, and swimming six miles, at- 
to venture far from the land. tained the coast of Portugal. 
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In the course of such wagderings and perils 
we at length find Christo Columbus at Lis- 
bon, the capital of Portugal. He was then a 
tall, serious, dignified man, about thirty - five 
years of age. The intense earnestness of soul 
with which nature had endowed him made him 
almost of necessity a man of religious emotions. 
Such souls, imaginative, reflective, yearning for 
something higher and holier than time can give, 
are compelled to find the home of their thoughts 
with Deity, Infinity, Eternity. Columbus was 
thus a religious man, a devout man, and in 
Christianity alone could he find the solution 
of the profound and awful mystery of this our 
earthly being. 

He was, at the time of which we now speak, 
residing in the city of Lisbon, and he had mar- 
ried a lady of congenial character, but with- 
out fortune. By the construction of maps and 
charts, then in great demand for the extended 
commerce of Portugal, he obtained an ample 
competence and no little celebrity. His pro- 
fession led him carefully to study all that was 
then known of geography, and every intelligent 
mariner who returned from a distant cruise was 
put under contribution by Columbus for more 
accurate information respecting the land and 
the sea. 

But a small portion of oug globe had then 
been visited. As Columbus sat at his table 
constructing his charts he became profoundly 
excited in contemplating those vast regions of 
which nothing was known. His pencil rapidly 
sketched the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
coast of Africa from Cape Blanco to Cape de 
Verd. He then dotted down the Canary, the 
Madeira, and the Cape de Verd islands. Then, 
pushing out three hundred leagues into the At- 
lantic, he sketched the Azores. Here his mari- 
time knowledge terminated, Pencil in hand 
he paused, and pondered, and grew excited, 
What is there beyond these islands? Is the 
earth a level plain? Where, then, does it end ? 
Is it a globe? How large, then, is it? If it 
take the sun so many hours to pass from the 
eastern to the western end of the Mediterra- 
nean, how large a space could it traverse in 
twenty-four hours, from noon till noon? His 
whole soul became engrossed -in the exciting 
study. By,day and by night it was ever in his 
mind. Rumors were continually reaching his 
ears of islands which had beer. dimly discerned 
in the western horizon. Excited mariners had 
transformed the gorgeous clouds of sunset into 
fairy-lands with towering mountains and wide- 
spreading savannas. 

There was a general interest at that time in 
new discoveries.. The boldest adventurers were 
frequently in the studio of Columbus, to obtain 
charts, and to communicate intelligence of the 
realms which they had visited, or which they 
had in imagination seen looming up in the dis- 
tant horizon of the sea. The deep and silent 
enthusiasm of Columbus was thus roused to in- 
tensity, steadfast and abiding, of which only 
the most noble natures are susceptible. De- 





voting himself incessantly to these studies, he 
came to the full conviction that the earth was 
round, and that it was about as large as it has 
since been proved to be, He consequently in- 
ferred that, by sailing directly west, one would 
sooner or later come to the eastern shore of 
Asia. The great island of Japan was then 
dimly known. Columbus judged that Japan 
was about in the situation of Florida, and that 
the continent of Asia extended over the whole 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean and the American 
continent. The conviction in his own mind 
amounted to certainty, that by sailing west he 
would reach the shores of Asia. He expected 
to reach those shores about where the present 
line of the American continent is found. But 
he also expected to find in the vast Atlantic 
between, many islands of surpassing wealth and 
grandeur and beauty. 

We have said that Columbus wase devout man. 
Religious enthusiasm influenced him above all 
other considerations, ‘‘ These realms,” said he, 
‘are peopled by immortal beings, for whom 
Christ has died. It is my mission to search 
them out, and to carry to them the gospel of 
salvation, Wealth will also flow in from this 
discovery, With this wealth we can raise ar- 
mies and rescue the holy sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem from the hands of the infidels.” 

Columbus was quite unable to think of fitting 
out an expedition himself. It was not to be 
supposed that private individuals could be in- 
duced to run the necessary risk. His only 
hope was in governmental favor. A sovereign 
state by the discovery would obtain great re- 
nown. Such a state could also confer upon 
him titles and dignities which would invest 
him with the authority necessary for the ac- 
complishment of his ulterior plans. 

He consequently applied to the Portuguese 
Government, and succeeded in obtaimng an 
audience with King John II. The King list- 
ened with interest to his statements. But 
when Columbus demanded as a reward that he 
should be appointed Viceroy over the realms he 
might discover, and that he should receive one- 
tenth of the profits of the expedition, the King 
declined embarking in the enterprise. He was, 
however, so much impressed by the statements 
of Columbus that he assembled a council of 
the most scientific men in Lisbon to consider 
the matter. The majority of the council pro- 
nounced the views of Columbus visionary, 

The King then condescended to a measure 
exceedingly ignoble. We can hardly speak 
of it in terms of denunciation too severe. He 
was unwilling to expose himself te ridicule by 
embarking in a foolish enterprise, and yet the 
statements of Columbus were so plausible, and 
had produced so deep an impression upon his 
own mind, that he decided secretly to fit out 
an expedition of his own. Columbus had 
furnished to the council a detailed plan of the 
voyage, with a chart of the route he intended 
to pursue. The King of Portugal, availing 


himself of this information, fitted out a vessel 
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OOLUMBUS AT THE DOOR OF THE OONVENT. 


with all necessary supplies and sent it ostensibly 
on a voyage to the Cape de Verd Islands. The 
captain of the vessel, however, received secret 
instructions, upon his arrival at the islands, to 
push out boldly into the Atlantic and pursue 
the route marked out by Columbus, The cap- 
tain obeyed orders.” After a few days’ sail to 
the westward he encountered a fearful storm. 
His light caravel was tossed like a cork upon 
the majestic waves of the Atlantic. The sail- 
ors became terrified, and turning from the tem- 
pest which headed them, they put back to the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and thence to: Lisbon, 
apologizing for their cowardice by exaggerated 
statements of peril, and by ridiculing the plan 
of Columbus, 

This dishonorable act roused the indignation 
of Columbus. His wife being dead, he resolved 
no longer to remain in a land whose Court 
could be guilty of such perfidy. Disappointed 
and deeply wounded, yet with purpose unshak- 
en, this heroic man took his only child, Diego, 
and returned to his native city, Genoa, This 
was the home of his boyhood. And Columbus 
was destined here to find the truth of the ad- 
age, ‘‘A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country and his own house.” He ap- 
plied to the Genoese Government to aid him in 
his undertaking ; but his application was con- 
temptuensly rejected, he not being able even 
to obtain a hearing. 

He was now in a state of deep poverty. But 
the one idea still filled his mind. Some friends 
took an interest in his cause, but friends who 
could afford him but slender assistance. He 
thought of applying to the King of England, 
and also of carrying his proposal to Venice. 
At length he decided to try his fortune in Spain. 





Castile and Aragon had been united by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and these two 
distinguished sovereigns were combining their 
energies to drive the Moors from the Peninsula. 
Columbus, with his son Diego, embarked for 
Spain, and landed ac the little sea-port of Pa- 
los, near the mouth of the river Tinto. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were at this time at Cor- 
dova, about a hundred miles distant, involved 
in tlie most important warlike movements, sur- 
rounded with the glitter and the din of arms, 
and all the warlike chivalry of Spain. It was 
indeed an unpropitious hour to seek their aid 
in an enterprise so novel and so hazardous. 

Columbus, pale, thin, melancholy, with coarse 
and threadbare garments, having no luggage to 
encumber him, took Diego by the hand, and 
set out to traverse the weary leagues to Cor- 
dova. Having walked about a mile and a half 
they came to the gate of a convent. Diego 
was hungry and thirsty. The father knocked 
at the gate, and asked of the porter a slice of 
bread and a cup of water for his child. 

The Prior of the convent chanced at that 
moment to pass, and, struck with the dignified 
air and intellectual features of the stranger, en- 
tered into conversation with him. The Prior, 
an intelligent man, was impressed by the earn- 
est character of Columbus and the grandeur of 
his views. He detained him as a guest, and 
sent for a scientific physician in the neighbor- 
hood to meet him. 

Columbus had by chance fallen in with con- 
genial spirits. In.the quiet cloisters of La 
Rabida these three men, with mutual enthusi- 
asm, @udied the enterprise of the discovery of 
a new world. The noble Prior, a man of in- 
fluence in the Court as well as in the Church, 
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detained Columbus and his son for some time 
with generous hospitality. He took charge of 
the education of the bright and attractive child, 
and gave the father a letter of introduction to 
the Confessor of the Queen. 

Cheered by this unexpected good fortune, 
Columbus again set out for Cordova. The 
Court presented the aspect of a military camp. 
All the chivalry of Spain was there congre- 
gated in battle-array. Bands of music filled 
the air with martial strains. Plumes and ban- 
ners were gleaming in the sunlight, and squad- 
rons of horse and vast masses of artillery crowd- 
ed the streets of the city and encamped around 
the walls. 

Columbus, undismayed by the aspect of af- 
fairs, presented his letter to the Confessor, Fer- 
nando Talavera. . But Talavera was a cold, 
calculating man, unsusceptible of generous im- 
pulses, He was entirely engrossed in the af- 
fairs of the campaign, and after listening with 
silent civility to the statements of Columbus, 
with chilling politeness he dismissed him. He 
deemed it an intrusion to present so chimerical 
a project to the Sovereigns when oppressed with 
the weighty carés of war. The courtiers, con- 
trasting the magnificent plans of Columbus with 
his threadbare \aspect and his poverty, made 
themselves merry at his expense. 

Columbus found no encouragement at Cor- 


dova. Soon both of the Sovereigns advanced | 


with their armies into the province of Granada, 
where the Moors had their last foothold, and 
through the summer the war was prosecuted 
with uninterrupted vigor. In the fall they re- 
turned to Cordova, exulting over their victo- 
ries ; and after a few days of public rejoicings, 
with all the noisy accompaniments of military 
pomp, they repaired to Salamanca, nearly three 
hundred miles distant, to pass the winter. Co- 
lumbus remained all this time at Cordova, un- 
able to approach the Court, and gaining a fru- 
gal living by designing maps and charts. 

He had, however, produced a deep impres- 
sion upon the minds of many thinking men in 
Cordova by the dignity of his demeanor, the 
elevation of his views, and by the remarkable 
conversational eloquence with which he advo- 
cated them. A wealthy and intelligent gentle- 
man became so much interested in Columbus 
that he received him to his house as a guest, 
and introduced him to the Grand Cardinal, who 
had more influence than any other man in the 
councils of the Sovereigns. The Cardinal list- 
ened with profound attention to Columbus, 
and deeming his project worthy of state con- 
sideration, secured for him the long wished for 
audience with the King. 

This interview was to the enthusiastic ad- 
venturer an hour of intense yet solemn exalta- 
tion. Deeming himself the Heaven-chosen in- 
strument for the most important of earthly en- 
terprises, even the splendors of royalty could not 
dazzie him. 

The King, shrewd, sagacious, and ambitious, 
was excited by the idea of discoveries and ac- 





quisitions which would place Spain in the fore- 
ground of all the nations. With characteristic 
caution he declined forming any judgment him- 
self, but appointed a council of the most learned 
astronomers and cosmographers of the king- 
dom to hold an interview with Columbus, care- 
fully to examine his plan, and report their opin- 
ion. 

The conference was held in a large hall in 
the old convent of St. Stephens, at Salamanca. 
The assembly, convened by royal missives, was 
imposing in numbers and in dignity. Exalted 
functionaries of the Church, professors in the 
universities, and statesmen of high rank, pre- 
sented an array which must have overawed any 
plain man of ordinary capacity. Columbus, a 
simple mariner, with unaffected majesty of de- 
meanor and of utterance, and with every fibre 
of his soul vibrating in the intensity of his zeal, 
presented himself before his examiners, san- 
guine of success, 

But he soon found, to his extreme chagrin, 
that learned men may be full of prejudice and 
bigotry. His statements were assailed with 
citations from the prophets and the Psalms, and 
with extracts from the religious writings of the 
Catholic fathers. The declaration that the 
earth was round was declared to be absurd. 

“ What!” exclaimed several of these sages 
of the fifteenth century, ‘‘can any one be so 
foolish as to believe that the world is round, 
and that there are people upon the side opposite 
to ours, who walk with their heels upward and 
their heads hanging down, like flies clinging to 
the ceiling! That there i8 a part of the world 
where the trees grow with their branches hang- 
ing downward, and where it rains, hails, and 
snows upward !”’ 

But the doctrine of Columbus was stigma- 
tized not only as absurd, but also as heretical, 
since to maintain that there were inhabitants 
in those distant lands would be an impeach- 
ment of the Bible, as it was deemed impossible 
that any descendants of Adam could have wan- 
dered so far. Others, in the pride of philoso- 
phy, with great complacency urged the philo- 
sophical objection that, admitting the world to 
be round, should a ship ever succeed in reach- 
ing the other side it could never return, since 
no conceivable strength of wind could force a 
ship up the mountainous rotundity of the globe. 

Columbus, far in advance of his age, gave 
the same answer which is now given to theo- 
logical objections to the revelations of science. 
The inspired writers were not publishing scien- 
tific treatises, but were addressing the popular 
mind, and their allusions to nature referred 
merely to its obvious aspects. To thegelf-con- 
ceited philosophers he replied in arguments 
which, though unanswerable, were not to them 
convincing. 

The reasoning of Columbus produced, how- 
ever, a profound impression upon some minds 
in that assembly. Diego de Deza, a divine of 
lofty character, who afterward became Arch- 
bishop of Seville, warmly espoused his cause, 
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OOLUMBUS REFORE THE COMMISSIONERS. 


The majority, however, were decidedly hostile 
to his views; and the declaration that any land 
could be found by sailing west from Europe 
was declared by them to be philosophically false 
and religiously heretical. And this was but 
about four hundred years ago! 

Columbus was bitterly disappointed, but not 
discouraged. The conference had made his 
scheme widely known. The attention of all 
the learned in the realm, and of all the digni- 
taries about the Court, was called to the sub- 
ject. And though Columbus was insulted with 
lampoons and jests, still individuals of exalted 
worth in increasing numbers supported and con- 
soled him. 

Columbus had. been received as an attaché to 
the Court during the months in which, with 
many interruptions, this all-important question 
was under discussion. It was a period of the 
wildest warfare against the Moors of Granada, 
and the Court, in the whirlwind of the strife, 
was incessantly moving from place to place. 
There were but few moments of repose when 
Columbus could get any ear to listen to his 
story. During the summer of 1487 the King 
and Queen were encamped before Malaga, con- 
ducting its memorable siege. Silken pavilions, 
decorated with all the appliances of beauty and 
luxury, crowning an eminence which command- 
ed a view of the beleaguered city and of the as- 
sailing hosts, accommodated.the Court. <A vast 
semicircular array of tents, sweeping around 
the city from shore to shore on each side, af- 
iorded encampments for the chivalrous nobility 
of Spain. The whole encircled space was filled 
with all the glittering magnificence of war. It 
was an agitated sea of plumes and banners and 
gleaming helmets, while the vigor of the as- 
sault, the roar of the battle, the sallies of the 





foe, and the sweep of assailing and retreating 
squadrons presented the most exciting and en- 
grossing scene which can occur on earth, 

And here was Columbus, moving from tent 
to tent, regardless of the turmoil of war, urging 
his claim wherever he could find a listening ear. 

In September, Malaga having surrendered, 
the Court returned to Cordova, and then for 
eighteen months it was constantly on the move, 
still surrounded by the din of arms. Columbus 
followed the Court, vainly watching for an op- 
portunity to gain another hearing. In the 
spring of 1489 he succeeded in obtaining from 
the King an order for another conference of 
learned men, to be assembled at Seville, * But 
suddenly a new campaign was opened, and the 
council was postponed, as all the energies of 
the Government were engrossed in the siege of 
Baza. Another year of tumultuous war passed 
away, and then came months of festivity and 
triumph over another victory. Columbus, dur- 
ing many of these weary months, lingered at 
Cordova, though still supported at the expense 
of the Court. 

The King and Queen were now making prep- 
arations on the grandest scale for the siege of 
Granada. Columbus, conscious that when the 
campaign was once fairly opened no thought 
could be turned to him, wich renewed impor- 
tunity pressed his suit. At length he obtained 
the reply that the cares and expenses of royalty 
were so great that the subject could receive no 
more attention until the conclusion of the war. 
The blow fell heavily upon Columbus ; but with 
an indomitable spirit he made no surrender to 
despair. Resolute, yet saddened, he now looked 
around for his next resource. 

There were at this time in Spain many feudal 
nobles, rich and powerful. From their own im- 
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pregnable castles they led strong armies of re- | 
tainers into the field. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia furnished for the siege of Malaga an 
army of cavaliers, a hundred vessels, and large 
sums of money. He was a man of heroic | 
character, and ambitious of princely enterprise. | 
Columbus turned tohim. At first the Duke list- | 
ened cagerly to his suggestions, but closed the in- | 
terview by contemptuously declaring the scheme | 
nothing but the dream of an Italian visionary. 
To another noble duke Columbus applied, | 
but with similar results. He now resolved to_ 
try his fortune at the Court of France. Before | 
setting out for Paris he returned to the convent 
of La Rabida, at Palos, to take leave of his son, | 
Diego, who was still there, Again he approach- 
ed the gates of the hospitable convent. His 
purse was empty, and his threadbare clothes | 
were covered with the dust of travel. Seven | 
years of incessant toil and disappointment had 
passed since he first asked for a cup of water | 
at that gate. Care and sorrow had whitened 
his locks, and plowed deep furrows in his cheeks. 
The worthy Prior received him with sympathy 
and affection. Upon learning that Columbus 
was about to direct his footsteps to Paris, he 
was alarmed at the thought that Spain would 
thus lose the glory of so great a discovery. He 
immediately sent for the physician of whom we 
have before spoken, and for other influential 
friends, to hold a consultation. Among the rest 
came Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the illustrious head | 





|in his gift; which he would 


mule and provide himself with raiment suitable 
for his appearance at Court. 

Great was the joy which these glad tidings 
infused to the world-weary heart of Columbus, 
The long, dark, dismal night seemed passing 
away, and a glorious morning was dawning. 
Columbus was speedily mounted upon his mule, 
and was trotting joyfully along over the hills 
and valleys of Andalusia to the city of Grana- 
da. He arrived there just in time to see the 
Moorish banner torn down and the flag of 
Spain unfurled upon the towers of the Alham- 
bra. The Moorish power was forever crushed, 
and Spain was disenthralled. It was the most 
exultant hour in Spanish history. 

In the midst of these rejoicings Columbus 
was introduced to the cabinet of the Queen. 
With unaffected majesty he presented himself 
before her, fééling by no means that he was a 
needy adventurer imploring alms, but that he 
was a Heaven-sent embas r, with a world 
ueath to Spain, 
if Spain were worthy of the legacy. 

**] wish,” said he, *‘for a few ships and a 
few sailors to traverse between two and three 
thousand miles of the ocean, thus to point out 
a new and short route to India, and to reveal 
new nations majestic in wealth and power. I 
ask only in return that I may be appointed Vice- 
roy over the realms I discover, and one-tenth 
of all the profits which may accrue.” 

The courtiers of the Queen were astonished 


of a family which had obtained wealth and re- | at what they deemed such audacious demands. 
nown through maritime adventures, Pinzon | They urged upon Isabella that it would be in- 
could appreciate the views of Columbus. He | sulting to the nobility of Spain that an obscure 
warmly espoused his cause, and freely pledged sailor, merely the captain of a successful mari- 


his purse to aid him in the further prosecution | 
of his suit at Court. 

The Prior had been formerly Confessor to Isa- 
bella. He immediately wrote to the Queen, in 
the most earnest terms, urging that Spain might 
not lose so grand an opportunity. An old sail- 
or mounted a mule and carried the letter to 
Isabella, who was about one hundred and fifty 
miles distant, at Santa Fé, conducting the siege 
of Granada. The Queen returned an encour- 
aging reply, requesting the Prior to come and 
see her. This response excited intense joy in 
the hearts of the little coterie at the convent, 
and the worthy Prior, though it was midnight, 
saddled his mule and departed from the court- 
yard to urge the claims of Columbus upon Isa- 
bella. It was a glorious mission, and the good 
old Catholic ecclesiastic was worthy of it. 

The Queen had a warm heart as well as a 
strong mind. Her affections came to the aid 
of her intellect, and. she listened sympathizing- 
ly to the plea of her revered Confessor. She 
had never heard the cause thus plead before. 
She had never been thus personally and direct- 
ly appealed to. She was the independent Sov- 
ereign of Castile. Her husband was King of 
Aragon. She immediately took Columbus un- 


der her care, requested him to come to Santa 
Fé, and with woman’s thoughtful kindness sent 





him a sum of money that he might purchase a 


time expedition, should demand wealth and 
honors which would place him next in rank to 
the crown. 

Isabella, influenced by these representations, 
offered him terms more moderate, yet honor- 
able ; but Columbus refused to make any abate- 
ment whatever in his requisitions. He would 
not go forth the discoverer of a world as mere- 
ly the hireling of any prince. 

Sadly yet resolutely he saddled his mule and 
rode out from the streets of Santa Fé, to return 
to his friends in Palos, thence to go and offer 
his services to the King of France. But “‘ bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight.” The 
Queen was troubled by the departure of Colum- 
bus. The character of the man had produced 
a profound impression upon her mind. She 
was bewildered in contemplating the magnitude 
of the loss t» her crown and to her fame should 
the scheme of Columbus prove a reality. Fer- 
dinand came into the cabinet. She expressed 
her anxiety to him. He replied : 

‘“*The royal finances are absolutely drained 
by the war. We have no money in the treas- 
ury for such an enterprise.” 

The enthusiastic response burst from the lips 
of the Queen: “I will undertake the enter- 
prise for my own crown of Castile, and I will 
pledge my own private jewels to raise the nec- 
essary funds,” 
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The thing was settled. Columbus was tri- 
umphant, And yet how little at that moment 
was he conscious of his victory! He was then 
on his mule four miles from Santa Fé, toiling 
through the sands, returning in the deepest dis- 
appointment to his friends at Palos. A courier 
overtook him just as he was entering a gloomy 
defile among the mountains, For a moment 
Columbus hesitated whether to return, The 
disappointments of eighteen years had led him 
to distrust the encouragements of courts. As- 
sured, however, by the courier, his sanguine 
temperam...t again rose buoyantly, and turn- 
ing his mule he spurred back to Santa Fé; 
The Queen received him with great kindness, 
and immediately assented to all the demands 
he had made, He was appointed Admiral and 
Viceroy of all the lands he should discover, and 
was to receive one-tenth of all the profits which 
might accrue. He was also to contribute, 
through his friend Pinzon, one-eighth of the 
expenses of the first expedition, for which he 
was to receive one-eighth of the profits, 

The matter being thus all settled, Columbus 
again set out for Palos, probably the happiest 
man in the world. A royal decree was issued 
for the town of Palos to furnish two small ves- 
sels, suitably victualed and manned for the voy- 
age. 

Columbus succeeded in cbtaining three small 
vessels, two furnished by the Government, and 
one by Martin Alonzo Pinzon. Two of these 
vessels were small, built up high and decked 
over at the bows and stern, but without any 
deck in the centre. One, larger, was entirely 
decked. The whole company in the three ves- 
sels consisted of one hundred and twenty per- 
sons. It was impossible to obtain sufficient 
volunteers to man the vessels, and many of the 
seamen were impressed for the voyage by the 
authority of the Government. 

As the sun was rising over the waves of the 
Mediterranean on the 3d of August, 492, the 
little squadron unfurled its sails for the world- 
renowned voyage. Anthems were sung, pray- 
ers were offered, and the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was partaken of by both officers 
and crew before the anchor was raised. No 
huzzas resounded from the groups upon the 
shore. No acclamations were heard from the 
ships. Tears, lamentations, and dismal fore- 
bodings oppressed nearly all hearts. 

Columbus steered first for the Canary Isl- 
ands, A strong wind drove them rapidly along, 
and as the hills of Spain sank beneath the hori- 
zon the terror of the seamen increased. There 
were many indications of mutiny. On the 
third day out one of the vessels was disabled by 
the unshipping of the rudder, which was sup- 
posed to have been intentionally done by those 
on board.. The rudder, however, was soon so 
restored that the crippled vessel could keep up 
with the others by their shortening sail. At 
the close of a week they arrived at the Canaries, 
about one thousand miles from the port of Pa- 
los. Here they were detained three weeks in 





obtaining a new vessel for the one which was dis- 
abled, which was found in other respects unfit 
for service, and in making sundry repairs. 

On the 6th of September Columbus again 
spread his sails. He was now fairly embarked 
upon his voyage. The Canaries were on the 
frontiers of the known world, All beyond was 
unexplored. , A calm kept the vessels rolling 
upon the billows of the ocean for three days 
within sight of these islands. But on the 9th 
the wind sprang up, and in a few hours the 
mountains of Ferro disappeared beneath the 
horizon. It was #he Sabbath, serene, sunny, 
and beautiful. But on board the vessels it was 
a day of lamentation. 

As we have mentioned, many ofthe sailors 
were forced to embark. As they took their last 
view of land they uttered murmurs deep and 
loud, which reached the ears of the Admiral. 
He did every thing in his power to inspire them 
with his own enthusiasm, but in vain. By 
threats and by promises he succeeded, however, 
in maintaining his authority. Pereeiving that 
every league of distance intervening between 
them and their homes would but increase their 
terror, he resorted to the artifice of keeping two 
records of their daily progress, the one correct 
for himself, the other for the public eye, in 
which he made their advance much less than it 
really was. 

Day after day passed on, while the intrepid 
navigator urged his ships through the billows 
toward the long wished for goal. Every object 
was watched with the keenest scrutiny, A 
weed upon the ocean, a bird, the color of the 
sea and of the sky, the form of the clouds, the 
character of the rain, the variation of the wind 
—every thing was examined with the closest 
attention, The lead was often thrown, but no 
bottom could be found. ; 

By the first of October they had sailed two 
thousand three hundred miles, nearly due west. 
But according to the reckoning shown to the 
crew they had sailed only seventeen hundred 
miles. The weather was delightfully mild and 
serene. They had fallenin with the trade-winds, 
which, blowing incessantly from the same direc- 
tion, bore them prosperously-on their way. But 
this phenomenon added still more to the alarm 
of the seamen, for they thought it would be im- 
possible for them ever to return. 

At one time the murmurs of the crew became 
so intense that they even contemplated open 
mutiny, and a plan was formed to throw Co- 
lumbus overboard. Still the Admiral, by com- 
bined firmness and gentleness, held them in sub- 
jection, Another anxious week passed away. 
To inspirit the seamen a reward had been offer- 
ed of about a hundred and twenty-five dollars 
to the one who should first discover land. But 
there had been so many false alarms that Co- 
lumbus announced that whoever should give the 
startling cry of land, and it not prove to be true, 
should thenceforth forfeit all claim to the re- 
ward, The massive clouds were often piled up 
in the western heavens in forms so strikingly 
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resembling mountains and valleys as to deceive 
the most practiced eye. 

The murmurs of the crew at length became 
so loud that the situation of Columbus was all 
but desperate. He was compelled to assume 
the attitude of defiance, and to declare that no 
consideration should tempt him to abandon the 
enterprise upon which he had entered, and 
which he was sure perseverance would con- 
duct to a successful termination. 

The next morning they met with several in- 
dications of their vicinity to land. Fresh sea- 
weed floated by them. A®branch of a shrub, 
with leaves and berries upon it, was picked up, 
and a small piece of wood curiously carved was 
also found,drifting upon the water. The sail- 
ors, like children, easily elated and depressed, 
were now all exultation. Their fears were dis- 
pelled, their murmurs forgotten, and with per- 
fect subjection they yielded themselves to the 
dominion of theircommander. From the com- 
mencement of the voyage every evening relig- 
ious services had been observed on board the 
vessel of the Admiral. The vesper hymn float- 
ed solemnly over the wide waste of waters, and 
the voice of prayer ascended to God. 

The evening after witnessing these indica- 
tions of land Columbus, at the hour of vespers, 
stood upon the poop of his vessel, with the mar- 
iners assembled around him, and in an impress- 
ive address pointed out to them the goodness 
of their heavenly Father in bearing them thus 
far on their way, and set strongly before them 
the evidences that their great achievement was 
now upon the eve of accomplishment. He told 
them he thought it probable that before the sun 
should rise they would make the land. He 
urged them to keep a vigilant look-out, and 
promised to the one who should first make the 
discovery a velvet doublet in addition to the 
purse of gold. It is very remarkable that Co- 
lumbus should find the land almost exactly 
where he from the beginning expected to have 
found it. His only error was in supposing that 
Asia extended its unbroken surface to where the 
line of the American continent is found. 

Sixty-seven days had now passed since the 


- highlands of Spain had disappeared from their 


view. It was the eleventh of October, 1492. 
The evening was brilliant.. The fresh breeze 
was balmy and invigorating. Intense excite- 
ment pervaded every bosom. Not an eye was 
closed in either of the ships that night. As the 
sun went down, and the short twilight disap- 
peared, and the stars came out in the ebon sky, 
Columbus took his station upon the poop of his 
vessel, and with anxious glance ranged the ho- 
rizon. 

About ten o’clock he was startled by the 
gleaming of a torch far in the distance. For 
a moment it burned with a clear flame, then dis- 
appeared. Wasitameteor? Was it an optic- 
al illusion, or was it a light from the land? Sud- 
denly the light again burned forth distinct and 
indisputable. Columbus, intensely agitated, 


called to some companions and pointed it out 


to them. They also saw it gleaming like a fit. 
ful star for an instant, when it again disappear- 
ed, and was seen no more. 

The darkness of a moonless night again 
brooded over the solitary ships, and nothing 
was heard but the moan of the wind and the 
sweep of the waves. Rapidly these frail barks 
rose and fell over the billows as the hours of 
the night wore on, while the prow of every ves- 
sel was crowded with the crew, each one hoping 
to be the first to catch a glimpse of the shore. 

The Pinta, being the best sailer of the three, 
was inthe advance. At two o'clock in the 
‘morning a seaman, from its mast-head, dis- 
cerned the obscure but indisputable outline of 
the land. He shouted ‘‘ Land! land! land!” 
Every voice echoed the cry. In a féw mo- 
ments more all eyes beheld the mountains, 
dark and sombre, but clearly defined, and not 
two miles distant from them. They immedi- 
ately took in sail and laid to, while the report 
of a heavy booming over the waves conveyed 
the transporting tidings to the two ships in the 
rear. 

It is vain tq attempt to imagine the feelings 
of Columbus during the hours in which he im- 
patiently awaited the dawn of the morning. 
He was about fifty-six years of age. The en- 
ergies of nearly his whole life, while struggling 
against ridicule, contempt, and the most ter- 
rible disappointments, had been devoted to the 
attainment of this one object. And now was 
he to find barrenness, solitude, and desolation 
—a gloomy wilderness, silent and unpeopled ; 
or was he to find powerful nations, with a new 
civilization, and all the embellishments of 
wealth, splendor, and power ? 

At length the morning dawned, in brilliance 
which Paradise could hardly have rivaled. It 
was a morning of the tropics. The air, breath- 
ing from the spicy shore, made even existence 
a luxury. A beautiful island was spread out 
before their eyes, green and luxuriant, with 
every variety of tropical vegetation. Weary 
with gazing for so many weeks only upon the 
wild waste of waters, the scene was as enchant- 
ing asa fairy dream. They thought that they 
had really arrived at the realms of primal inno- 
cence-and blessedness. 

The boats were loweréd and manned. The 
banner of Spain, emblazoned with the cross, 
floated from .every prow. Columbus, richly 
attired in a scarlet dress, entered his boat, 
and the little squadron was rowed toward the 
shore. As they drew near the scene grew 
more beautiful. The picturesque dwellings 
of the natives were scattered about among the 
groves. ‘Trees of gigantic growth and of dense 
foliage embellished the hill-sides and the vales. 
Flowers of marvelous beauty bloomed abund- 
antly. Fruits of every variety of form and 
color hung temptingly from the boughs; and 
this Eden was peopled with the sons of Adam 
and of Eve, moving freely, entirely naked, in 
the apparent purity and innocence of man’s 
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Columbus leaped upon the shore, and falling 
upon his knees, with clasped hands and up- 
lifted eyes, gave thanks to God. The excite- 
ment of his spirit was contagious, and pervaded 
the whole band. They gathered around their 
illustrious leader in this his hour of triumph. 
Many wept. Many implored his forgiveness 
for their murmurings and rebellion. Colum- 
bus, unmindful of all the past, found the woes 
of a lifetime obliterated by the rapture of a mo- 
ment. With imposing ceremony the banner 
of Spain was planted upon the soil, The name 
of San Salvador was given to the island. The 
oath of allegiance to Columbus, as Admiral and 
Viceroy of all these new realms, was now ad- 
ministered to the whole company of the ships. 
This event, one of the most memorable record- 
ed in the history of the wogld, occurred on the 
morning of the 12th of October, 1492. 

During these ceremonies the natives gath- 
ered timidly around, gazing with amazement 
at the strange beings who had thus suddenly 
landed upon their shores. Their complexion, 
their long and flowing beards, their helmets 
and cuirasses of glittering steel, their polished 
armor and their silken banners, struck them 
with admiration. They had dim conceptions 
of a celestial world, and doubted not that the 
strangers were visitors from the skies, The 
ships, whose sails had been so gracefully fold- 
ed before them, they deemed birds, who had 
borne the visitants on gigantic wing from their 
aerial home. The lofty stature of Columbus, 
his commanding air, his gorgeous dress of 
scarlet, and the deference which all paid to 
his authority, particularly arrested their atten- 
tion. ; 

The amazement and admiration were mu- 





tual. It was indeed a novel scene upon which 
the Spaniards gazed. The clime, in its genial 
yet not sultry warmth, was perfect. The land- 
scape, novel in all its aspects; the birdsy of 
every variety of plumage and of note; the 


trees, the fruits, the flowers, different from’ 


aught they had ever before seen or conceived ; 
and, above all, the groups of men and women 
who surrounded them, of clear, golden com- 
plexion, and whose limbs were rounded into 
symmetry which rivaled the statues of Venus 
and Adonis: all this impressed the Spaniards 
with as much wonder and admiration as they 
themselves excited in the bosoms of the isl- 
anders, 

Columbus, supposing, as we have mentioned, 
that he was upon the confines of India, called 
the inhabitants Indians. The natives were 
gentle, confiding, and affectionate. Revering 
their supposed celestial visitants, they lavished 
upon them all kindness of smiles and hospitality. 
The Spaniards passed the whole day wandering 
beneath the charming groves and eating the 
luscious fruits of San Salvador. The natives 
led them to their houses and to their favorite 
haunts, and the voyagers passed a day of ex- 
citement and bliss such as is rarely enjoyed on 
earth. Thesun had gone down, the short twi- 
light of the tropics had faded away, and the 
stars were again beaming in the sky ere they 
entered the boats to return to their ships. 

Columbus, who was one of the most kind- 
hearted and benignant of men, had smiled upon 
the natives as a loving father smiles upon his 
children. He had completely won their confi- 
dence and their hearts by the trinkets—to them 
more estimable than gold or pearls—which he 
freely distributed among them. A glass bead, 
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a glittering, tinkling hawk’s bell, a sharp-point- 
ed nail, was to them a treasure of value quite 
inestimable. No language can express the de- 
light with which these beautiful maidens, ap- 
parently perfectly modest in the dress which 
nature gives, would hang around their neck or 
the waist a few hawk’s bells, and then dance 
with delight as they listened to the tinkling 
music. Blissful indeed did the sun rise and 
set upon San Salvador. But alas! Since 
then how sad in all those islands has passed 
the tragedy of life! The landing of the Euro- 
peans upon those shores proved to the artless 
natives a calamity of awful magnitude. 

As the sun rose the next morning the shore 
and the sea were covered with the natives, 
some running to and fro upon the beach with 
joyful exclamations, others paddling canoes, 
and others swimming around the ships, almost 
with the agility of fishes. But the novelty was 
already gone, and civilized man began imme- 
diately to inquire for the only object of his 
ceaseless worship, go/d. The seamen wished 
for gold to enrich themselves, that they might 
return with the wealth and the dignity of princes 
to their native land. Columbus wished for 
gold to enrich the sovereigns of Spain, to mag- 
nify the grandeur of his achievement, and to 
aid him in his majestic plans of regaining the 
Holy Sepulchre and of Christianizing the world. 

He immediately embarked in the boats to 
explore the island. The day was as yesterday, 
full of enjoyment, as beneath sunny skies and 
upon a mirrored.ocean they glided along by 
headlands and vales and entered the mouths of 
winding, forest-shaded rivulets. Occasionally 
they landed and walked through villages, where 
thousands greeted them with smiles. They 
sauntered through groves where nature seemed 
to have lavished her most luxurious embellish- 
ments, 

Finding the island to be comparatively of 
small extent, and as there were many other 
islands rearing their mountain summits in the 
distant horizon, Columbus in the evening again 
weighed anchor and set sail. Seven of the 
natives willingly accompanied him; Columbus 
wished to teach them the Spanish language 
and to have them serve as interpreters, See- 
ing in the south, some fifteen miles distant, 
apparently a large island, he turned his prows 
toward it. They reached the land early the 
next morning. Here the same scenes were 
renewed which had transpired at San Salvador. 
The natives were the same simple, naked, gentle 
people, equally compliant, affectionate, and un- 
suspecting, and equally destitute of gold. 

As there was nothing here to induce delay, 
Columbus turned to an island which he saw in 
the southwest, having first given to the island 
he was leaving the name it still retains of Con- 
ception. He soon passed over the few inter- 
vening leagues, and before the dusk dropped 
‘anchor in waters of such crystalline trans- 





parency that every pebble could be discerned | 
at a depth of more than forty feet. An In-| 


dian, whom they had picked up in a canoe by 
the way, was sent on shore laden with presents, 
to prepare the natives for their landing the next 
morning. 

In the earliest sunrise they rowed to the 
shore, where they witnessed but the same scene 
of peace, simplicity, and beauty with which 
they had now become familiar. They spent a 
few hours upon the island, charmed with the 
artlessness of the natives, with the neatness and 
picturesque beauty of their pavilions of reeds 
and palm leaves, and especially admiring the 
taste with which the natives selected for their 
dwellings situations of the most romantic beau- 
ty. Still, however, disappointed in finding no 
gold, Columbus in the evening again spread his 
sails, and leaving this island, to which he gave 
the name of Ferdinand, but which is now called 
Exuma, he continued his cruise toward the 
southeast. , 

They soon reached another island still larger, 
to which Columbus gave the name of Isabella, 
but which is now known as Yuma, This was 
by far the most beautiful island they had yet 
visited. Columbus was quite entranced with 
the scenes of loveliness ever opening before 
him. Indeed, it was a spectacle to exhilarate 
even the most phlegmatic temperament, 

“T know not,” says the enthugiastic Admiral 
in his journal to the King, ‘‘ where first to go, 
nor are my eyes ever weary with gazing on the 
beautiful verdure. Here are large lakes, and 
the groves about them are marvelous, and ev- 
ery thing is green, and the herbage is as in 
April in Andalusia. The singing of the birds 
is such that it seems as if one could never be 
willing to depart hence. There are flocks of 
parrots which obscure the sun, and other birds, 
large and small, of so many kinds and so dif- 
ferent from ours that it is wonderful. There 
are also trees of a thousand species, each hay- 
ing its particular fruit. As I approached this 
cape there came off a fragrance so good and 
soft that it was the sweetest thing in the world.” 

Still Columbus and his men were disappoint- 
ed. They had foupd apparently a fairy realm 
of contentment, abundance, and peace, but no 
gold. Gradually the Admiral began to create a 
language of intercourse between himself and the 
natives. They informed him of an island, many 
leagues to the southwest, of great magnitude, 
abounding in gold and pearls and spices, where 
merchant ships came and went, and where pow- 
erful nations dwelt. All this Columbus, whose 
imagination was excited by hope, understood 
their signs to signify. This island the natives 
called Cuba, a beautiful name, which this gem 
of the ocean fortunately still retains. 

Columbus concluded that this island must be 
Japan, which he had expected to find near that 
spot, and that a ten days’ sail toward the west 
would bring him to the coast of India. Thus 
elated with hope, every sail was spread as the 
little squadron was pressed along by a favorable 
breeze toward the island of Cuba, 

Passing several small-and beautiful islands 
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on the way, at which he did not deign to touch, | every where friendly greetings, feasting upon 
after a three days’ sail the mountains of the | new and delicious fruits, seeing nothing but 
Queen of the Antilles hove in sight. It was | beauty, hearing nothing but melody, it is not 
on the morning of the 28th of October. The | strange that he should have felt that he had in- 
magnitude of the island, the grandeur of its | deed entered a fairy realm. 
mountains, the wide sweep of its valleys, the; In the journal which he carefully kept for the 
stately forests, and the rivers calm and deep, | Sovereigns of Spain he is continually giving 
with banks of enchanting beauty, impressed ev- | utterance to exclamations of delight. During 
ery beholder with the highest feelings of won- | this short tour up one of the beautiful streams 
der and admiration, of Cuba he met with a bulbous root about as 
Anchoring at the mouth of a river, Columbus | large as an apple, which the natives used as 
with a small party took the boats to explore the | food, after roasting it in the ashes. The na- 
stream, ‘The inhabitants, having observed the | tives called it batatas. It has since become an 
approach of the strange phenomenon of the | indispensable article of food throughout the 
ships, had fled affrighted from the shore. As | whole civilized world. Though Columbus at- 
the voyagers ascended the river vistas of beauty | tached no importance whatever to this discovery 
were ever opening before them. The banks | of the potato, it has proved of more value to the 
were covered with trees and shrubs, whose | human family than ifhe had discovered a mount- 
branches were filled with birds of great bril- | ain of solid gold. 
liance of plumage. Parrots, humming-birds,| The envoys soon returned. The great Ori- 
flamingoes of gorgeous colors, abounded in the | ental metropolis which they had sought con~ 
groves. Columbus was quite entranced, sisted of a pleasant village of fifty wigwams. 
‘*Cuba!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It is the most |The envoys were, however, received with the 
beautiful island that eyes ever beheld, One | greatest hospitality. One who had been se- 
could live tliere forever.” lected for this important mission was a very 
He approached several villages, but the ter- | learned man, familiar with the Hebrew, the 
rified inhabitants had fled to the mountains. | Chaldaic, and the Arabic. He was selected for 
The houses were more substantial than any | the mission in consequence of his acquaintance 
others of the natives he had yet seen. There | with these languages. He tried all his learned 
were many indications that'the inhabitants had | tongues in vain upon the Cuban chieftain. As 
attained a higher civilization than those upon | he was returning from his fruitless expedition 
the smaller islands. Returning to his ship he | he saw the natives with dried leaves of a pecul- 
again spread his sails, and followed along the | iar plant in their hands, which they rolled up 
eoast, hoping to approach some large Oriental into small tubes about as long as one’s finger. 
city. But cape stretched beyond cape, and | Lighting one end they put the other end into 
headlands melted away beyond headlands, and their mouths, and drawing in the smoke puffed 
nothing met his eye but the luxuriance and the | it out again. This little roll of dried leaf they 
beauty of a fairy creation thronged with an art- | called a tobacco. This was the origin of the 
less and a happy people. ‘The weather was | cigar. 
mild, and the most delightful serenity pervaded | Columbus decided to follow along the coast 
these peaceful scenes. toward the southeast, hoping to find some spot 
After coasting along the shores for three | where he could establish commercial relations 
days he came to the conclusion that this could | with the natives. A few natives, males and fe- 
not be the island of Japan, but must be the main | males, willingly accompanied him. He wished 
land of India. Approaching a populous region | to take them to Spain that they might be in- 
he sent his boats ashore, and after much diffi- | structed in Christianity, so that upon their re- 
culty succeeded in obtaining some intercourse | turn they could be instrumental in the conver- 
with the natives. Misinterpreting their signs | sion of these heathen nations. Coasting along 
he understood that at the distance of four days’ | the shore he soon reached the southeastern ex- 
journey into the interior they would find a great | tremity of Cuba, which he supposed to be a 
city and a powerful king. This confirmed Co- | cape jutting far out into the sea. Far away 
lumbus in his conviction that he was upon the | through the transparent air he discerned the 
continent of Asia. He dispatched two envoys | blue outlines ofmountains. Eagerly he directed 
under native guides to penetrate the interior in | his course in that direction. 
search of the fabulous metropolis, The envoys! Columbus sailed from the southeast extremi- 
bore presents and a very grandiloquent letter to | ty of the island of Cuba, in the direction of 
the monarch, who was supposed to be enthroned the land which dimly appeared far away in the 
in palaces of splendor. southeast, a favoring breeze driving his vessels 
While the deputation was absent Columbus ‘rapidly through the waters. As they drew 
employed the time in repairing his ships and in | nearer the mountains soared into majestic alti- 
making an excursion into the surrounding coun- | tude, and the wide-sweeping plains indicated 
try. In his boats he ascended one of the rivers an island of extraordinary extent and beauty. 
for many leagues. The weather was beautiful. Columns of smoke ascending through the foli- 
Morning after morning the sun rose in cloudless age gave evidence that the island was populous. 
splendor. As he glided along over the stream,| It was on the evening of the 6th of Decem- 
beneath the luxuriance of the tropics, meeting ber when Columbus entered a spacious and 
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beautiful harbor, on the western extremity of | quainted with the inhabitants. They were liv- | 
this island. The natives, seeing the approach | ing in the same state of blissful simplicity with 


of the ships, fled in terror to the woods. 


the inhabitants. He frequently landed with 
parties of the crew and entered their villages, 
but ever found them empty, the natives having 
escaped to the forest. 

On the 12th of December he landed in a 
pleasant harbor, at a point which he called La 
Navidad—*‘ The Nativity.” Here he took form- 
al possession of the island in the name of the 
Sovereigns of Spain, and with many imposing 
ceremonies erected the cross. As the sailors 
were rambling about they fell upon a party of 
the islanders, who fled like deer. The sailors 
pursued, and seeing a beautiful young girl per- 
fectly naked and graceful as a fawn, who was 
unable to keep pace with the more athletic run- 
ners, they succeeded in capturing her. They 
brought their fascinating prize triumphantly to 
the ships. Columbus received her with the ut- 
most kindness, and loaded her with presents, 
particularly with the little tinkling hawk’s bells, 
which had for the natives an indescribable 
charm, She found sympathizing friends in the 
native women who were on board, and in an 
hour was so perfectly at home and so happy 
that she was quite indisposed to leave the ship 
to return to the shore. 

This beautiful Indian maiden wore a ring of 
gold, not through the ears, but more conspicu- 
ously suspended from the nose. The sight of the 
precious metal greatly excited the adventurers, 
for it proved that there was gold in the country. 
By the aid of this maiden they soon became ac- 


For | those upon the island of Cuba. 
six days Columbus skirted the shore, occasion- | called the island Hayti. 
ally penetrating the rivers with his boats, with- | Hispaniola. 
out being able to obtain any intercourse with | since called it St. Domingo. 





The natives 
Columbus named it 
The French and English have 
The island is still 
burdened with its triple appellation. 

If we are to credit the narratives of Columbus 
and his companions, the inhabitants were living 
in truly an enviable state, free from the wants, 
the diseases, and the crushing cares of civilized 
life. ‘They had no party politics, no religious 
feuds, They needed no clothing, enjoying a 
genial climate of perpetual summer. They 
were neat in their persons and in their dwell- 
ings, graceful in form, and attractive in com- 
plexion and in features. Their rivers were alive 
with fishes. Fruit of delicious flavor hung from 
almost every bough. Their food was thus al- 
ways ready, and life was to them apparently but 
a long, pleasant summer's day. 

It would appear from the united and emphatic 
testimony of the voyagers that there was no 
other known portion of the globe at that time 
where there was so little wickedness, so little 
sorrow, or where more true happiness was to 
be found. Many of the sailors were so de- 
lighted with the warm-hearted friendliness of 
the natives, with the climate, with the enchant- 
ing scepery, the fruits, the bird-songs, that 
they could ‘not endure the idea of returning 
again to the anxieties of life in old Spain. 
They entreated Columbus to allow them to 
settle upon the island. It so happened that 
just at this time one of the vessels was wrecked 
upon the coast. One of the other barks, the 


Pinta, had parted company with the little squad- 
ron, the captain having mutinously separated 
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from the Admiral in pursuit of adventures in 
his own name. 

Cotumbus was now left with but one vessel, 
which was exposed to innumerable perils in 
navigating unknown seas. Should that vessel 
be wrecked they could never return to Spain, 
and the knowledge of their discovery would be 
lost to the world. Under these circumstances 
Columbus decided that it was his first duty to 
retrace his steps to Europe as speedily as pos- 
sible, to announce the success of his enterprise, 
and that he might then return with a more ef- 
ficient fleet to prosecute further discoveries. 

The wrecked caravel was broken up, the guns 
were taken to the shore, and a fortress was con- 
structed as the nucleus of a colony. A tribe 
of natives resided in the immediate vicinity of 
the fortress. They manifested the utmost kind- 
ness and sympathy, and rendered efficient aid in 
rearing the bastions and the buttresses which 


were to prove in the end the destruction of | 


their race. The chieftain of this artless peo- 
ple, Guacanagari, wept in unaffected grief in 
contemplating the calamity which had befallen 
Columbus, He ordered all the effects from 
the wreck to be placed near his own dwelling, 
guarded them with the utmost care, and had 
buildings reared to protect them from the weath- 
er. Treasures of inconceivable value in the eyes 
of the natives were strewed around, hawk’s bells, 
glittering beads, knives, gaudy ribbons, and yet 
there was not the least attempt made to pilfer, 
Though the natives aidefl in transporting these 
valuables from the wreck to the shore, not an 
article was found missing. What was the basis 
of this honesty? The solution Of this problem 
will puzzle both the philosopher and the Chris- 
tian. 

**So loving,” writes Columbus, “so tracta- 
ble, so peaceable are these people, that I declare 
to your Majesties that there is not in this world 
a better nation or a better land. They love 
their neighbors as themselves. Their discourse 
is ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied with 
a smile. And though it is true that they are 
naked, yet their manners are decorous and 
praiseworthy.” 

While here considerable quantities of gold 
were brought in dust and in small lumps, any 
amount of which, almost, which the natives pos- 
sessed they would gladly exchange for a hawk’s 
bell. The eagerness of the Spaniards for gold 
induced the natives more earnestly to engage in 
its search, and they gave very glowing accounts 
of mountains of gold in the interior, and of riv- 
ers whose sands were but the glittering dust of 
this precious metal. 

The gentle and amiable cacique, Guacana- 
gari, seeing that Columbus was much depressed 
by the loss of his vessel, manifested true refine- 
ment of sympathy in his attempts to cheer him 
and to divert his melancholy. He invited Co- 
lumbus to dine with him, and prepared a very 
sumptuous entertainment, according to the cus- 
tom of the natives, of fish, fruits, and roots. 

After the collation the polite chieftain con- 


” 





ducted his guests to a grove, whose overarch- 
ing.foliage shaded a smooth and verdant lawn. 
Here Guacanagari had collected a thousand na- 
tives to amuse the care-worn Admiral with an 
exhibition of their games and dances. 


Columbus, then, to impress the natives with 


an idea of his power, ordered a military display 
of the Spaniards. As they wheeled to and fro 
in their martial manceuvres, their steel armor 
and their polished swords glittering in te rays 
of the sun, the Haytiens gazed upon the spec- 
tacle in speechless admiration. But when one 
of the cannon was discharged, and they saw the 
flash and heard the peal, and perceived, the 
path of the invisible bolt through the forest, 
crushing and rending the trees, they fell to the 
ground in dismay. : 

In a few days the fortress was completed, the 
guns mounted, and the ammunition stored safe- 
ly away. Columbus deemed the discipline of 
a garrison necessary to keep the Spaniards un- 
der subjection, rather than as any protection 
against the natives, Having given the men 
very minute directions respecting their con- 
duct during his absence, on the 4th of January, 
1493, he spread his sails for his return to Spain. 

The hour of parting was one of much emo- 
tion, Those who were to be left behind found 
their hearts failing them. Should the one sin- 
gle shattered bark which bore Columbus and 
his band founder beneath.the storms of the 
ocean there would be buried with it all knowl- 
edge of the discovery of the New World, and 
the colony at The Nativity would be left to its 
fate. 

By a singular chance, when Columbus had 
advanced on his way along the coast but about 
fifty miles he met the Pinta, which had so 
shamefully abandoned him. He, however, 
deemed it prudent to overlook the crime, and 
to appear satisfied with the lame apologies of- 
fered by the captain, After-a short delay to 
prepare the Pinta for the long voyage the two 
vessels again spread their sails for Spain. 

The voyage was extremely tempestuous. The 
vessels were soon separated by darkness and the 
gale. Columbus, with intense anxiety, buffet- 
ed the waves, which often threatened to over- 
whelm him. A calm, bold man, he entirely for- 
got his own life in his solicitude that the im- 
portant discovery which he had made should 
not be lost to Europe. After thirty-eight days 
of almost uninterrupted and terrific storms he 
reached the Azores. Here they encountered 
humiliating indications of the vices of civilized 
life. 

The King of Portugal, apprehensive that Co- 
lumbus might make some important discovery 
which would redound to the glory of Spain, 
had sent orders to all his colonies that Colum- 
bus, should-he make his appearance, should be 
arrested and held as a prisoner. Consummate 
treachery was employed to ensnare the Ad- 
miral at the Azores; but by his vigilance he 
escaped, and again spread his sails. 

A week of pleasant weather and of favoring 
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THE RETURN VOYAGE. 


winds brought his storm-shattered vessel with- 
in about three hundred miles of Cape St. Vin- 
cent. Suddenly another fearful tempest arose, 
and for ten days they were at the mercy of the 
waves, almost in hourly peril of being engulfed. 
During the gloomy hours of this voyage, when 
it was often extremely doubtful whether Colum- 
bus would ever see Spain again, he wrote an ac- 
count of his discovery upon parchment, wrapped 
it in a waxed cloth impervious to water, and 
inclosing the whole in a water-tight empty bar- 
rel, set it adrift. A copy similarly prepared 
was also kept on the poop of the ship, so that 
should the vessel sink the barrel might float 
away, and thus, by some fortunate chance, the 
knowledge of the great discovery might be pre- 
served. 

On the morning of the 4th of March Colum- 
bus found himself at the mouth of the Tagus. 
A tempest still swept the ocean, and his vessel 
was in such a leaky condition that he was com- 
pelled, at every hazard, to run into this Portu- 
guese river. He dropped anchor about ten 
miles below Lisbon, and immediately sent a 
message to the King and Queen informing them 
of his arrival, of the success of his expedition, 
and asking permission to go up to Lisbon to re- 
pair his sinking vessel. 

No tongue can tell, no imagination can con- 
ceive the excitement which these tidings com- 
municated. The King and Queen had almost 
contemptuously dismissed Columbus as a hair- 
brained adventurer. And now he had returned 
in perfect triumph, with a new world, teeming 
with inexhaustible wealth and resources, to pre- 
sent to a rival nation. The chagrin of the 
Portuguese Court was unutterable. 

Should a balloon return to the vicinity of New 
York from an excursion to the planet Jupiter, 











bringing back several of the inhabitants and 
many of the treasures of that distant world, it 
could hardly create more excitement in the city 
than was then created in Lisbon by the return 
of Columbus to the mouth of the Tagus. The 
whole city was in eOmmotion. Every thing 
that would float was brought into requisition 
to sail down the river to the ship. The road 
was thronged® with vehicles filled with multi- 
tudes impelled by intensest curiosity, Colum- 
bus, who had not forgotten the days of anguish 
when he was a rejected and despised adventur- 
er at the Court of Lisbon, must have enjoyed 
his triumph. But he was not a man for osten- 
tatious exultation. 

The King, who was at Valparaiso, about thir- 
ty miles from Lisbon, immediately dispatched a 
messenger inviting Columbus to his Court. The 
Admiral was treated with great external defer- 
ence, but encountered many annoyances. The 
Portuguese Court endeavored to get from him 
all the information which could be obtained, 
that an expedition might be stealthily fitted out 
to take possession of the newly discovered lands. 
The assassination of the heroic Admiral was se- 
riously deliberated. 

At length Columbus again spread his tattered 
sails, and on the 15th of March, just seventy- 
one days from the time he left ‘‘ The Nativity,” 
at Hayti, he entered the harbor of Palos, having 
been absent not quite seven months and a half. 
The appearance of the storm-battered vessel 
sailing up the harbor was the first tidings the 
inhabitants had received of the adventurers. 
One ship only was seen returning. Two had 
disappeared. It was an hour of great suspense, 
for there was hardly a family in Palos who had 
not some friend or relative who had joined the 
expedition. As soon as the tidings reached 
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COLUMBUS BEFORE FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


the shore of the success of the enterprise the 
joy was indescribable. A scene of universal 
exultation ensued. Like a mighty billow the 
tidings surged over Spain, accompanied with 
bonfires, huzzas, pealing bells, and roaring can- 
non. We have no space to record these scenes 
of national rejoicing. ‘The King was at Barce- 
lona, at the further extremity of the Peninsula. 
The Sovereigns immediately wrote to Colum- 
bus, in reply to the dispatch which he had sent 
to them, requesting him to repair to the Court. 
Columbus probably could not regret that this 
involved the necessity of a triumphal route of 
seven hundred miles through the very heart of 
Spain. It was a delightful season of the year, 
and the jubilant welcome which Columbus met 
every mile of the way from Seville to Barcelona 
the world has probably never seen paralleled. 
The Indians were conspicuously exhibited, 
decorated with gold and brilliant plumes from 
tropical birds. All the most showy products of 
the new world were presented to admiring eyes. 
A very imposing cavalcade surrounded the Ad- 
miral, who sat on horseback, attracting by his 
majestic form, his pale and pensive features, 
and his gray locks, universal admiration. Thus 
he entered Barcelona, and received the most 
cordial greeting from Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Great distinction ever excites great envy. 
Enemies to Columbus, bitter and unrelenting, 
sprung up around him. He was an Italian—a 
foreigner. The Spanish nobles were not well 
pleased at his elevation, and were very restive 
when under any circumstances they were com- 
pelled to yield to his authority. It was during 
his sojourn at Barcelona that the incident oc- 
curred which gave rise to the universally known 
anecdote of the egg. The Grand Cardinal of 
Spain had invited Columbus to dine with him. 





An envious guest impudently inquired of Colum- 
bus if he thought that there was no man in Spain 
capable of discovering the Indies if he had not 
made the discovery. Columbus, without reply- 
ing to the question, took an egg from the table, 
and asked if there was any one who could make 
it stand upon one end. They all tried, but in 
vain. Columbus then, by a slight blow, crushed 
the end of the egg and left it standing before 
them, thus teaching that it is easy to do a thing 
after some one has shown how. 

We must briefly narrate the subsequent ca- 
reer of this illustrious man, It is but a melan- 
choly recital of toils, disappointments, and sor- 
rows. A new fleet was speedily equipped of 
seventeen vessels, large and small, laden with 
all such trinkets and merchandise as could be 
valuable for trade with the Indians. Horses, 
cows, pigs, sheep, and poultry, with many seeds, 
were taken to stock the islands. None of these 
animals were found in the new world. Twelve 
missionaries were taken to convert the natives. 
Twelve hundred adventurers crowded on board 
the fleet, and many more were anxious to go, 
but they could not be received. 

The fleet sailed from Cadiz in the midst of 
universal rejoicing, on the 25th of September, 
1493. After a prosperous voyage of thirty- 
eight days, in the early dawn of the morning 
of the 2d of November, the lofty mountains of 
an unknown yet majestic island hove in sight. 
It was the morning of the Sabbath. The crews 
of all the vessels were assembled upon their 
decks, and prayers and anthems of thanksgiv- 
ing floated over the peaceful solitudes of the 
ocean. Columbus, as the island was discover- 
ed on the Sabbath, gave it the name of Domi- 
nica. He was now in the beautiful cluster called 
the Antilles. During the day he passed six 
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OCULUMBUS AND THE EGG. 


of these gems of the ocean, appearing on those 
smooth waters beneath the bright sun of the 
tropics like fairy islands in a fairy sea. 

As he cruised along he gave to the more im- 
portant islands he met the names of Mariga- 
lante, Guadaloupe, St. Juan Bautista, since 
called Porto Rico. On these islands he found 
a fierce and warlike race, who were the terror 
of the more peaceful inhabitants of the other 
islands. The evidence seemed indubitable that 
they were cannibals, devouring the victims of 
war. It now became manifest that the new 
world was by no means an Eden of primal in- 
nocence, but that it was inhabited by the fallen 
race of Adam, who groaned beneath the burden 
of life. 

On the 27th of November Columbus anchored 
in the harbor of La Navidad. He expected to 
find a happy colony, and that by trading with 
the Indians they would have obtained by this 
time a ton of gold for him to transfer immedi- 
ately to his ships. Instead of this, to his great 
disappointment, he found but desolation and 
ruin. The Spaniards had quarreled and fought 
among themselves. They had abandoned the 
fortress that they might live among the natives, 
where they soon excited intense disgust and 
hatred by their brutal licentiousness and their 
haughty disregard of all the feelings of the In- 
dians. A fierce tribe from the interior fell upon 
them as they were. scattered about, and every 
man perished. The natives, also, who were 
friendly to Columbus were overwhelmed by the 
assault of the fierce tribe, and nothing remained 
of the colony but desolation and mouldering 
bones. 

The sanguine adventurers who had accom- 
panied Columbus, lured by the account he had 
given of this golden realm, were bitterly dis- 





appointed. Sickness broke out. Murmurs 
loud and deep rose on every side. Columbus 
was denounced as a deceiver, and hardly an 
individual could be found to lend him any cord- 
ial co-operation. Many of the haughty young 
nobles of Spain had accompanied him. They 
openly insulted the Admiral, refusing obedi- 
ence to his commands. Colambus was not 
sufficiently strong to enforce authority. 

Harassed and perplexed in every conceiv- 
able way, he organized an expedition to ex- 
plore the interior for gold, and commenced the 
establishment of another colonial city, which 
he called Isabella. Twelve of the ships were 
sent back to Spain to obtain supplies. Colum- 
bus was mortified that he could send so little 
gold. He, however, wrote a letter to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella full of brilliant anticipations. 
His sanguine temperament ever inclined him 
to hope. Crushed by care and anxiety, he 
was prostrated upon a sick-bed, which he could 
not leave for several weeks. During his sick- 
ness his mind retained all its vigor, and he 
gave his commands as usual. His enemies, 
taking advantage of his apparently helpless 
condition, formed a conspiracy to seize the 
five remaining ships and return to Spain, where 
they would defend themselves for this muti- 
nous act by a combined assault upon the char- 
acter of Columbus. With great energy and 
sagacity the Admiral frustrated this plan. In 
the endeavor in some degree to divert the gen- 
eral discontent, he arranged an expedition, of 
which he himself took the command, to explore 
the coast of Cuba. The vessels were soon ready, 
and some degree of enthusiasm animated the 
crews as they weighed their ancliors and spread 
their sails. 

After following along the southern coast 
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THE OOLONY DESTROYED. 


some sixty or seventy miles, meeting with 
many pleasing incidents of the same general 
character which we have previously related, 
he turned to the south, and had sailed but a 
few leagues when the blue mountains of an- 
other majestic island seemed to emerge from 
the sea. This was his first sight of Jamaica. 
Fortunately the island has retained its original 
name. The natives, a bold and warlike race, 
opposed the landing. The Spaniards, with 
cross-bows and a blood-hound, put them all to 
flight. This was probably the first time that 
this animal, of execrable notoriety, was em- 
ployed in such services. 

But Columbus could find here no gold. He 
returned to Cuba, and sailed along its southern 
coast many days, and for so many leagues as to 
satisfy every one on board the ships that Cuba 
could not be an island, but that it was the main 
land. After continuing his tour for nearly five 
months, and having discovered many new isl- 
ands, Columbus returned to his colony at Isa- 
bella. Here he again found that the arrogance 
and oppression of those he had left behind had 
so exasperated the natives that a coalition was 
formed of all the tribes for the extermination 
of the Spaniards. The wildest adventures of 
Indian warfare now ensued, a faithful narrative 
of which would fill volumes. 

The flame of war swept over doomed Hayti, 
and the island at length be®mg entirely subju- 
gated, the wretched inhabitants were enslaved. 
But the victors were compelled to drink deeply 
of the cup of misery which they had mingled. 
The most envenomed complaints were preferred 
against Columbus before the Spanish Sovereigns. 
A commission was sent out to investigate his 
conduct. These commissioners treated the Ad- 
miral with such contumely and insult that his 
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situation became absolutely unendurable, and 
on the 10th of March, 1496, he again set sail 
| for Spain to seek the redress of his wrongs. 
After a long and stormy passage of three 
months he landed at Cadiz. 

Ferdinand and Isabella received him with 
kindness. But all the plans and wishes of Co- 
| lumbus were thwarted by a series of incessant 
}and mortifying annoyances. He found his 
| popularity greatly on the wane. Many of the 

nobles, indulging in unworthy jealousy of him 
as a foreigner, did every thing in their power 
to embarrass his movements, More than two 
years passed away before Columbus could ob- 
|tain another squadron. But on the 30th of 
| May, 1498, he again sailed on his third voyage 
| with six vessels. 

| Pursuing a more southerly course, the first 
| land he made was a large island on the coast 
of South America, which he named La Trini- 
| dad, “ The Trinity,” from three lofty peaks unit- 
| ed at their bases, which first hove in sight. 

He also coasted for many leagues along the 
shore of South America, supposing it to be an 
jisland. The natives he found almost white, 

and frank, bold, and friendly. At length, 
| turning his prows toward the north, he made 
| sail. for Hayti, where he arrived the 30th of 
August, 
Though his mind remained vigorous as ever, 
| his physical system was shattered by care, toil, 
and suffering. Beautiful Hayti, which he had 
| originally found so populous, peaceful, and 
| happy, was now war-scathed and desolate. 
| The Spaniards had converted a blooming Eden 
| into a howling wilderness. Sickness and fam- 
| ine brooded over the island, and the conquered 
| and the conquerors were alike wretched. The 
| colony was in a state of anarchy, and the Span- 
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COLUMBUS IN CHAINS, 


iards were intensely exasperated against each 
other. Columbus met with nothing but trou-| 
ble. He was emaciate, haggard, and almost 
blind. Conscious that with his broken consti- 
tution he could not long sustain such cares and 
toils, he decided to seek for a successor in the 
government, and to return to Spain. 

The complaints in the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella against Columbus were now so 
loud and bitter that another commission was 
sent out to Hayti, with authority to supersede 
him in command should he be found guilty. 
An officer of the royal household named Boba- 
dilla was intrusted with this important com- 
mission. This official, who proved to be totally 
unfit for the delicate duty intrusted to him, im- 
mediately upon his arrival assumed the supreme 
command, and the venerable Admiral, to his ut- 
ter amazement, was summoned to appear as a 
criminal before him. Bobadilla, whose name 
should be handed down to infamy, had the brn- 
tality to seize Columbus, aged and infirm as he 
was, and to put his helpless victim in chains, 
Columbus, too proud to make unavailing re- 
monstrances, in dignified silence submitted to 
his fate. The iron had entered his soul. 

The renowned discoverer, worthy of the grat- 
itude of the world, was plunged into a prison 


- until a ship could be got ready to transport him 


across the ocean. He was then taken from his 
prison, shackled like the vilest culprit, and, sur- 
rounded by the jeers of an infamous rabble, was 
placed on board the vessel and sent to Spain. 
The commander of the ship, moved with grief 
and indignation in view of such indignities 
heaped upon so noble a man, wished, during 
the voyage, to strike off his chains. 

‘*No!” exclaimed Columbus; “ their Majes- 





ties commanded me, by letter, to submit to 


whatever Bobadilla should order in their name. 
By their authority he has put these chains upon 
me. I will wear them till they shall order 
them to be taken off. And I will preserve 
them ever afterward as relics and memorials of 
the rewards of my services,” 

It is affecting to record that Columbus ever 
kept these shackles suspended in his room, and 
requested that they might be deposited at his 
side in the grave, 

The arrival of Columbus at Cadiz in chains 
excited amazement, which was followed by uni- 
versal indignation. The whole current of pop- 
ular sentiment, in all its resistless strength, sud- 
denly turned in his favor. The King and Queen 
were influenced by the general sentiment. They 
ordered his chains to be stricken off, directed 
that he should be treated with every considera- 
tion, and invited him to repair immediately to 
Court, sending him a purse of about eight thou- 
sand dollars to defray his expenses. As he en- 
tered the presence of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and was greeted by them with the utmost sym- 
pathy and affection, the great heart of this ma- 
jestic man was overcome, and, falling upon his 
knees, he wept, sobbing like a child. 

Columbus was now far advanced in years. 
Still, being fully restored to the royal favor, he 
made preparations for a fourth voyage. Early 
in May, 1502, he being then about sixty-six 
years of age, he again embarked, with four 
small vessels and a crew of one hundred and 
fifty men, for an enterprise no less than the 
circumnavigation of the globe. The largest of 
these vessels did not exceed seventy tons, and 
the smallest was of but fifty. Riding safely 


through many severe tempests, he passed the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, and touched the 
Sailing by a prominent 


continent at Yucatan. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 


headland, which he named Cape Gracios a Dios, 
he cruised southerly along the coast for many 
leagues, hoping to find a passage through the 
Isthmus. Not succeeding, he attempted to es- 
tablish a colony at the mouth of a river called 
Belem; but the natives were aroused by the 
licentiousness and the oppression of his men, 
and she whole country was soon in arms against 
the Spaniards. The natives attacked the col- 
ony most fiercely, and drove the inhabitants 
from the country. This voyage was also but a 
series of bitter disappointments. ‘‘ My people,” 
he writes, ‘‘are dismayed and downhearted, 
almost all my anchors are lost, and my vessels 
are bored by worms as full of holes as a honey- 
comb.” One of his ships was left a wreck upon 
‘the Isthmus. The other ships, being in a sink- 
ing condition, he was compelled to run ashore 
upon the island of Jamaica. He converted the 
wrecks into a fortress to protect pinself from 
the natives. 

The situation of Columbus was now as de- 
plorable as can well be imagined. He was, as 
it were, imprisoned in his two wrecked vessels, 
which he had drawn side by side and fortified. 
He was confined to his bed by severe sickness, 
and was suffering excruciating pangs from the 
gout. The natives were manifesting hostility. 
He was on a distant and unfrequented island 
one hundred and twenty miles from Hayti, with 
apparently no possible means of sending intelli- 
gence of his condition. The position of affairs 
was so alarming that a bold mariner undertook 
the desperate enterprise of crossing the ocean 
in a canoe to Hayti. He left the shore, and his 
fragile boat soon disappeared in the boundless 
expanse of the ocean. Month after month lin- 
gered away, and there were no signs of relief. 
Columbus, tortured with bodily pain, was con- 


| fined to his berth. His men, despairing of ever 
again seeing their homes, broke away from all 
restraints, bade defiance to the authority of the 
Admiral, and in armed bands ranged the island, 
visiting upon the poor natives every species of 
lawless violence. 

The natives, exasperated beyond endurance, 
secretly united in a plan for the destruction of 
the Spaniards. Columbus, helpless upon his 
bed of weakness and pain, saw indications of 
the rising storm. But in this dark hour the 
firmness of his character shone forth with -re-' 
newed lustre. 

By his knowledge of astronomy he ascer- 
tained that a total eclipse of the moon was to 
occur in a few days. He summoned the prin- 
cipal caciques, informed them that the deity he 
worshiped was in the skies, that this deity was 
offended with the Indians for their unfriendly 
feelings, and for withholding supplies, and that 
in token of the fearful punishment which awaited 
them they would soon see the moon fade away. 
Some scoffed, some were frightened, and all 
felt secret solicitude. 

The night came, brilliant in tropical splendor. 
The moon rose effulgent over the waves, All 
eyes were fixed upon it. Soon some dark de- 
struction seemed to be consuming it. The 
beautiful luminary was rapidly wasting away. 
The terror of the natives became intense; and 
when at last the whole moon had disappeared, 
and portentous gloom shrouded the face of na- 
ture, the natives actually shrieked in their dis- 
may. They ran to and fro, and implored Colum-, 
bus to intercede in their behalf. Columbus 
said that he would retire and commune with 
the deity. When the eclipse was about to 


cease he informed them that God would par- 
'don them upon condition that they would ful- 
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fill their promises and furnish supplies. The 
shadow passed away, and the moon, with appar- 
ently renovated brilliance, shone forth in the 
serene sky. The natives were completely van- 
quished. They regarded Columbus with un- 
speakable awe, and were henceforth ready to 
do his bidding, 

In this imprisonment, with but little hope of 
ever being rescued, Columbus, with a few men 
who were still faithful to him, remained in the 


_wrecked and shattered ships for twelve long 


and dismal months. Day after day they scanned 
the horizon till their straining eyes ached, but 
no sail appeared. There was hardly a possi- 
bility that the frail canoe could have reached 
its destined port; and as the months lingered 
away, bringing no relief, despair, to which the 
seamen had long since resigned themselves, be- 
gan to settle gloomily over the mind even of 
Columbus. In one of those dismal hours he 
wrote in the following strain in his journal : 

“Hitherto I have wept for others; but now 
have pity upon me, oh Heaven, and weep for 
me, oh earth! In my temporal concerns with- 
out a farthing to offer for a mass, cast away 
here in the Indies, surrounded by cruel and 
hostile savages, isolated, infirm, expecting each 
day will be my last! Weep for me whoever has 
charity, truth, and justice!” 

At length, after a year had passed away, two 
vessels were seen approaching the island. De- 
spair was succeeded by a delirious joy. The 
mutineers, weary of license and crime, hastened 
from their dispersion and implored the forgive- 
ness of the kind-hearted Admiral. He par- 
doned the wretches, and all who had survived 
the dissipation and the hardships of the year 
were transferred to Hayti. 

Here an appalling spectacle of oppression and 


of wretchedness met the eye of Columbus. New 
rulers were in command. The offscouring of 
Spain had flocked as adventurers to the doomed 
island, The natives, who had received Colum- 
bus with almost celestial kindness, were con- 
verted into slaves, and were driven by the lash 
to the fields andthe mines, If, in irrepressible 
yearnings for liberty, they attempted to escape 
and fled to the mountains, their brutal task- 
masters with guns and blcod-hounds pursued 
them, and hunted them down as if they were 
beasts of prev. Las Casas describes these out- 
rages in terms which flood the eye of every hu- 
mane reader with grief and indignation. Many 
of the natives in despair killed themselves; and 
mothers destroyed their own children to save 
them from the doom of slavery. In less than’ 
twelve years, under these atrocities, several hun- 
dred thousands of the natives had perished, and 
before one ghort half-century had passed the 
whole native population had sunk in misery into 
the grave. 

Columbus was by nature eminently a humane 
man. These awful calamities, which he had 
been instrumental in bringing upon the island, 
lacerated his soul. His whole life had been a 
sublime tragedy, hardly enlivened by a single 
gleam of joy. Again he embarked for Spain. 
Disasters seemed to pursue him every step of 
his way. Storm after storm beat fiercely upon 
his crazy bark. When he arrived he was so 
exhausted by pain and mental suffering that he 
could not sit upon a horse. He was removed 
to Seville, where he hoped to find a little repose. 
But poverty now stared him in the face. Isa- 
bella was dead. Ferdinand was heartless. In 
a letter to his son he sadly writes: 





**T live by borrowing. Little have I profited 
| by twenty years of service with such toils and 
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perils, since at present I do not own a roof in 
Spain, If I desire to eat or sleep I have no re- 
sort but an inn, and, for the most times, have 
not wherewithal to pay my bill.” 

But still the fire of heroic enterprise glowed 
in the veins of this indomitable man, While 
helpless upon his bed at Seville, and having al- 
ready passed his threescore years and ten, with 
undying enthusiasm he was still planning new 
and gigantic enterprises, when death came to 
him with that summons which all must heed, 

It was the 20th of May, 1506. With pious 
resignation he surrendered himself to the king 
of terrors. He was perfectly willing to depart 
‘*beyond the cares of this rough and weary 
world.” Uttering devoutly the words “Into 
thy hands, O Lord, FE commit my spirit,” he 
breathed his last. His remains were deposited 
in the convent of St. Francisco at Seville. 
Thirty vears afterward they were removed to 





San Domingo, on the island of Hayti. Upon 

the cession of this island to the French in 1795 

the remains of Columbus were transferred with 

great pomp, by the Spanish authorities, to the 
edral of Havana in Cuba. 

In this brief sketch of the career of Colum- 
bus, a career more full of wonderful adventure 
than that of almost any other man, we have, 
of course, been under the necessity of omitting 
many occurrences of great interest. The intel- 


ligent reader who would become acquainted with 


the immediate results of the conquest of the New 
World, with the nature of the colonial govern- 
ments which were established, with the system 
of slavery introduced, with the awful drama of 
the extirpation of the native inhabitants, and 
the gradual introduction of new races, will find 
this whole subject philosophically and admira- 
bly treated ip the work upon the Spamish Con- 
quest, by Artuur Hetps. ‘ 





MAGDALEN. 


Ir any woman of us all, 


If any woman of the street, 
Before the Lord should pause and fall, 
And with her long hair wipe his feet— 


He whom with yearning hearts we love, 


And fain would see with human eyes 


Around our living pathway move, 


And underneath our daily skies— 


The Maker of the heavens and earth, 


The Lord of life, 


the Lord of death, 


In whom the universe had birth, 


But breathing of our breath one breath— 


If an 
Should kneel, 


y woman of the street 


and with the lifted mesh 


Of her long tresses wipe his feet, 


And with her kisses kiss their flesh— 


How round that woman would we throng, 


How willingly would clasp her hands 


Fresh from that touch divine, and long 


To gather up the twice-blest strands! 


How eagerly with her would change 


Our idle innocence, nor heed 


Her shameful memories and strange, 


Could we but 


also claim that deed! 
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THE FALL OF THE GIANT. 


F the Pink Page had not forgotten to fasten 
the edge of the carpet the Giant would not 

have tripped ; and if the Giant had not tripped 
I suppose the glass-ware would not have been 
broken, But the Giant not only tripped, but fell 
headlong, and came to the floor with such a thump 
that he broke every window in the King’s palace. 
Not only that! His stupid head burst open the 
door of the King’s glass-closet, and his monstrous 
feet flew out against the parlor-maiu, coming up 
stairs with a tray, and knocked her down stairs 
again. So there was smashed in the King’s 
palace all the window-panes ; all the tumblers ; 
all the lamp-chimneys; all the bottles, 

**Why not send out and buy more ?” 

My dear young friends, that was more easily 
said than done, for precisely four reasons : 

Nobody had window-panes for sale; because 
one day a circus and menagerie combined 
passed the palace just as the King was sitting 
down to breakfast. The King dropped his nap- 
kin and rushed to the window, but it stuck fast 
and refused to open. Consequently the King 
did not see the elephant, and flying into a rage 
he ordered every one who had any connection 
with the making of windows to be hung; which 
was done before the King had finished his third 
cup of coffee. 

There was no one to make or sell tumblers ; 
for one day the court physicians had said to his 
Majesty, who drank too much wine, 











**Your Majesty must drink only one small 
tumbler of claret at dinner.” 

“One small tumbler!” roared the King; and 
not daring to send away his doctors, he banished 
instead every one who dealt in tumblers. 

All bottle-makers had been packed off for 
similar reasons, after his Majesty had been or- 
dered to take cod-liver oil. 

And nobody dared mention the word lamp- 
chimney, for his Majesty had beheaded all the 
lamp-chimney makers, to teach his servants not 
to break so many in the kitchen. 

So you see here was a more serious business 
than you could have supposed. 

When the King heard the news he flew into 
a violent rage. Now when the King was in a 
passion he was sure to be very polite. The 
more furious his anger the more ceremonious 
he grew. So when he said to the Giant, 

“My dear Hotontimorenos, pray come in; 
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you know I am always charmed to see you,” the 
Giant began to shake in his monstrous shoes, 

“Your Majesty,” he said, humbly, ‘‘I am 
yery sorry for breaking the glass-ware,” 

‘My dear Hotontimorenos,” answered the 
King, “don’t mention it, It is not worth talk- 
ing about. You will make me as many more 
window-panes, tumblers, and so on within the 
next week, and that will be the end of it.” 

‘‘ But—but—I don’t know how,” stammered 
Hotontimorenos, much frightened. 

“ My lord Hotontimorenos is too accomplish- 
ed a gentleman,” answered the King, politely, 
‘not to know every thing. But if you really 
do not know you will discover the method, of 
course.” 

“ But I have no—no wit, please your Majes- 
ty,” replied Hotontimorenos, trembling. “I 
am a clumsy fellow.” 

‘“‘My dear Hotontimorenos, it would grieve 
me to the heart to think that,” said the King; 
“for if you fail I shall be obliged at the end of 
the week to cut your head off.” 

Hotontimorenos fell on his knees, 

“My dear fellow, not another word!” said 
the King, graciously. ‘‘If I must cut off your 
head I must, as an example to the rest of my 
court. But I assure you it will be most pain- 
ful to my feelings.” 

‘“Your Majesty won't feel it half as much as 
I shall,” blubbered the Giant, wiping his eyes 
on the sleeve of his embroidered jacket. 

Now the Giant’s next-door neighbor was a 
poor Wise Man, who, as Hotontimorenos came 
sulkily home, was laughing in his own door at 














THE WISE MAN AND TIE GIANT. 





the tricks of a little dog. For some reason the 
sight filled the Giant with rage, and striding up 
to him, Hotontimorenos said, fiercely, 

** If you don’t find out how to make them in 
five cays I will have your head, before the King 
gets mine,” 

** How to make what ?” asked the Wise Man, 
in astonishment. 

“* Window-panes—tumblers—bottles—lamp- 
chimneys!” answered Hotontimorenos, savage- 
ly. 

“But of what are they made?” cried the 
Wise Man, still more bewildered. 

“How should I know? Iam a Lord of the 
Court, and a follower of the King,” replied 
Hotontimorenos, haughtily. ‘‘It is for you to 
learn such things.” 

Just here came a messenger from the King. 

‘**My lord Hotontimorenos, his Majesty sends 
his compliments, and reminds you that the whole 
palace is shivering in the draughts. The Queen 
has crick in the neck, the Prince has toothache, 
and all the ladies are grumbling, and have blue 
noses! So you will please to be quick about the 
window-panes.” 

Before Hotontimorenos could reply came a 
second courier. 

‘** His Majesty,” said number two, ‘is suffer- 
ing with ague! So is the Dame of the Powder 
Closet, and twenty of the Pink Pages; and no- 
body can take any medicine, for there are no 
bottles.” 

** His Majesty,” shouted a third courier, close 
behind the second, ‘desires that you will set 
about the tumblers at once, as the Bishop of 
Biscuits is coming to dine to-morrow.” 

**His Majesty,” cried a fourth messenger, 
“is in the dark. So is all the palace. Not 
a lamp can be lighted in it. The cooks are 
waiting for light to cook the supper. The 
babies are squalling for lights to go to bed, 
The Queen can't see to put up her curl-papers 
for the Bishop of Biscuits. The ladies are 
afraid of ghosts; and every body will be obliged 
to you for the lamp-chimneys as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

** You hear,” roared Hotontimorenos, seizing 
the Wise Man by the throat. ‘‘ Window-panes 
—tumblers—lamp-chimneys—bottles !” accom- 
panying each word bya shake. ‘“‘If you don’t 
have them all by to-morrow morning I will dash 
your brains out.” 

Then he turned on his heel, and ordered his 
cooks to roast him an ox for supper, that while 
he lived he might live, as became a giant 
twenty feet high. But the Wise Man shut 
his door and sat down in his chimney-corner, 
not to blubber, as the Giant had done, but to 
think. 

It was a huge chimney, large enough to have 
roasted the Giant’s ox; but there smauldered 
on its hearth only one little half-dead Coal, for 
the Wise Man, as I have said, was very poor. 
There was something, however, peculiar about 
this Coal, for it seemed to watch the Wise Man, 
as he sat there with his head on his hand, like 
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THE WISE MAN AT HOME, 


aloud in despair, ‘‘ How can I make these things 
when I have nothing in the house but a barrel 
of sand!” it actually winked; and when the 
Wise Man started, it winked again. 

“Eh! What did you do that for?” asked 
the Wise Man. 


“To see how near you came to it,” snapped | 


the Coal. 

‘¢Came to what ?” 

** Making your glass. 
sand and—” 

“Soap,” guessed the Wise Man. 


Glass is made from 


**No, not soap.” 








‘*Soda,” guessed the Wise Man, remember. 
ing something that he had read. 

“Yes. But what are youaboutthere? Doy’; 
you see I am going out? Build me up.” ‘ 

The Wise Man ran for chips, but there wer. 
no chips; so he split up his three-legged stoo). 

‘That is not half enough,” crackled the Fire. 
blazing and sputtering. ‘‘ Build me higher,” 

The Wise Man broke up his table and bed. 
stead, and threw the bits on the flame. 

‘**More!” roared the Fire. ‘* Build me high- 
er, or you will never do what you wish.” 

The Wise Man looked all about him. There 
was nothing except the outer door of his crazy 
old dwelling. With a dozen blows he broke 


| down the door and flung it on the hearth, The 


flame leaped up broad and red, filling the chim- 
ney with a shower of sparks, and looking towar( 


| the ceiling the Wise Man saw the fire-light, not 
| dancing there but coming down in hundreds 
a wide-open eye; and when the Wise Man said | 


and hundreds of bright, twinkling feet, crowd- 
ing one behind the other. 

Hotontimorenos was troubled that night with 
bad dreams. Now he was a bottle full of nau- 
seous medicine, and the King woudd tilt him up 
by the heels; and now he was a window-pane, 
and every moment in danger of being broken. 
Consequently he woke up trembling and in an 
ill humor; but remembering the Wise Man, he 
determined to go and dash his brains out with- 
out further ceremony. He walked along with 
monstrous strides, muttering to himself and 
fumbling with the club in his belt, and met 
the Wise Man in the door. 


THE WISE MAN'S HOME OHANGED, 
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“Walk in! walk in!” 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘ We are coming on fine- 
ly, my lord Hotontimorenos.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried Hotontimorenos, 
staring. And no wonder; for, to begin with, 
you could never have known the Wise Man’s 
house. If it had been a gutta-percha house, 
pulled out to twice its size, and with the roof 
drawn up into a monstrous chimney, it could 
not have been more altered; and where had 
been the Wise Man’s bedstead and stool were 
wooden benches, with long iron arms, small 
cast iron tables, tubs, and pails of water; and 
around the room a row of ovens heated to a 
dull redness, as though the Wise Man had snd- 
denly turned baker. In the middle was a huge 
blast-furnace, like a monstrous bee-hive of brick, 
with four great round mouths; and in those 
mouths something that whirled and glowed as 
though you were boiling yellow flames. And 
going about among the ovens and tables, with- 
out looking to the right or left, as many men 





hundred children or so, and they had all sud- 
denly grown up and come home together. And 


| you may see just such men and such work in 


} 


said the Wise Man, | 


many an American factory; but these, as you 
and I know, were the Dwellers in Fire, who had 
come to help the Wise Man. 
“ Why—why! what—is all this?” stammered 
Hotontimorenos. 
“Hush!” said the Wise Man. 
shall see something curious.” 
Every moment the workmen went to and from 
| the furnace with long iron rods. And one, near 
Hotontimorenos, dipping his rod in one of its 
open mouths, brought out something that stuck 
fast to its lower eng; but that looked like a 
lump of red fire. The rod was hollow, for our 
workman blew through till his cheeks swelled 
out like a trumpeter’s, and the fiery lump grew 
longer, and stretched out like India rubber. He 
twisted and twirled it about, and blew again 
with all his breath through the rod, and the 
lump puffed out round and large, as your breath 
swells out a thin India rubber ball, so that it 
looked as if he was blowing a red-hot soap- 
bubble, 

“What is he going to make ?” asked Hoton- 
timorenos, a little afraid. 

‘« Please to step out of the way,” answered 
the Wise Man, impatiently. 

Behind the Giant was a little wooden trough, 
to which ran the workman, minding Hotontimo- 
renos’s twenty feet of gold embroidery no more 
than if he had been a fly ; turning and pressing 
the bubble on the edge of the trough, and cool 


“Now we 





ing the rod with water. And then in front of 
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the great furnace somebody had dug a square 
pit like a cellar, covering it with boards with 
wide spaces between, as you saw in the floor of 
your father’s house before it was finished. Run- 
ning across these to the fire the man toasted this 
wonderful lump, which was red-hot like a coal, 
and stretched and puffed out like India rubber ; 
and then Hotontimorenos stepped back, he hard- 
ly knew why; and backward and.forward it be- 
gan to swing—the long iron rod and the fiery 
ball—as though the workman were a clock and 
it the pendulum, Backward and forward, from 
the oven, down between the boards, out again 
on the other side, almost to the lower button of 
Hotontimorenos’s waistcoat; and it was no lon- 
ger a bubble, but a monstrous red-hot pear, And 
then it was no longer a pear, but long and round, 
like what we call a cylinder, And if you don’t 
understand that, make the two edges of a stiff 
sheet of pasteboard meet together, and stand it 
on end, and you will have a cylinder. Only 
this cylinder, as the strong workman swung it 
on his iron rod, was closed at top and bottom, 
. and was as long as your six-year-old sister, and 
larger around than her body; and though at 
either end it was stili red-hot, the sides glitter- 
ed and looked like— What do you suppose ? 
Hotontimorenos guessed it. 

“Tt’s glass!” shouted Hotontimorenos. 

“Exactly!” said the Wise Man, fairly on his 
tip-toes with delight. 

The tall workman drew up the rod. 


then he blew through the rod. When he had 


done that he stopped the end through which he | 


had just blown with his thumb. 
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end of the cylinder, in the terrible heat, began 
to stretch and spread out, and so grew thinner 
and weaker. The particles of air blown into 
the cylinder, being heated, grew larger too. 
stfuggled to get out, and burst open the lower 
end of the cylinder, because it was the weakest 
—which was just what was wanted. 

The workman laid the glass cylinder on a ta- 
ble, and striking the rod gently loosened it from 
the glass. He brought out on his rod a bit of 
red-hot glass from the furnace, and pulling it 
out with a pair of iron pincers like a gutta-per- 
cha string, laid it evenly around the closed end 
of the cylinder. 

“What is that for?” asked Hotontimorenos, 
much surprised. 

With his pincers the man took away the red- 
hot circle, and under it the Giant saw a line 
burned in the glass. He struck the closed end 
of the circle lightly outside of the burned line, 
and it fell off, leaving the cylinder open; be- 
cause glass is made up of atoms or little parti- 
cles holding tightly together by what is called 
attraction of cohesion ; just as you and your lit- 
tle friends might stand in a circle and hold each 
other tight by the hands, But the particles 
under the red-hot line were so violently heat- 
ed that they grew suddenly larger and pulled 
apart, as if you and your friends should only 
hold each other by the tips of your fingers. 
Then, you know, if any one came suddenly and 


He held | pushed or startled you, how easily he could 
the lower end of the cylinder to the fire, and | break your circle. 


So when the red-hot circle 
was taken away, the cold, striking on the heated 
particles, made each particle suddenly draw it- 


The lower | self together; and with that they quite lost their 
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hold on each other and around the heated line. 
The man could break away the glass as evenly 

asif it had been cut off. I tell you this because 

in this way glass can be broken off smoothly in 

anv direction that you like. But the Wise 

Man did not have time to explain it to Hoton- 

timorenos, for just at that moment the King 

popped his head in at the door. 

His Majesty, like Hotontimorenos, had passed 
abad night. First, he was cold. Next, he was 
afraid in the dark ; and rising early he determ- 
ined to have off Hotontimorenos’s head with- | 
out further ceremony; but when he came to 
the Giant’s house the Giant was not at home, 
and following him to the Wise Man’s house his 
Majesty was struck dumb with astonishment, 
as Hotontimorenos had been. 

“What is all this?” exclaimed the King, 
; aring wildly at the fires, and the furnace, and 
the tall workmen, and the table covered with 
glass cylinders, 

“ Window-glass, your Majesty, 
Wise Man, proudly. 

‘*Window- glass! Likely story!” said the 
King. “ Window-glass is flat. How can you 
make a flat sheet out of these brittle rolls of* 
glass ?” 

“Walk this way, your Majesty, and you will 
see our men sawing through and through these 
cylinders with a red-hot iron bar to cut them 
open on one side,” answered the Wise Man. 
‘Here they are, your Majesty, and you see they 
are cut as straight as possible, And now, if | 
your Majesty will step a little further, you will 
see these rolls opened into flat sheets of glass, 
out of which can be made as many panes as are 
needed for the windows in your Majesty’s pal- 
ace. This way, your Majesty.” 

‘“* Yes, yes,” answered the King. 

But, to tell the truth, he was a little flurried. 
He was afraid of the grimy workmen, shouting 
and waving what looked to him like fire. Ty- 
rants are always afraid, you know; and his 
crown was too large, and would tumble over his 
nose, and in trying to settle his crown he swept 
down a pile of glass with his sleeve, and was so 
startled by the crash that he nearly fell head- 
long into the oven, where a workman was watch- 
ing a cylinder about to open. 

‘*Your Majesty sees,” said the Wise Man, 
taking no notice of the King’s furious looks, 
‘how the glass is growing soft and sticky in 
this great heat, like a sheet of jujube paste. 
And now you see it is so soft that it can no 
longer hold together in its round form, but is 
opening; and now see, your Majesty, it falls 
quite open and lies out flat on the hot stone, 
while the workman smoothes out the wrinkles 
and creases with his wooden roller, Your 
Majesty sees also that this wide stone on which 
the glass lies in the oven is one of four which 
are joined together and swung around on a 
pivot. The workman cries out ‘Hola!’ and 
they swing the stone and its sheet of glass 
around to a little railroad running from the oven 
to the open air, Watch him now. Here you 


’ 


"answered the 


| 
| 








see is a little car having four shelves of zinc. 
He will lift the sheet of glass on that metal 
pitchfork to one of the zinc shelves; anil, as all 
the shelves are now full, we shall send the car 
down the railroad track, the glass sheets cool- 
ing on the way; while here, you see, is a fresh 
stone waiting for a fresh cylinder to be pushed 
upon it from that round throat in the back of 
the oven.” 

Bang—boom—whiz—crash ! 

“Oh! ow! murder!” roared the King. 
‘* What's that ?” 

** Nothing, your Majesty,” answered the Wise 
Mau, nearly choked in trying not to laugh. 
**Only the rattling of the sl elves of the car as 
it rolls on the track. Here is the cutting-room, 
your Majesty, and the cutting-table, with the 
inches marked on it. How large shall your 
Majesty's windows be ?—thirty-six inches wide? 
This man, with his rule and pencil, will rule 


| out the panes on this sheet of glass as you 


might rule a sheet of note-paper; only there is 
a diamond in his pencil, and as he marks his 
line he has cut it also through the glass. Here 
is a pane, your Majesty, of the size you de- 
sired.” 

“Hum!” said the King, beginning to look 
gracious; for here were no pitchforks or balls 
of fire to frighten him. ‘‘ And who found all 
this out ?” 

Hotontimorenos, whom nobody had noticed, 
thought that here was his time. 

** It is only a little invention of my own, your 
Majesty,” he said, loftily, not supposing that 
the Wise Man would dare to contradict him. 





MY LITTLE INVENTION 
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** Only a little invention of yours!” cried the 
Wise Man, turning sharply on him. ‘‘ Why, 
man, glass beads are found in the wrappers of 
mummies three thousand years old; and there 
are pictures of glass-blowers made in the days 
when the Jews lived in Egypt. An invention 
of yours, my lord Hotontimorenos! ‘There is 
a country called the United States, which has 
not the honor and glory of being governed by 
your Majesty, in which are glass-factories to 
which this is but a toy. In Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, they cast plate-glass. ‘The melted 
glass is poured from the pots upon a huge cast 
iron table, provided with a metal ledge which 
keeps the glass from running over and regulates 
the depth of the plate; and on this ledge moves 
a copper roller, pushing before it the excess of 


glass, in which you may see all the colors of the | 


rainbow; after which—” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the King, impatiently; ‘‘but 
what were you saying of this country of the 
United States ?” 

‘* That there is a glass-factory in a city called 
Newark, in the State of New Jersey, where 
glass is bent in shape for bow-windows, and 
where is made the most beautiful enameled 


glass; not to mention many other glass-works, | 


all larger than this; or a country called England, 
where—” 


‘The United States!” interrupted the King, | 


sticking to his first idea. ‘‘ Where there are 
so many factories there must be money. I will 
send an army there to-morrow.” 

* But, your Majesty, the United States is a 
vast country, with more than thirty millions of 
inhabitants,” answered the Wise Man, aghast. 

“Why didn’t you say so, then ?”’ snapped the 
King, flying into a rage. ‘‘ And what has all 
this to do with tumblers and lamp-chimneys, 
I should like to know? Window-panes are 
very well; but something more is needed, I 
assure you.” 

“Tf your Majesty will come this way you will 
see that something else is being done,” returned 
the Wise Man. “But that my lord Hoton- 
timorenos invented glass-making is simply ab- 
surd. All the world has known for thousands 
of years that glass is made from sand and soda. 
For fiint-glass you must have pure quartz sand, 
and also red-lead. For plate-glass you need | 
pure materials and considerable quantities of 
soda, We are using sand purified with lime 
and potash. A mixture of iron gives a dark 
green color. Black bottles are made from 
river sand, rock-salt, and carbonate of lime. 
But whatever are your materials, you mix them 
well with broken glass, and heat the pots to 
a white heat. We make our pots from clay 
brought from Germany, another country which 
has the misfortune not to be governed by your 
Majesty. We try the boiling glass mixture | 
from time to time, skimming off the scum, which 
we call sand-gall; and when the glass is prop- | 
erly melted we let it cool from forty to forty- | 
eight hours, And there is all the process, that | 
all the world has known for hundreds of years ; 


and in this way the glass becomes as you see jt 
| here, where the men are blowing your Majesty’s 
lamp-chimneys and tumblers.” ; 

“Tumblers!” echoed the King, eagerly. But, 
alas! one should never visit glass-factories jy 
| crowns and robes trimmed with ermine ; and jf 

I have any young princes among my readers. 

I hope they will remember the warning. For 

the King tripped in his ermine robe, and pitch- 
ing forward, his crown, which, as you know, was 

too large, fell off and was crushed under the feet 
| of a workman on his way to the furnace, 

** Fellow!” roared the King. But the work- 
man paid no sort of attention. He dipped a 
bit of red-hot glass from the pot in the furnace 
on the end of his iron rod. He blew through 
the rod and puffed out the glass. He waved it 
about, and it stretched out longer. He rolled 
and turned and pressed and shaped it on the bed 
of a little cast iron table—the bed not lying flat, 
as in common tables, but slanting downward, 
| He pinched and nipped the glass at top wit! 

a pair of iron pincers. He drew out the pulp 
with his pincers, and with one nip cut off the 
other end. He toasted the lower end at the 
fire, and it grew larger; drew it out, measured 
it with compasses, struck on his rod, and the 
pulp fell into a box of sand a lamp-chimney. 
A boy handed him a second rod, with the red- 
hot glass already a little blown, and he twirled 
and blew and shaped and pinched and clipped 
it; toasted and measured and threw it off, pre- 
cisely as before ; twenty other men all working 
about him in precisely the same way, never hesi- 
tating for an instant, and all faster than I can 
tell you about it, as if they had been so many 
iron men working by steam. 

The Wise Man rubbed his hands together 
for delight. 

** We are coming on finely, your Majesty.” 

** Don’t know about that,” answered the 
King, sulkily, “I shall charge you for my 
crown. It was double gilt. Lamp-chimneys 
may be all very well, but I see no tumblers.” 

The Wise Man pointed just before the King. 

‘* Why, that is a pump on a platform,” said 
the King. 

** But only wait a little,” answered the Wise 
Man, laughing softly. 

On the platform stood an iron box with long 
handles, into which a workman dropped melted 
glass, while another cut the glass with a pair 
of scissors, The inside of this box was shaped 
and marked like a tumbler. The workman 
lifted the pump-handle, and there came down, 
not water, but an iron knob, in the midst of 
the red-hot glass, pressing the glass, which was 
as soft and sticky as soft molasses candy, against 
the tumbler-shaped sides of the box. The man 
seized the box by the handles, and turning it up- 
side down, there dropped out a red-hot tumbler. 
A boy was waiting with a rod, which he pressed 
softly on the bottom of the tumbler, to which it 
stuck fast as he carried it to the fire to be toast- 
ed. By the furnace, on a wooden bench with 
iron arms, sat a man, who polished the tumblers 
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as they came from the fire with a bit of wood 
dipped in water, rubbing it over the tumbler’s 
edge as he held it on the rod across the arms 
of his seat, and striking the tumblers from the 
rod into a box of sand, 

“But I see no bottles!” said the King, de- 
termined to find fault with something. 

‘Bottles! why, here they are, your Majesty,” 
said the Wise Man, cheerily. ‘* These iron box- 
es are shaped within like the bottles that we 
wish to make; and they are in two parts, fas- 
tened together by hinges, so that they can be 
shut by the foot. Your Majesty sees this man 
blowing this bit of red-hot glass. He drops it 
into this box, and shuts it with his foot. He 
blows into the box, forcing the hot soft glass 
against its sides; and here is the boy ready to 
eut the neck of the bottle free from the glass 


drops on it from above. 


Majesty. 


very fine! 


thinking. 


tumblers. 





this wheel is made of a stone which we brought 
from Scotland last night, fed with water which 
Here is a tumbler, your 
There is only a line drawn around 
the middle, and a few dots here and there on 
the tumbler; but as the man presses it on the 
edge of the wheel, now here, now there, your 
Majesty sees this beautiful vine is cut in the 
glass! and—” 
‘*Yes, yes!” interrupted the King. 
But where is Hotontimorenos ?” 
The Wise Man looked astonished, and no 
doubt would have opened his eyes wider yet 
could he have known of what the King was 
For his Majesty was not delighted 
with the window-panes and the bottles apd 
On the contrary, he only said to 
himself that here was a man who knew not only 


* All 


still on the end of the rod. The man turns to | all these wonderful things, but strange countries 
blow another bottle; but the boy, still holding | of which he had never heard, and that one day 
the bottle-neck in his shears, draws it softly | this Wise Man might take a fancy to his throne. 
forth from the mould. By the fire a man holds | So, stepping to the door, he said to the Giant : 


a bottle-case of zinc, into which the bottle just 
blown is dropped, you see, and held to the fire, 
that its neck may be softened by the heat; and 


here, your Majesty, is a man with wooden shears | ‘‘He has been guilty of high treason. 
to polish and smooth the rim as the edge of the | knows more than the King. 


tumblers was smoothed. Fi- 
nally, here, your Majesty, is 
our tempering-oven, where 
our glass-ware is brought 
from the boxes of sand on 
metal pitchforks, and laid out 
in rows to be hardened in the 
dull heat of this oven for the 
next twelve hours.” 

“Yes—but—” answered 
the King, ‘‘this, after all, is 
only common glass, and the 
Queen is very particular 
about her table-ware.” 

“Your Majesty,” answer- 
ed the Wise Man, “we are 
biowing this glass simply that 
your Majesty need not suffer 
with cold, darkness, and 
thirst. Weare making flint- 
glass also; but it is a slower 
process, as we make it in 
closed pots, with only an 
opening in the side of the 
neck, lest it should be dis- 
colored bysmoke. We have 
workmen here who will blow 
you a tumbler without help 
of a mould, and will cut you 
off the top of a wine-glass 
while he flourishes it on the 
end of his rod. And we 
have others who will cut you 
out these beautiful patterns 
on bottles and tumblers only 
by holding them on the edge 
of these wheels, which are 
turned by steam. See, your 
Majesty ! the smooth edge of 


‘* Hotontimorenos! pitch him in.” 
“Who, your Majesty ?” asked the Giant. 
‘*The Wise Man,” answered his Majesty. 
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BLOWING UP THE GIANT. 


He 


Throw him into 
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his own furnace, 
out him.” 

“Very good, your Majesty,” answered the 
Giant, pulling up his waistband. But in the 
doorway he met a workman as monstrous as 
himself. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” asked the work- 
man, and fastened the end of his rod on the Gi- 
ant’s nose, 

Oh! then theGiant roared; but roaring was 
of no use. Up he went in the air, for all his twen- 
ty feet of length. The workman blew with all 
his might, and the Giant drew up and round- 
ed into a great glass bubble. The workman 
dropped him into a bottle-mould and blew 
again, and the Giant came out a bottle. And | 
it is decreed that he shall always be full of the 
nastiest medicine, and that he shall always be 
horribly afraid of being broken. 

Just as this was completed the King, hearing 
the uproar, came running in. | 

“ What is this ?” cried his Majesty. ‘‘Oh! 
oh! ow!” for, as quickly as before, the mon- 
strous workman had him also by the nose, and | 
blew him and swung him and moulded him and | 


| 
| 





We have glass enough with- | toasted him, and he came out a little fat pitch. 


; er; and he, also, will always be afraid of beiy, 
broken, and so sorry that people will wipe h 
out dry and never leave him a drop for himse| 

As for the Wise Man, he blows glass fo; 
the kingdom, and grows richer every day 
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HE peculiar interest which antiquity im- | cause also it presents diversities as remarkable 


parts to cities and monuments is not due 
to age alone, to the lapse of time merely, by 
which these objects become remote, so as to be 
seen through the long vista of many intervening 
generations, but to the unfamiliarity with which 
age invests all things, separating them from us 
by abysses which sometimes neither the mem- 
ory nor the records of men can span or illumin- 
ate. They become thus hieroglyphic symbols 
of a life which in some sense belongs to us, be- 
cause it is human; but we can only imperfectly 
read the signs; and though our sympathy is 
courted, our intelligence is defied. The chal- 
lenge to our powers of analysis, thus sent, as 
from a distant star whose light is thrown like a 
gauntlet at our feet ages after its own dissolu- 
tion, sharpens curiosity and augments our in- 
terest. The very darkness which gathers about 
the path of the antiquarian lends the romance 
of wonder and adventure to his most tedious 
investigations, He is the leader and repre- 
sentative of the telescopic intelligence of his 
era striving to resolve into constellations the 
nebulous milky-way of pre-historic times; and 
even his partial success crowns him with brighter 
honors than are awarded to triumphant geolo- 
gists and astronomers. 

Antiquity discloses to us a life which is our 
own and yet not our own, just as old earth- 
fossils establish a similarity of types at the same 
time that they indicate forms and proportions 
with which we are unacquainted. It is the 
same life, but revolves in a separate orbit and 
about a different centre. It is not only differ- 





ent because we view it in perspective, but be- 





as those which separate our flowers and forests 
and animals from the vegetable and animal 
monstrosities of pre-Adamite existence. In 
some respects it is to our modern life like the 
representations of art, ‘‘ similia in alia materia,” 
like a sculptured bass-relief, or like a drama. 
The mask and buskin and other paraphernalia 
of the Grecian stage did not more effectually 
remove the actor into a sphere separate from 
that of the spectator (so isolated, indeed, that 
within this charmed circle tlie descent of the 
gods from above, or the ascent of furies from 
the under world, never taxed the imagination of 
the Athenian audience to give to these appari- 
tions the semblance of reality) than do the dif- 
ferences of outward circumstance, of tempera- 
ment, of mental constitution—in fine, of all the 
conditions which regulate thought and action, 
separate from us the men and women of thie 
ancient world, Not more unfamiliar to Homer 
or to his andience appeared the heroes that 
warred about Troy, or even those ancient ladies 
of whom Ulysses canght a passing glimpse in 
the dark recesses of Hades, than do Homer and 
his contemporaries appear to us, The removal 
by death of a single generation of men shuts 
against the following one the gates of a world 
more alien than it is credited to be, or than the 
record of it which survives ever perfectly indi- 
cates. ‘The Puritan is already a stranger, how 


much more the ancient Scythian, or Egyptian, or 
Hindu, who are not only removed from us by a 
suecession of generations, but also by aliena- 
tion of race and climate—who inhabited regions 
which even to the cultivated Greeks and Romans 
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were enshrouded in the obscurity of fable. So 
that Herodotus, returned from his Egyptian 
tour, seemed like a visitant from another planet 
to the Athenians. So that in the more modern 
Augustan era the traveler to these dusky out- 
skirts of the world appeared to launch out upon 
1 phantom-haunted desert : 


“Sive per syrtes iter westnosas 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Canucasum vel quz loca fabulosns 

Lambit Hydaspes.” 


ay wm wy 


Still, notwithstanding this vast interval of 
separation, we are bound to those remote times 
by a sympathetic, unifying force which is stron- 
ger than that of gravitation. This sympathy is 
an original instinct in man—it is the grand 
Race-Passion. It is the centripetal force of 
human life, bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween its present and its past—it is the genius 
of reflection lifting the Isis veil in order to in- 
terpret that which is by that which has been. 
It is the secret source of the awe that inspires 
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us when we behold the seen pars the face | lects of a nies patient ond long- 
of Memnon, It afforded the basis of the most | tinued examination, have been well-nigh }; a. 
sacred oath known to the ancients. It was the/ in the attempt to discover which is fiction gy 
ground of that fear which the Greeks personi- | which is fact. A few threads of truth have yo. 
fied in Nemesis, warded their pains, and perhaps a few others 
But the zeal of the historian and the archw- | may occasionally be drawn forth ; but that th, 
ologist—a zeal born of this Race-Passion—is | gaudy-colored fabric of Hindu history, many. 
often baffled, and is never perfectly satisfied | factured by themselves, will ever be satis{,, 
with the results of its search. The startling | torily separated into its two component parts js 
events of remote history have left behind them | as hopeless as to expect that the waters of th, 
sometimes no trace at ‘all, and often only faint | | Jumna will ever cease to mingle with the Wa 
signs which are scarcely intelligible. The in- | ters .of the Ganges.......The result is, that this 
vasion of the Shepherd Kings—in itself, doubt- | city of Benares, whose antiquity is very great, 
less, an occurrence of great and lasting mo-| is robbed of much of the glory which is justly 
ment—left but a dent upon the soil of Egypt. | her due.’”* ‘ 
Nomadic invasions in Asia that, age after age, The study of Indian antiquities is very recep; 
overturned empires have left no more palpable | ‘‘Only within the last few years,” says Mr. She: 
record than the flight of comets through space | ring, ‘‘so far as Iam aware, have any inquiries 
upon the regions they have traversed. The | been made in a regular manner after old build 
most ancient monuments known to the anti- ings in Benares. James Prinsep, the great In- 
quarian—signs, perhaps, of conquests that shook | dian archeologist, was a resident in the city for 
the world, or of religious emotions which swayed | about ten years; but it does not appear that hi 
millions of the human race—stare us stolidly i in | made any important discoveries in it...... Major 
the face; they can not tell their story. More | Kittoe, the late Government archweologi ist, and 
recent memorials, having still hovering about | the architect of the Government College —, 
them the fragrance of the meanings which they | | beautiful Gothic structure in the suburbs of the 
embody, are confused, the symbols of one age | city—although interesting himself in the ex- 
being blended with, or, as in a palimpsest, writ- | cavations of Sarnath, some three miles north of 
ten over those of another. Benares, did not, so far as is known, examine 
Thus it is with Benares—the Sacred City of | the city itself. Indeed, so inattentive was }y 
the Hindus—a city so ancient that its origin is | to its claims to antiquity that he removed many 
only mythically recorded. As the religious | cart-loads of heavy stones, some of which were 
centre of Hinduism, of Buddhism, and then of | curiously carved, from Bakarigé Kund, on the 
Hinduism again, and for a long period as a/| confines of the city, and not more than a mile 
secondary centre of Islamism, it has influenced | from the college which he was erecting, without 
the faith of more than half of the world’s popu- | reflecting that they might possibly be relics of 
lation. But numerous conflicts have almost | ancient buildings formerly situated on that site. 
entirely obliterated its earliest monuments ; and | As a fact, they were originally connected with 
what has not been thus obliterated has become | a series of Buddhist edifices covering perhaps 
inextricably confused on account of the appro- | as much space as those structures the founda- 
priation by one conquering faith of the religious | tions and remains of which are found at Sir- 
temples of that which preceded. Hindu writers} ndéth, A third archeologist, Mr. Thomas, late 
have done little to relieve the difficulties of the | Judge of Benares, and a distinguished numis- 
archeologist; ‘‘they have shown a singular | matist, trod in the same footsteps, only taking 
neglect of chronology, and an utter distaste for | interest in the coins discovered in the city an 
noting and recording historical facts in a simple | in the Sarnath explorations. As instances of 
and consecutive manner. ‘This is the more re- | ruthless spoliation, I may here remark that, in 
markable when it is remembered that many of | the erection of one of the bridges over the rive: 
them have been accustomed to close thought, | Barna, forty-eight statues and other sculptured 
and have prided themselves on their intellectual | stones were removed from Sarnath and thrown 
acumen, that they have originated numerous | into the river, to serve as a breakwater to the 
systems of philosophy, and made great preten-| piers; and that, in the erection of the second 
sions to logical accuracy ; and that the habit of | bridge, the iron one, from fifty to sixty cart- 
the nation generally, for thousands of years, | loads of stones from the Sarnath buildings were 
has been to reverence the past, and to reflect| employed. But this Vandalism hardly equals 
upon and observe, with punctilious nicety, its | that of Babu Jagat Sinh, who, in the last cen- 
religious ceremonies and social usages tury, carted away an entire fope, or sacred tower, 
They possess no single record, among the ten/| from the same vast store-house, with which he 
thousand separate manuscript works of which | built Jagat Ganj, a ward or district in the sub- 
their ancient literature is said to be composed, | urbs of the city.” Much of the existing city 
on the historical correctness of which one can! has been built in comparatively modern times, 
place much reliance. Legendary stories are so | and, with the exception of an occasional bit of 
+ pry grey oreo: aphnanguarpdapned * The quotations given in this r, unless referred 
the one is so intimately inwoven with the woof | | beat Pr gy ay Mr. Sherring’ geen 
of the other, and the two form so homogene- | 


“The Sacred City of the Hindus,” recently published 
ous a whole, that the finest microscopic intel-| in London. 
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old frieze or cornice, or a broken bass-relief or 
statue, inserted into recent walls, deposited over 
drains, or lying neglected by the side of the 
road, there is nothing of an ancient character 
visible in a large section of it; but in the north- 
ern quarter of the city there exist a large num, 
ber of isolated specimens of architectural re- 
mains of various stages of antiquity. Not only 


architecture, but also sculptured stones of many 
kinds distributed among the walls and founda- 
tions of modern houses, and in such profusior 
that there can be no doubt as to the existence 
of an older city upon this site. Some of the 
capitals, pillars, bases, architraves, and mould- 
ings are most severely simple in their type, indi 
cating great antiquity, while others are crowded 


are there in this quarter separate buildings, or | with ornamentation. 


parts of buildings, of an early style of Hindu 
Vou. XXXVIII.—No, 228.—48 
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“Tt is worthy of notice,” says Mr. Sherring, 
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as mosques, mausoleums, dargahs, and so forth; | 


ieee , ee 

‘fas illustrating the nature of Mohammedan | and Southern India; the latter being frequent. 
: . . . . | . . . . 

rule in India, that nearly all the buildings in | ly of gigantic dimensions. 

Benares, of acknowledged antiquity, have been | symmetry and beauty, the difference is immens 


appropriated by the Mussulmans; being used | ly in favor of the Northern fanes.” 


Yet, in respect of 


The purpose of Mr. Sherring’s work is to giy, 


and also that a large portion of the separate pil- | a representation of Benares as she was and a; 
lars, architraves, and various other ancient re- | she is; of “her early condition—her connec. 
mains, which, as before remarked, are so plenti- | tion with ancient Buddhism, her architectura) 


fully found in one part of the city, now contrib- 
ute to the support and adornment of their edi- 
Not content with destroying temples and 


fices. 
mutilating idols with all the zeal of fanatics, 


remains, her famous temples, holy wells and 
tanks, and numerous ghats or stairs leading 
down to the Ganges—the legends concerning 
them—the peculiar customs at the temples— 


they fixed their greedy yes on whatever object | the ceremonies of the idolator—the modes of 


was suited to their own purposes, and, without 


scruple or any of the tenderness shown by the 


present rulers, seized upon it for themselves, 


worship—the religious festivals, and other top- 
ics, illustrative of the character which Bena- 
res maintains as the sacred city of India.” This 


And thus it has come to pass that every solid | subject is the more interesting in that Benares, 
and durable structure, and every ancient stone | which has held for 2500 years a foremost plac: 


of value, being esteemed by them as their pe- 
culiar property, has, with very few exceptions, 
passed into their hands. We believe it was the 
boast of Alauddin that he had destroyed one 
thousand temples in Benares alone. How 
mafiy more were razed to the ground, or 
transformed into mosques through the icono- 


clastic fervor of Aurungzeb, there is no means | 


of knowing; but it is not too much to say that 
he was unsurpassed in this feature of religious 
fanaticism by any of his predecessors. If there 
is one circumstance respecting the Mohammed- 
an period which Hindus remember better than 
another it is the insulting pride of the Mussul- 
mans, the outrages which they perpetrated upon 


their religious convictions, and the extensive | 


spoliation of their temples and shrines....... 
When we endeavor to ascertain what the Mo- 


hammedans have left to the Hindus of their an- | 


cient buildings in Benares, we are startled at the 
result of our investigations. Although the city 
is bestrewn with temples in every direction, in 
some places very thickly, yet it would be diffi- 


cult, I believe, to find twenty temples in all | 


Benares of the age of Aurungzeb, or from 
1658 to 1707. The same unequal proportion 
of old temples as compared with new is visible 
throughout the whole of Northern India. More- 
over, the diminutive size of nearly all the tem- 
ples that exist is another powerful testimony to 
the stringency of the Mohammedan rule. It 
seems clear that, for the most part, the emper- 
ors forbade the Hindus to build spacious tem- 
ples, and suffered them to erect only small struc- 
tures, of the size of cages, for their idols, and 
these of no pretensions to beauty. The conse- 
quence is, that the Hindus of the present day, 
blindly following the example of their prede- 
cessors of two centuries ago, commoniy build 
their religious edifices of the same dwarfish size 
as formerly; but, instead of plain, ugly build- 
ings, they are often of elegant construction. 
Some of them, indeed, are so delicately carved 
externally, are so crowded with bass-reliefs and 
minute sculpturing, are so lavishly ornamented 
that the eye of the beholder becomes satiated 
and wearied. In regard to size there is a mark- 
ed difference between the temples of Northern 





in the history of India, is likely to retain this 

position in the new era of enlightenment whic! 

under the auspices of Christianity, has alread 
| dawned upon that land. 
Benares, now the capital of a division of the 
| Bengal Presidency, is situated on the left bank 
|of the Ganges, 390 miles northwest from Cal 
cutta, but probably more than twice that dis 
tance if measured by the tortuous course of the 
river. * It stretches for several miles along the 
edge of the Ganges, from which ascend numer- 
| ous ghats or flights of stone steps. 


The streets 
|are narrow; and the buildings, principally of 
stone, are very lofty, and are built to inclose a 
circular space ; they often contain 200 inhabit 
ants each. The entire population is estimated 
|} at from 200,000 to 500,000; the exact number 
| it is scarcely possible to determine owing to the 
immense fluctuating population, but it is prob- 
ably about 400,000, of whom one-tenth are Mo- 
hammedansy Benares is properly the only Hin- 
du city in India. The wealthy residents live 
|in detached houses, surrounded by walls with 
open courts; the poorer live in mud huts, of 
which there are about 16,000. 

Mr, C. W. Dilke, in his recently published 
work, “Greater Britain,” gives the following 
graphic description of the city as it now ap- 
pears: 


“In the comparative cool of the early morning | 
sallied out on a stroll through the outskirts of Benares. 
Thousands of women were stepping gracefully along 
the crowded roads, bearing on their heads the water- 
jars, while at every few paces there was a well, at 
which hundreds were waiting along with the bheesties 
their turn for lowering their bright gleaming copper 
cups to the well water to fill their skins or vases. Al! 
were keeping up a continual chatter, women with wo- 
men, men with men; all the tongues were running 
ceaselessly. It is astonishing to see the indignation 
that atrifling mishap creates—sach gesticulation, such 
shouting and loud talk, you would think that murder 
at least was in question. The world can not show 
the Hindn's equal as a batdler; the women talk while 
they grind corn, the mev, while they smoke their wa- 
ter pipes ; your true Hindu is never quiet; when not 
talking he is playing on his tom-tom. 

“The Doorgha Khond, the famed temple of the Sa- 
cred Monkeys, I found thronged with worshipers and 
garlanded in every part with roses; it overhangs one 
of the best holy tanks in India, but has nét much 
beauty or grandeur, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
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swarms of huge, fat-paunched, yellow-bearfied, holy 
monkeys, whose outposts hold one quarter of the city, 
and whose main body forms a living roof to the tem- 
ple. A singular contrast to the Doorgha Khond was 
the Queen's College for native students, built in a 
mixture of Tudor and Hindu architecture. The view 
from the roof is noticeable, depending as jt does for 
its beauty on the mingling of the rich green of the 
timber with the gay colors of the painted native huts. 
Over the trees are seen the minarets at the river-side, 
and an unwonted life was given to the view by the 
smoke and flames that were rising from two burning 
huts in widely separated districts of the native town. 


““When the sun had declined sufficiently to admit 
of another excursion I started from my bungalow, 
and, passing through the elephant-corral, went down 
with a guide to the chats, the observatory of Jai Singh, 
and the Golden Temple. From the minarets of the 
Mosque of Anrungzeb I had a lovely sunset view of the 
ghats, the city, and the Ganges; but the’ real sight of 
Benares, after all, lies in a walk through the tortuous 
passages that do duty for streets. No carriages can 
pass them, they are so narrow. You walk preceded 
by your guide, who warns the people, that they may 
stand aside and not be defiled by your touch, for that 
is the rea] secret of the apparent respect paid to you 
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in Benares ; but the sacred cows are so numerous and | part applicable to her present state. 


so obstinate that you can not avoid sometimes jostling 
them. The scene in the passages is the most Indian 
in India. The gaudy dresses of the Hindu princes 
spending a week in purification at the holy place, the 
frescoed fronts of the shops and houses, the deafening 
beating of the tom-toms, and, above all, the smoke 
and sickening smell from the ‘burning ghats’ that 
meet you, mingled with a sweeter smell of burning 
spices, as you work your way through the vast crowds 
of pilgrims who are pouring up from the river’s bank, 
all alike are strange to the English traveler, and fill 
his mind with that indescribable awe which every 
where accompanies the sight of scenes and ceremonies 
that we do not understand. When once you are on 
the Ganges bank itself the scene is wilder still; a river- 
front of some three miles, faced with lofty ghats or 
flights of river stairs, over which rise, pile above pile, 
in sublime confusion, lofty palaces with oriel windows 
hanging over the sacred stream; observatories with 
giant sun-dials, gilt domes (golden, the story runs), 
and silver minarets. On the ghats, rows of fires, each 
with a smouldering body ; on the river, boat-loads of 
pilgrims and fakeers, praying while they float; under 
the houses, lines of prostrate bodies—those of the sick 
—brought to the sacred Ganges—or, say our Govern- 
ment spies, to be murdered by suffocation with sa- 
cred mud, while prowling about are the wolf-like fa- 
natics who feed on putrid flesh. The whole is lit by a 
sickly sun fitfully glaring through the smoke, while 
the Ganges stream is half obscured by the river fog 
and reek of the hot earth. 

“The lofty pavilions that crown the river-front are 
ornamented with paintings of every beast that walks 
and bird that flies, with monsters, too—pink and 
green and spotted — with griffins, dragons, and ele- 
phant-headed gods embracing dancing-girls. Here 
and there are representations of red-coated soldiers— 
English it would seem, for they have white faces, but 
so, the Maories say, have the New Zealand fairies, 
who are certainly not British. The Benares taste for 
painting leads to the decoration with pink and yellow 
spots of the very cows. The tiger is the commonest 
of all the figures on the walls; indeed, the explana- 
tion that the representations are allegorical, or that 
the gods are pictured in tiger shape, has not removed 
from my mind the belief that the tiger has been wor- 
shiped in India at some early date. Al] Easterns are 
inclined to worship the beasts that eat them; the 
Javanese light floating sacrifices to their river croco- 
diles; the Scindees at Kurrachee venerate the sacred 
mugger, or man-eating alligator; the hill tribes pray 
to snakes; indeed, to a new-comer, al! Indian religion 
has the air of devil-worship, or worship of the de- 
structive principle in some shape; the gods are drawn 
as grinning fiends, they are propitiated by infernal 
music, they are often worshiped with obscene and hid- 
eous rites. There is even something cruel in the mo- 
notonous roar of the great tom-toms; the sound seems 
to connect itself with widow-burning, with child-mur- 
der, with Juggernauth processions. Since the earliest 
known times the tom-tom has been used to drown the 
cries of tortured fanatics; its booming is bound up 
with the thousand barbarisms of false religion. If 
the scene on the Benares ghits is full of horror, we 
must not forget that Hinduism is a creed of fear and 
horror, not of love.” 


The description of Benares toward the close 
of the last century, given by Macaulay in his 
essay on Warren Hastings,* is for the most 





* The district of Benares was ceded to the East In- 
dia Company in 1775 by the King of Oude. The next 
year the district was granted to the rajah Cheit Singh 





of Benares, subject to the payment of an annual trib- 
ute to the Company. The violation of this agreement | 
by Mr. Hastings formed one of the charges against | 
him in the case of his impeachment by the House of 

Commons. This violation of agreement led to an in- 

surrection at Benares, resulting in the downfall of the | 
rajah and th- destraction of his family. When Cheit | 


is 
He §peak.s 
of her as ‘‘a city which in wealth, adits 
dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremos, 
of Asia, It was commonly believed that ha); 
a million of human beings was crowded jn;, 
that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines 
and minarets, and balconies, and carved orie)s 
to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds 
The traveler could scarcely make his wa 
through the press of holy mendicants, and po; 
less holy bulls. The broad and stately fligh:, 
of steps which descended from these swarming 
haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges 
were worn every day by the footsteps of an 
innumerable multitude of worshipers. The 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious Hin- 
dus from every province where the Brahmin- 
ical faith was known. Hundreds of devotees 
cathe thither every month to die ; for it was be 
lieved that a peculiarly happy fate awaited the 
man who should pass from the sacred city into 
the sacred river. Nor was superstition the onl 
motive which allured strangers to that grea 
metropolis, Commerce had as many pilgrims 
as religion. All along the shores of the vener- 
able stream lay great fleets of vessels lade: 
with rich merchandise. From the looms of 
Benares went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James's and of Ver 
sailles; and in the bazars the muslins of Ben 
gal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with 
the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cash- 
mere.” 

The early history of Benares is involved in 
obscurity, Indisputably, it is a city of great 
antiquity. Before Mecca was it existed ; per- 
haps before Jerusalem or the Egyptian Phils ; 
its origin may even date from the time when 
the Aryan race first spread itself over Northern 
India; certainly the beginnings of its history 
stretch far back into the clouds and mists of the 
Vedic pre-historic periods, It is regarded by 
all Hindus as coeval with the birth of Hindu- 
ism. Allusions to Benares are exceedingly 
abundant in ancient Sanskrit literature. ‘“ By 
reason of some subtle and mysterious charm it 
has linked itself with the religions sympathies 
of the Hindus through every century of its ex- 
istence, For the sanctity of its inhabitants, of 
its temples and reservoirs, of its wells and 
streams, of the very soil that is trodden, of the 
very air that is breathed, and of every thing in 
it and around it, Benares has been famed for 
thousands of years. Thg Hindu ever beholds 
the city in one peculiar aspect—as a place of 
spotless holiness and heavenly beauty, where 
the spiritual eye may be delighted and the hear? 
may be purified ; and his imagination has been 
kept fervid, from generation to generation, by 





Singh rebelled he was residing in a strong fort built 
upon the banks of the Ganges, above the Sivala Ghat. 
Warren Hastings was, at the time, living in the gar- 
den house of Minodas, situated in the Ausdnganj Ma- 
halla, nearly three miles off on the western side of the 
city. The rajah managed to escape from his fortress 
through one of the windows on the river side. 
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the continued presentation of this glowing pic- | captivity, she had already risen to greatness, if 

Twenty-five centuries ago, at the least, | not to glory. Nay, she may have heard of the 
it was famous. When Babylon was struggling | fame of Solomon, and have sent her ivory, her 
with Nineveh for supremacy, when Tyre was | apes, and her peacocks to adorn his palaces ; 
planting her colonies, when Athens was grow- | while partly with her gold he may have over- 
ing in strength, before Rome had become known, | laid the Temple of the Lord While many 
or Greece had contended with Persia, or Cyrus cities and nations have fallen into decay and 
had added lustre to the Persian monarchy, or | perished her sun has never gone down; on the 
Nebuchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem, and | contrary, for long ages past it has shone with 
the inhabitants of Judwa had been carried into | almost meridian splendor. Her illustrious name 
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has descended from generation to generation, 
and has ever been a household word venerated 
and beloved by the vast Hindu family. Not- 
withstanding her destruction by fire, applied by 
the brand of Krishna, which may or may not 
be true, and the manifestations in her physical 
aspects of repeated changes, shiftings of site, and 
resuscitations, yet, as a city, no sign of feeble- 
ness, no symptom of impending dissolution, so 
far as I am aware, is apparent in any of the 
numberless references to her in native records. 
As a queen, she has ever received the willing 
homage of her subjects scattered over all In- 
dia; as a lover, she has secured their affection 
and regard.” : 

Hiouen Thsang, the celebrated Chinese trav- 
eler, who, as a Buddhist pilgrim, visited India 
in the seventh century (A.D.), gives a descrip- 
tion of the district of Benares at that date. 
‘*The villages,” he says, “lie near together, 
and contain a numerous population. Families 
of great wealth, whose houses are filled with 
rare and precious thi. ‘ are to be seen. The 
people are gentle and polished, and esteem high- 
ly those who are devoted to a studious life. 
The greater portion of them believe in the he- 
retical doctrines (of Hinduism), and few have 
respect for the Law (religion) of Buddha. The 
climate is temperate, grain is in abundance, the 
fruit trees are luxuriant, and the earth is coy- 
ered with tufted vegetation. There are thirty 
(Buddhist) monasteries, containing about 3000 
monks There are a hundred temples of the 


Some cut off their hair; others preserve a tuft 
upon the crown of the head, go naked, and are 
destitute of any kind of clothing. Some be- 
smear their bodies with ashes, and practice 
zealously severe austerities, in order to obtain re- 
lease from life and death (that is, from transmi- 
gration).” 

As Benares is the religious centre of a faith 
which to-day sways one hundred and eighty 
millions of the Hindu population, it is natural 
that priestly influence should there be predom- 
inant. ‘Every where in India, and not mere- 
ly in this city in particular, the Brahman is a 
character, a study. No one, not even a for- 
eigner newly arrived in the ‘country, can make 
a mistake in regard to him. Light in com- 
plexion in comparison with the rest of the peo- 
ple, frequently tall in stature, with the marks of 
a clear, penetrating intelligence depicted plain- 
ly, and sometimes in a striking manner, upon 
his countenance, erect, proud, self-conscious, 
he walks along with the air of a man unlike 
any I have ever seen, in which self-sufficiency, 
and the conviction of inherent purity and sanc- 
tity are combined. He needs not the upavita, 
or sacred Brahmanical cord, thrown over the 
right shoulder, or even the streaks, in honor 
of his favorite deity, painted upon his forehead, 
to point him out. In his very gait and step 
you trace his claim to his superiority ; and did 
we but know the thoughts dwelling in his mind 
we should possess the real secret of his majestic 
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| demeanor. With the idea constantly before 
his inner self that he is himself a god, and de. 
serves divine honors—which is not a mere freak 
of a deluded imagination on his part, but is ac. 
knowledged by all Hindus, some of whom, as 
he pursues his way, will stop him, and then of. 
fer to him the adoration due only to the Aj. 
mighty, which he receives complacently as his 
right—how is it possible he should comport him. 
self otherwise than as though the earth were 
hardly worthy of his tread, and the crowd abou: 
him were, in his presence, a vile, unclean, and 
abominable race? Though mingling with the 
vulgar herd, he takes care to avoid contact wit) 
them, lest he should contract some ceremonial] 
impurity. He is most particular on this point, 
Should a low-caste man by mistake, or from the 
pressure of the throng, approach too near to 
him, he cries out sharply and decisively, though 
not angrily ; and in case the brazen vessel in his 
hand, filled with water from the Ganges, which 
he is taking to drink or for sacrifice, be touched 
by such a person, he immediately throws the 
water away, and scours the vessel thoroughly 
before using it again. When he prepares his 
food—for he cooks it himself—should a man 
of inferior caste, by inadvertence or from any 
cause, happen to touch it, the whole is consid- 
ered as spoiled, and is thrown away. Indeed, 
so rigidly observant of the rules of their order 
are some of the Brahmans, that even should 
the shadow of such a man, or of a Christian, 
fall upon their food while being cooked, it is 
altogether rejected. This mysterious notion 
of divinity, permeating the entire life of the 
Brahman, originates not only in the minds of 
the people, but also in his own mind, a marvel- 
ous idea of his spiritual authority and power. 

In Benares there are not fewer than from 
twenty totwenty-five thousand Brahmans. ‘They 
have control over the temples, the sacred wells, 
streams, and reservoirs, and other holy places 
about the city. They superintend the worship 
of the people, and give directions respecting the 
numberless ceremonies which are performed. 
Every sacred spot has some peculiarity con- 
nected with it; and it is of great moment that no 
punctilio should be omitted. They receive the 
offerings, the alms, the public dinners, and the 
good things which devout Hindus are ever ready 
to bestow. Some of them—not a few in num 
ber—are termed ‘Sons of the Ganges,’ and are 





chiefly found on the banks of that stream, aid- 
ing the devotions of the numerous worshipers 
daily resorting thither. 

‘* Devotees and pilgrims, separated or in 
crowds, are seen entering or departing from 
the city constantly throughout the year, espe- 
cially on occasions of great festivals. They 
come from all parts of India, Many carry with 
them the sacred water of the Ganges in small 
bottles hermetically sealed, placed in baskets 
hanging from the extremity of poles, which they 
bear upon their shoulders. The poor deluded 
sensualist, whose life has been passed in abom- 





inable courses, or the covetous Mahdjan, or na- 
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tive banker, who has made himself rich by a 
long course of grinding extortion, or the fanat- 
ical devotee, more simple than a babe, yet some- 
times guilty of the foulest crimes, still comes, as 
of old, from the remotest corners of India, as 
the sands of life are slowly ebbing away; and 
fearful lest the last golden grains should escape 
before his journey is ended, makes desperate 


efforts to hold on his course, till at length, ar- | 


riving at the sacred city and touching its hal- 


lowed soil, his anxious spirit becomes suddenly 
calm, a strange sense of relief comes over him, 
and he is at once cheered and comforted with 
the treacherous lie that his sins are forgiven 
and his soul is saved. 

“In Benares, therefore, Hinduism may be 
said to dwell at home, in the bosom of its best 
friends and admirers, courted by princes and 
wealthy natives, and aided and sustained by in- 
numerable resources and appliances. of a mate- 
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rial character, which give symbolical significance | 
to its existence and authority. Her thousands 
of temples, her myriads of idols, her swarms | 
of pilgrims, her hosts of daily worshipers, to- | 
gether with the pomp and circumstance and 

multifarious representations of idolatry in their 
vast aggregrate, cause the Hindu religion to 
be visible to the eye, in this city, in a manner 
and degree unknown elsewhere. Were a stran- 

ger, visiting Benares, to wander about among 
its shrines and sacred places, and to take note | 
merely of the manifold signs and manifestations | 
of Hinduism which he would find there, and 
then to quit the city without inquiring further | 
—without turning his attention to those silent 

and unobtrusive, yet potent, influences which | 
are undermining it in every direction, and are | 
in operation throughout all classes of native so- | 
ciety, even in this capital and fortress of idola- 

try—he would imagine that the city was wholly | 
devoted to the practice and ceremonies cf 

heathenism; that no ray of light had penetra- | 
ted its midnight darkness; and that it was an 

impracticable and impossible task to attempt its 

enlightenment and reformation.” 

The greater portion of Mr, Sherring’s work is 
devoted to the architectural remains in Bena- 
res, and it is to these that the illustrations given | 
in connection with this paper relate. Notwith- 


standing the great antiquity of Indian civiliza- 
tion there has been found no architectural 
specimen the date of which carries us back 
beyond the third century before Christ. 


The 
pillars of Asoka, which belong to this period, 
are the earliest sculptured remains yet found. 
“Of these,” says Mr. Fergusson, “‘one is at 
Delhi; having been erected by Feroze Shah 
in his palace, as a monument of his victory 
over the Hindus. Three more are standing 
near the river Gunduck in Tirhoot; and one 
has been placed on a pedestal in the fort of 
Allahabad. A fragment of another was dis- 
covered near Delhi, a part of a seventh was 
used as a roller on the Benares road by a Com- 
pany’s engineer officer.” Mr. Sherring hazards 
the opinion that not one of the cave-temples— 
so interesting to antiquarians and to all lovers 
of the curious—was excavated earlier than the 
first century before Christ. But those primi- 
tive specimens of architecture are not of a rude 
character; they must have had their predeces- 
sors, ‘Is it at all likely,” asks Mr. Sherring, 
“that the Aryan race existed in India for be- 
tween one and two thousand years, that they 
conquered a large portion of the country, that 
they attained to greatness and glory, and made | 
wonderful progress in civilization, equaling, if 

not surpassing, their contemporaries in other 

parts of Asia, and yet that during all this time 

they were satisfied with only transitory symbols | 
of greatness, and never conceived the idea of 
leaving behind them durable monuments of their | 
power which should hand down their name to | 
many generations? They must have heard of 

the vast structures erected in Egypt, and of the | 
splendid palaces, and stairs, and pillars, and | 





| in the stream, 
| dermined, and the blocks of stone of whicl: it is 


| some legend connected with its origin. 


other edifices with which the Assyrian mop. 
archs adorned their cities,” 

The most celebrated of the sacred wells jy 
Benares is that of Manikarnikdé, It is the firs; 
resort of the pilgrims, and its fetid water is re- 
garded as a healing balm. There is no sin eo 


heinous that it can not herg be instantly effaced, 
| A series of stone steps on each of the four sides 


of the well leads down to the water. Upon the 
stairs, in a niche on the north side, is a figure 
of Vishnu; and, at the mouth of the well, on 
the west side, is a row of sixteen diminutive 


| altars, on which the pilgrims present offerings 


to their ancestors. The water of the well js 
very shallow, being not more than two or three 
feet in depth, It is insufferably foul, and the 
effuvium from it impregnates the air for some 
distance around. The worshiper, descending 
into the water, laves his head and body in the 
vile liquid, and, at the same time, utters cer- 
tain phrases appointed for the ceremony. Di- 
rectly in front of Manikarnikd, and between it 


;and the Ganges, is the temple of Térakeswar, 


or “the Lord Tdraka.” When a Hindu dies, 
and this god is propitiated, he breathes into his 
ear, they say, a charm or mantra of such efti- 
cacy that it delivers him from the misery of the 
future, and secures for him happiness and joy. 


| The idol is in « kind of cistern, which is kept 


filled with water offered in sacrifice ; and, con- 
sequently, the deity is invisible. In the rainy 
season the swollen river flows beyond this tem- 
ple, which, for several months, stands immersed 
Its foundations are thereby un- 


composed incline to separate from one another. 
The upper part of the tower has been entirely 


| removed, in order to lessen the weight resting 


upon the base of the building. The ghat lead- 
ing to the Ganges at this point is the most sa- 
cred of all the ghats in Benares; it is also the 
intermediate point, so that, were the city di- 
vided into two portions at this place, they 
would be nearly equal in extent. In this neigh- 
borhood there is likewise an imposing temple, 
erected a few years since by the Raja of Ahmety. 
Near Manikarnikdé Ghat are Sindhia Ghat and 
the Raja of Nagpore’s Ghat, the former of which 
is remarkable not only for the massiveness of 
its masonry but also for the circumstance ‘that 
the entire structure has sunk several feet into 
the earth since its erection, and is still gradual- 
ly and slowly sinking. 

The older temples are objects of the greatest 
veneration, while those recently erected, how- 
ever magnificent, are shunned by the thirty-six 
castes. Every one of these old temples has 
Some 
of them are decorated with paintings. In the 
porch of the Trilochan temple is a remarkable 
painting representing the punishment of sinners 
in hell. In the fore-ground is the River of 
Death, through which persons are seen endeav- 
oring to make their-way to the other side. 
Some are left alone to buffet with the waves in 
their own strength; while others, who when 
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living in this world, supported Brahmans, are 
helped across by the sacred cow, who swims be- 
fore and drags them along by her tail, which 
they grasp most tenaciously. The punishments 


represented are various. In one place a con- 
science-stricken sinner, who has recently emerged 
from the stream, is seen strongly resisting the 
executioner who is dragging him away by the 
leg. In another is an enormous vessel full of 
clarified butter, into which the wicked are ruth- 


| lessly plunged. 


Here and there executioners 
are standing armed with prodigious clubs, with 
which they cruelly belabor their helpless victims. 
One conspicuous object in this picture is a pil- 
lar of red-hot iron, on the top of which lies a 
writhing and t.gonizing mass of humanity. This 
punishment is exclusively reserved for adulter- 
ers. 

Ascending a series of stairs leading from the 
Panchanga Ghat, we approach the lofty mosque 
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of Aurungzeb. ‘‘ The edifice itself is above the | lection of deities to be found in Benares, ‘T),, 
bank of the river, but its foundations sink deep | images are dressed in bright-colored garmen,, 
into the ground; and their enormous stone interwoven with tinsel, and are of various shapes 
breast-works extend far down the bank. In-| and forms. Some present a hideous appearance 
deed, it is said that the foundations of the | having large eyes and mouths, and being dest; 
mosque are as deep as the building is high, | tute of hands and feet. The whole collectioy 
Although more than a century and a half has | looks like a doll-shop of a very vulgar descriy 
elapsed since this structure was reared, yet it tion. It is difficult to understand how person, 
appears as solid and strong as on the day of its | in their senses can pay divine homage to suc} 
completion. The massive pile is on the very frightful objects; yet, on conversing with th 
edge of a steep bank or cliff; yet not a stone priests, they boldly defended the adoration o; 
of it has been loosened. There is a high wall, | them, and perceived, or pretended to perceive, 
next to the street running by the western side | neither the absurdity nor the degradation v; 
of the mosque, which is continued round to the | such a proceeding.” 
northeast corner. A door in the northern wall The ruins of Sarnath consist of two towers, 
opens the way into the inclosure in full front of | about half a mile apart, and of the walls and 
the mosque; the latter being situated on its | foundations of buildings which have been re- 
southern side. From the eastern side com-| cently exhumed. The great tower represent. 
mences the long flight of stone stairs descend- | ed in our illustration is one of the most im- 
ing to the river. The inclosure is not sufficient- | portant of Buddhist monuments, It is a solj\| 
ly spacious to give the observer an ample view | round tower, 93 feet in diameter at the base. 
of the minarets; but, nevertheless, it is extens- | and 110 feet in height above the surrounding 
ive enough to enable him to gain a satisfactory | ruins. Thé lower part of the tower, to th 
idea of their symmetry and elegance, The height of 40 feet, is built of stone from the 
mosque itself exhibits nothing striking, and, in- | Chunar quarries; each stone being secured ty 
deed, can hardly be called beautiful. It is plain | its neighbor by iron clamps. 
and commonplace; and, were it not for the “*The lower part of the monument,” says 
minarets rising above, it would not be account- | Major-General Cunningham, ‘‘ has eight pro- 
ed a noticeable object in Benares. The min-| jecting faces, each 21 feet 6 inches in width, 
arets themselves have a delicate gracefulness | with intervals of 15 feet between them. In 
about them which it is impossible to portray in | each of the faces, at a height of 24 feet above 
words; and my photographic representation | the ground, there is a semicircular headed 
[see page 751] fails to convey the exactness and | niche, 54 feet in width, and the same in height. 
exquisiteness of the reality. 1 do not remem- | In each of the niches there is a pedestal, 1 foot 
ber their exact height; but it is not less than | in height, and slightly hollowed on the top, to 
one hundred and fifty feet, reckoning from the | receive the base of a statue; but the statues 
floor of the mosque. When it is remembered | themselves have long disappeared, and I did 
that the bank of the river on which this edifice | not find the fragment of one, in my excavation 
stands is nearly the same number of feet above | at the base of the monument. There can be 
the bed of the stream, it will at once be per- | little doubt, however, that all the eight statues 
ceived that the minarets occupy a very promi- | represented Buddha, the Preacher, in the usual 
nent position in a panoramic view of the city. | form, with his hands raised before his breast, 
Although many of the buildings of Benares, | and the thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
especially those in the neighborhood of. the | placed on the little finger of the left hand, for 
ghats, are of a great height, yet they are all | the purpose of enforcing his argument. Judg- 
overtopped by the minarets, the clear forms of | ing by the dimensions of the niches, the statues 
which, pointing upward to the sky, may be dis- | must have been of life-size. Around the niches, 
cerned at the distance of many miles from the | seven of the faces are more or less richly deco- 
city. They-were originally some fifty feet high- | rated with a profusion of flowering foliage. The 
er than they now are, and were cut down to| carving on some of the faces has been complet- 
their present height in consequence of exhibit- | ed; but, on others, it is little more than half fin- 
ing signs of weakness and insecurity.” This | ished, while the south face is altogether plain. 
mosque, although so frequently visited by Eu- | On the western face the same ornamentation of 
ropeans, and regarded by them as one of the | flowering foliage is continued below the niche; 
chief sights of Benares, is almost entirely aban- | and in the midst of it there is a small plain 
doned by the Mohammedans. tablet, which can only have been intended for 
The Nepalese Temple, rising from the banks | a very short inscription, such, perhaps, as the 
of the Ganges, not far from Mdan-Mandil Ghat, | name of the buiiding. A triple band of orna- 
is a strikingly picturesque edifice, and arrests | ment, nearly nine feet in depth below the niches, 
the attention of all visitors. In its external | encircles all the rest of the building, both faces 
appearance it is altogether unlike the shrines | and recesses. ‘The middle band, which is the 
erected by the Hindus for the practice of their | broadest, is formed entirely of various geomet- 
religion. rical figures, the main lines being deeply cut, 
“To the north of Sankaté Ghat is Ram Ghat, | and the intervening spaces being filled with va- 
on the steps of which is a temple, or, more prop- | rious ornaments. On some of the faces, where 
erly, a room, filled with the most grotesque col- | the spaces between the deeply-cut lines of the 
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CARVING ON THE BUDDHIST TOWER, SARNATH.—NO, L 


ruling figures are left plain, I infer that the | south-southwest, where it is shown in a side 
work is unfinished. The upper band of orna- | view, with thé Chakwa or Brahmani goose seat- 
mentation, which is the narrowest, is, general-| ed upon it. This, indeed, is the only side on 
ly, a scroll of the lotus plant, with leaves and | which any animal representations are «given ; 
buds only; while the lower band, which js also | which is the more remarkable, as it is one of 
a lotus scroll, contains the full-blown flowers as | the recesses, and not one of the projecting 
well as the buds. The lotus flower is represent- | faces. In the middle of the ornament there 


| 


ed full to the front, on all the sides except the | is a human figure seated on a lotus flower, and 


| 
| 
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holding two beenslite of the lotus in his hands. 
On each side of him there are three lotus flow- | 


ers, of which the four nearer ones support pairs | 


of Brahmani geese; while the two farther ones 
carry only single birds, Over the nearest pair | 


of geese, on the right hand of the figure, there | 
The attitudes of the birds are all | 
and even that of the human figure is | 
The lotus scroll, with | 


is a frog. 
good ; 
easy, although formal. 
its flowing lines of graceful stalk, mingled with 
tender buds and full-blown flowers and delicate 
leaves, és very rich and very beautiful. Below 


the ornamental borders there are three plain | 


projecting bands. 


‘Near the top of the northwest face there | 


are four projecting stones, placed like steps— 
that is,they are not immediately over each oth- 
er; and above them there isa fifth stone, which 
is pierced with a round hole for the reception 
of a post, or, more probably, of a flag-staff. | 
The lowest of these stones can only be reached 
by a ladder; but ladders must have been al- 
ways available, if, as I suppose, it was custom- 
ary, on*stated occasions, to fix flags and stream- 


ers on various parts of the building, in the same | 
manner as is now done in the Buddhist coup- | 


tries of Burmah and Ladak. 

**] removed the ruined brick pinnacle, and 
began sinking a shaft or well, about five feet in 
diameter. At a depth of ten and a half feet I 


found an inscribed slab, twenty-eight inches | 


and three-quarters long, thirteen inches broad, 


and four inches and three-quarters thick, which | 


is now in the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. The inscription consists of the usual 
Buddhist formula or profession of faith, begin- 
ning with the words, ‘ Ye Dharmmd hetu prab- 
havé,’ etc., of which translations have been 
given by Mill, Hodgson, Wilson, and Burnouf. 
The following is Hodgson's translation, which | 
has received the approval of Burnouf: ‘OF all | 
things proceeding from cause, their causes hath | 
the Tathdgata (Buddha) explained. The great 
Sramana (Buddha) hath likewise explained the | 
causes of the cessation of existence.’ The let- 
ters of this inscription, which are all beautifully 
cut, appear to me to be of a somewhat earlier 
date than the Tibetan alphabet, which is known 
to have been obtained from India in the middle 
of the seventh century. I would, therefore, as- 
sign the inscription, and, consequently, the com- 
pletion of the monument, to the sixth century.” 

The Buddhist temple at Bakariya Kund has 
been appropriated by the Mohammedans, who 
have capped it with a dome, and now use it as 
a mausoleum. Although so many ages have 
elapsed since this temple was erected, and al- 
though it has been exposed alternately to the 
ruthlessness of Hindu and of Mohammedan fa- 
naticism, yet with such singular skill have its 
proportions been designed, and its blocks of 
stone been joined together—thongh without ce- 
meat of any kind—that, at the present moment, 
in spite of its aspect of hoary antiquity, it seems 
almost, if not quite, as durable as on the day on 
which it was finished; and it is unquestionable 
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an- 
dalish hands, it will continue to stand for uo 
turies to come. 

A work has recently been published in Loy. 
don entitled ‘‘‘T'ree: and Serpent Worship, o; 
Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India j, 
the First and Fourth Centuries After Christ. 
The matter of this work—the basis, that js 
from which it was constructed—consists of the 
sculptures of the Buddhist topes found at Sap. 
chi and Amravati: The Lordon Atheny 


| that, if it be not barbarously damaged by V 


for January 30, 1869, contains the following in- 
teresting history of these marbles : 


“For many years past there lay unnoticed in the 
| stables of Fife House a mass of old Indian marbles, 
| which had been brought over from Madras, hard); 
| any one knew either when or why. They were 
en and uncomely; and if any man had the wit wpa 
inquiries as to what they were and whence they came, 
| he was told they were fragments of an Indian te i. f 
of which scarcely any body in London had ever heard 
the name. Ifthe inquirer went yet further, he mich; 
—or might not—have learned that these broken stones 
had been found, a good many years ago, lying on the 
wharf at Madras, exposed to the wind and rain, and 
that after much writing of letters they had been shippe 
for England, where they had been tumbled out on the 
yard of Fife House. To ask how they came to be ly 
ing on the wharf at Madras was like going back to the 
Deluge; yet when curiosity pushed its way backward, 
| these stones were traced to Mr. Walter Elliot, who, 
when acting as Commissioner at Guntoor twenty-four 
years ago, had employed his leisure in grubbing among 
the green siopes and mounds on the River Kistna, aft. 
| er the fashion then being set by Botta and Layard on 
| the Tigris. Elliot had met with much success in his 
labors, having unearthed a city and recovered an an- 
cient temple, the details of which were of exceeding 
richness and importance. Nay, he had actually for- 
warded his wealth of examples to Madras, in the hope 
of their reaching London, and making his name i 
mortal. But, alas, for human hopes! Elliot was n 
writer. He could not tell his story in a way to ar 
| the public eye. Amravati was not a Biblical city; 
| and, unlike the Tigris, the River Kistna had a foreig 
sound. The temple which he had found was called a 
tope, the name and office of which were alike unfamii- 
| iar to the English mind. The temple was Buddhistic, 
| and as Gotama Buddha is not mentioned iu the Scrip- 
tures, the stones of which his temple had been built 
in Amravati could not serve to illustrate the form and 
site of Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem, Hence they 
lay on the wharf at Madras, exposed to wind and rain 
fer a dozen years, until some one happily found that 
these heaps of stone were in the way, and thought 
that, as they had cost a bag of money for cartage, they 
might as well be sent to the India Museum in Lon- 
don. Hence they were shipped from Madras, and 
brought to London, where, on arrival, they had the 
fortune to be stored away in the stables of Fife House 
with so much secrecy that not one soul beyond the 
clerks and officers of the ar had any knowledge 
of their existence. 

“Yet all these years there a in these waste places 
of our power, among these broken fragments of stone, 
as much curious and important history as any thing 
found by our explorers on the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes! 

«When Mr. Cole was laying out plans for our share 
in the French Exhibition, he propoged to Mr. Fergus- 
son, as the chief authority on Indian architecture, 
that some casts and models of old Indian temples 
should be prepared under that gentleman's eye. Mr. 
Fergusson, who fell in with the suggestion, set to 
work, meaning at first to confine the display mainly 
to photographic studies of Brahminical and Buddhist- 
ic works, backed by four or five casts from the curi- 
ous and beautiful marbles which had long been shown 
in the old Indian Museum in Leadenhall Street. These 
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marbles, we need not say, had been greatly admired, | 
and no one will be surprised to hear that good judges 
thonght them so fine as to warrant an artist in going 
to India to see their fellows, Well, Mr. Fergusson 
went down to Fife House, for a quiet study of their 
comparative merits, with a view to casting those which 
would best convey a notion uf the whole. He had 
turned them round and round, made plans and draw- 
ings, and in the end had selected four examples for 
the caster, when, to his great amazement, the clerk 
mentioned, ‘ just promiscnonsly,’ that there were heaps 
of such things in the coach-house in the yard! Yes, 
there they were—shafts, friezes, figures; a world of | 
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artistic fragments; some of rare beauty, all of singu- 
lar interest—lying in a shed, exposed to slush and 
snow. 

“Of course, the Indian authorities awoke to a eud- 
den sense of their treasure the moment their eyes were 
drawn to the stable-yard. Dr. Watson and Mr. Griggs, 
with laudable celerity, came to the rescue, The pieces 
of stone were now picked up and set in order. The 
separate slabs were copied. Soon these gentlemen 
began to find that they had something more in hand 
than a mass of stones. The pieces fitted to each other. 
It was possible to build them up; and as the pile grew 
higher, it took a wondrous and comely shape. In fact, 
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came back, as it were, to life. 

‘‘Many of our readers will remember the specimens 
of these Indian marbles which were shown in the 
French Exhibition, along with the rare and costly 
collection of photographs of Indian buildings. It is 
doubtful whether England sent to that gathering of 
the world's best any other series which so strongly 
engaged the interest of Continental scholars. 

‘* But this recovery of an ancient Buddhistic temple 
is far from being all that we have gained from Mr. 
Cole's happy thought. The recovery is that of an 
original record; and we have not only got possession 
of this record, but of its secret: The tope is a religious 
edifice, and the stones of which it is built are covered 
with tigures—figures of men, animals, trees, and rep- 
tiles. They are especially covered with trees and rep- 



















































































symbols of trees and reptiles. 

“The fact is not quite new, but it has not heretofore 
been suqwn so clearly and completely as in these re- 
mains. Buddha was an idol-breaker. He denounced 
images and symbols ; he prohibited his followers from 
representing God by any visible shape. His religion 
was one of contemplation and abstraction ; and in his 
saintly eyes, a sign or image of the uncreated and in- 
effable God was a profanity not to be endured. Yet 
here, in very early temples, we find the House of God 
profaned by types and images of what Gotama Buddha 
himself would certainly have denounced as devil-wor- 
ship. In fact, these slabs in Fife House cast a flood 
of light upon the dark history of Asiatic religions, 
which are not only curious as regards the past, but 
important in connection with the future. Men are 
governed through their religious feelings; and the 
first step toward a knowledge of these feelings is a 
perfect study of their religious rites. 





































































































ly and economically in ordering these monuments to 
be photographed and published under the care of so 
good an antiquary as Mr. Fergusson, whose produc- 
tion and description of the plates leaves hardly any 
thing to be desired. 

**When it was resolved to issue copies of the Am- 
ravati marbles Mr. Fergusson wisely suggested the 
addition of some specimens of the yet more ancient 
tope of Sanchi, of which there happened to be a cap- 
ital series of drawings, made by Colonel Maisy, of the 
Bengal Army, in the India Museum. The tope of 
Sanchi dates from the first century of our era, that of 
Amravati from the fourth. This additional proposal 



















































































that we have an excellent account, with specimens, 
of Buddhistic architecture in India nearly coeval with 
the Temple of Herod, and with the earliest Christian 
edifices in Byzantium. All these things are good in 
their several ways; but the history of architectural 
art is of less importance than the history of religious 
ideas; and it is for the evidence which they present 
of the early intermingling of pure Buddhistic ritual 
with the ancient worship of the land—in its two most 
antique forms of tree-worship and serpent-worship-- 
that these pictures of Sanchi and Amravati will be 
most welcome to serious students of our human his- 
tory.” 




































































It was at Benares that the founder of Bud- 
dhism, S’ékya Muni, commenced his ministry. 
There is a remarkable parallel between Bud- 
dhism and Christianity as to the outward cir- 
cumstances attending their origin, as to the 
systems which they respectively displaced, and 
even as to the character of the revolutions 
which they effected. Benares was the Hindu 
Jerusalem—the centre of a system of faith 
which had degenerated from its original purity. 
The Vedas, dating, possibly, as far back as the 
time of Moses, and containing many true and 
sublime conceptions of God, without any trace 
of the peculiarities of Brahmanism—nay, de- 













































































the old Buddhistic tope, under these skillful hands, | 


tiles; that is to say, with figures which appear to be | 


was accepted by Sir Stafford, and the consequence is, | 


thor 
of castes”’—had been abandoned. The Veq;. 
gods had given place to grosser divinities ; ,) 

people were burdened with priestcraft, gy 
were overwhelmed with false dogmas, }o,. 
morality, and a confusion of religious thoughts 
|In the sixth century before the Christian ; 

|S’dkya Muni appeared upon the scene. }j, 
was the prince of a royal house. He becan 
an escetic, living, as it were, in the wilderness. 
and after five years spent in solitary medita- 
tion, went up to Benares, prepared to meet t} 

doctors of the old system, and to establish 

new creed of which himself was the centre 
At Isapatana he delivered his inaugural djs 
course. The people heard him gladly. Hi; 
apostles went forth from the sacred city to an 
nounce to the world the appearance of the Sv- 
preme Buddha. This was the beginning o/ 
that missionary enterprise through which not 
only India but Ceylon also, the Chinese Em- 
pire, Japan, Burmah, Nepal, and Thibet, wit! 
their four or five hundred millions of people, 
were converted to the new doctrine. Moham- 
med with the sword could not compel so many 
adherents to his creed as this profound philos- 
opher, this calm disputant; and the morality 
which he enforced was the purest the world 


| ever saw, apart from that found in the saered 
‘*In our opinion, Sir Stafford Northcote acted wise- 


Scriptures. Like Christianity, Buddhism found 
its permanent home outside of the land of its 
birth. Although it continues to be the para- 
mount religion of most of the countries to whic! 
it was carried by the agency of its missionaries, 
yet, with the exception of Nepal, where i: 
maintains a struggling existence, it has long 
been expelled from India. Its extinction oc- 
curred in the eleventh or twelfth century, a.p. 


| The Hinduism which has taken its place is far 


more gross than that of the pre-Buddhist era. 
The idolatry of the masses of the Hindu 
population is extravagant and repulsive. The 
number of idols worshiped exceeds the number 
of the population twice told. ‘‘ Indeed, the 
love of idolatry is so deep-seated and intense 
in the breast of the Hindu, that it is a common 


thing for both men and women to amuse them- 


selves, with a pious intent, with manufacturing 
little gods from mud or clay, and after paying 
divine honors to them, and that too with the 
same profound reverence which they display in 
their devotions before the well-known deities 
of the temples, to throw them away...... 
Hindu, it should always be remembered, is, in 
his own fashion, a religious man of very great 
earnestness ; but his religion takes the form of 
idolatry. Idolatry enters into all the associa- 
tions and concerns of his life. He can take no 
step without it. He carries his offerings pub- 


_licly in the streets, on his way to the temple in 


the morning, and receives upon his forehead, 
from the officiating priest, the peculiar mark 
of his god, as the symbol of the worship he has 
paid him, which he wears all the day long. 
As he walks about, you may hear him mutter- 
ing the names and sounding the praises of his 
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gods. In greeting a friend, he accosts him in 
the name of a deity. In a letter on business, 
or on any other matter, the first word he inva- 
riably writes is the name of a god. Should he 
propose an engagement of importance, he first 
inquires the pleasure of the idol, and a lucky 
day for observing it. At his birth, his horo- 
scope is cast; when he is ill, the gods must be 
propitiated ; when he is bereaved, the idol must 
be remembered ; at his death, his funeral rites 
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|are performed in the of one or 
deities,” 

The problem of Christian missions in India 
is a very perplexing one. There are said to 
be 140,000 native Christians mm that country. 
More than 33,000 boys and 8000 girls receive 
a Christian education at mission schools. Sut- 
tee, infanticide, self-tortures, and immolations 
at idol-festivals have been done away. Up- 
ward of 3,000,000 Hindus and 90,000 
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Mohammedans attend Government 
and are thus brought under the influence of 
European ideas, It is by these indirect means 


rather than by the direct preaching of the Gos- | 
pel that any victory has been gained over Hin- | 


duism by Christianity. 

Judged merely by external appearances, Hin- 
duism was never so flourishing as itis now. In| 
Northern India the native merchants have filled 
Benares and other cities with new and costly | 
shrines; the number of temples and idols has | 
prodigiously increased, The revival of pros- | 
perity under the English rule has added some- | 
thing of external strength to the ancient idol- 
atry. But this attempt to continue in existence | 
what can not endure by its inherent vitality is | 
spasmodic, and a token of weakness rather 
than of real strength. Gradually the entire | 
system is being undermined; even Brahmans | 
are beginning to reject what they have hith- 
erto cherished. In the new era thus promised | 
Benares will continue to be in the future what | 
she has been in the past—the religious centre | 
of India, | 





A SIN OF OMISSION. 
HEN Oliver Ferris met Miss Thornivale 
at Winnipiseogee some summers ago he 
wondered why it was that, having seen her for 
several previous winter seasons in society, it had 
never occurred to him to admire her, or enter- 
tain any emotion whatever concerning her. This 
first struck him as he observed her stepping into 
a carriage bound for Red Hill; he had been in- 
vited to join the party, and had indolently de- 
clined ; he had seen Red Hill till he was tired 
of the sight, of cloud-spell and water-scape ; 
but suddenly, as he looked at Miss Thornivale, 
a mist seemed to strip off from before his vision, 
and made it appear the veriest waste of time to 
exist out of her presence for the remainder of 
the day. 

“ Allan,” said he, to a very blonde young | 
man, who was arranging affairs and had chosen 
his own seat beside Miss Thornivale—‘‘ Allan, 
is there room for one? I’ve reconsidered.” 

“Tf there isn’t we'll enlarge our boundaries 
rather than leave you out in the cold. There, 
you're not crowded, Miss Thornivale ?” 

And then the driver whipped up his horses, 
and Miss Thornivale looked across Allan's 
blonde mustache and asked Mr. Ferris had 
he ever seen Red Hill? It was her first sea- 
son upon the lake and among the mountains, 
and she had never enjoyed any thing so heartily. 

“Except the last fashion-plate,” interpolated 
Allan, looking down upon her with an indul- 
gent smile in his great aqua-marine eyes, which 
Ferris couldn’t help admitting were handsome 
enough to drive man or woman mad. 

**Oh, Mr. Allan,” she replied; “ you know 
that I soar above the weaknesses of the vulgar 
herd, ignore fashion-plates, and design my own 
bonnets.” 

**Every Woman her own Bonnet-Maker, or 


? 





schools, | 
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Millinery Made Easy,” said Ferris. ‘I sho) 

like to see you exercise your vocation, Miss 
Thornivale.” 

‘“* You think that seeing is believing ? 


Very 
well. I want an apprentice. : 


I am going ¢ 


| make a bonnet for a little friend of mine thi, 


week, and you shall assist.” 

** Which means, You shall thread the need|e< 
and hold the silk,” suggested Allan. “ ‘Thy, 
is as far as I've been initiated.” 

“Then you, too, have assisted at the aw{ 
rite ?” 

“Come, Messrs. Allan and Ferris,” cried on, 
of the damsels: in the further seat, “ this is no: 
appropriate conversation for the occasion. |; 
you don’t conduct yourselves seriously the hil! 
will come down upon you with a thunder-storm, 

“Don’t mention a storm,” said Miss Thorni- 
vale.” 

‘* But imagine Red Hill in one, all crowned 
with forked lightnings and swathed in pur! 
thunder-clouds and resonant with voices of the 
upper air.” 

**Mr. Allan, I believe you would enjoy Pur- 
gatory.” 

** Which is to say that, like the monk Basle, 
I should make a Heaven of Hell? Thank you, 
Miss Thornivale ; but I don’t see how it could 
be, unless I took you with me.” 

“I might consent to go if you would insur 
| me against thunder-storms.” 
|  ** You would find a strong odor of brimstone, 
|I fear,” laughed Ferris, “which might prove 
| too suggestive for comfort. But truly, Miss 
| Thornivale, you do not dislike a thunder-storm ? 
| I think there is nothing finer than that passage 
in Browning descriptive of being struck by 
lightning: 

“*Where you heard thunder and I saw flame, 

Another heard God call his name!” 


‘Oh, Mr. Ferris, you make me shudder. 


Dislike is a weak word for the sensation. I: 
blights the summer for me; I lose control of 
my nerves. Why, you would never know me!” 

**T should be exceedingly sorry at that re 
sult. Isincerely hope that thunder-storms will 
keep their distance, if the effects are going to 
be so disagreeable.” 

*«There, you are laughing at me; I won’ 
make you any more confidences, Mr. Allan, 
is that Red Hill?” 

“ That, fair pilgrim, is the shrine towar( 
which our footsteps tend. What a majests 
there is about these hills, as if they were in- 
deed the heirs of time.” 

**Tilustrative of the saying, as old as the 
hills,” said Ferris. 

‘*Mr. Ferris, I’m afraid that you don’t ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature.” 

** Ah, Miss Thornivale, there are some beau- 
ties that carry you captive, willy-nilly. | 
think I fully appreciate such.” 

And he let his glance meet hers and linge: 
there, wishing all the while that he were pos- 
sessed of Allan’s shining orbs, where one could 
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plainly see love sleeping in the crystal depths, | 
and anon rising to dazzle the beholder, If he | | 


**Jove!” said Allan, aside, ‘“‘if you would 
isten like that I would serenade you every 


could only dazzle Miss Thornivale somewhat, | night of my life.” 


if he could embarrass her gaze, cause her lids | 


‘**But I wouldn't, you know. I like to sleep 


to droop beneath his too earnest air, that were | 0’ nights.” 


something—a pledge of future triumphs. But | 


Miss Thornivale, who understood every thing | at this sally. 


Allan fetched a sigh from some remote region 
‘** You're not in the least bit ro- 


that was said to her, allowed herself to regard | mantic, Miss Thornivale.” 


him an instant, with that indifference which is | 


“I’m afraid not,” she returned, laughing. 


so tantalizing, which promises so little, but is | ‘‘ I'm sorry to disappoint you, but that quality 


sometimes the prelude to so much; and then | was left out of my composition. 


It is a long 


her glance wandered among the hills with their | way to Red Hill, don’t you think so?” 


heavy shadows and cloud-caps. She was think- 
ing, perhaps, of those weary winter soirées to | 
which her aunt had carried her night after | 


night, when the day’s toil was already heavy | before one impatience is natural. 


upon her, in order that she might in time se- | 
cure a suitable parti, who would overlook her 
want of dower in consideration of her hazel | 
eyes and docile temper. She was recalling | 
those weary, hungry nights when she had play- 
ed wall-flower to perfection, and had yawned 
behind her fan, and wished with all her girlish | 
heart that some one would take pity upon her | 
and ask her to join the quadrille, so she too | 
might swing on this indolent pulse of music, 
and laugh and grow gay and careless with the 
rest. And turning over these things in a sens- 
itive mind, she remembered that Mr. Ferris had 
been one of those who tossed her a civil word or 
two and then forgot her—till just this minute. 
“*Oh, dinna ye mind, young man,’ said she, 

‘When the red wine ye were spillin’, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 

And slighted Barbara Allan.’" 

The old song rose to her lips instinctively. 

“ Apropos,” whispered Allan, while the driy- 
er called to his horses, “‘ you must confess that 
it would be a charming name—Barbara Allan ; 
why not wear it, Miss Thornivale ?” 

This assuredly was not in her mind. She 
had known for some time that Allan was ready 
to fall at her feet; but she did not care to see 
himthere. Shewas not one to whom such things 
were a triumph, She remembered once to have 
read that there is a moment of extreme sus- 
ceptibility in the lives of most young girls, when 
the first lover that presents himself is believed 
to be the ideal realized; but in the mean time, 
if the lover delays, if he fails to recognize the 
golden moment, allows it to pass, it passes for- 
ever; the young heart suspects its impulses, 
and henceforth loves only @ Ja raison. And 
she fancied herself already to have arrived at 
that adamantine period. There was no need 
to answer Mr, Allan, such speeches being ev- 
eryday affairs; and, moreover, Mr. Ferris had 
taken up the clew and was apostrophizing Scot- 
tish ballads with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Ferris possessed a brilliant talent when 
he chose to exert himself, and on this particu- 
lar occasion he did choose so to do; he illus- 
trated his enthusiasm with snatches of Border 


“Are you tired, Miss Thornivale?” asked 
Ferris, 

**Not at all; but when there is a prospect 
Besides, 
there’s luncheon, you know.” 

“No, indeed, I didn’t. I did not know what 
the gods had provided for me. I was going 
away to-day, and missed the boat. That is 
what I call destiny.” 

‘*Then are you a fatalist, Mr. Ferris ?” 

“To a certain extent—after the event. It’s 
patent that I was fated to go to Red Hill with 
you to-day. I wish Fate would always be so 
indulgent.” 

And Mr. Ferris honored Miss Thornivale 
with another of his supreme glances, which few 
women had failed to understand, which this 
woman recognized and unconsciously welcomed, 
although she drooped ever so little beneath its 
light and warmth. 

So the day that promised little, in one as- 
pect, redeemed itself a thousandfold. Red 
Hill was in all its glory. Years after, when 
Barbara Thornivale—before she had dropped 
the Thornivale—looked backward, it loomed 
upon her horizon like some Mount of Transfig- 
uration, The very odors that blew across their 
path that day, the birds that thrilled the air, 
the clouds thax flecked the theavens, the heavy 
shadows of the hill-sides, all rose up before her 
mental vision, glorified by the sheen of two 
brown eyes, which gilded the landscape and 
brimmed the lake with beauties not of their 
own, Not that she submitted to the spell at 
once; it was only after many weeks that she 
awoke in chains, to realize that this first drive 
had furnished the first link—the fatal starting- 
point, which none recognizes at the beginning, 
which every body accuses after the event. 

It rained on the following day, a warm, con- 
tinuous rain, that lashed the pane and clattered 
on the veranda and blurred all the outlines of 
the hills. 

‘How provoking!” said Belle Brewer; 
“here’s a whole day out of our pleasuring.” 

**T don’t see that,” objected Mr. Ferris, ‘I 
am just as happy to-day as yesterday. Eh, Miss 
Thornivale ?” 

“The deuce you are!” said Allan, under his 
breath and bending over Barbara’s chair. ‘‘ But 
you are going to be gammoned, Mr, Ferris.” 

‘*T can endure it, so long as the victor is Miss 





melodies, sung with fine voice and feeling, and 
heightened as to effect by a face that expressed 
more than either air or words. 
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charms,” 
ano. 

Allan followed too, directly. Music hath 
power to soothe the savage mind, it is said; 
and Allan’s mind was in a sort of barbarous 
state that needed enlightenment of some kind. 
So he permitted himself to accompany Miss 
Brewer’s weak soprano with his deep tones, 
which Barbara had once likened to the music 
of surf on the beach, liquid and soul-stirring. 
He could have wished to reach her soul now 
and drift it out of present anchorage, if it might 
be. Therefore he turned page after page, till 
Miss Brewer began to believe in her own at- 
tractions, and consider the sensation she would 
produce in her world should she return to the 
city in the réle of the fature Mrs, Thorold Allan. 

But Allan was thinking of far different things. 
He remembered once to have drawn Barbara to 
his side by that powerful voice of his; he had 
seen her unable to resist its persuasive accents ; 
for a whole hour she had turned a deaf ear to 
all else, and had hung helplessly upon his tones, 
swayed by his breath, wrought upon by his will. 
In that hour he had begun to live—to live in the 
most opulent sense of the word—to feel the high 
tides of love drown out all selfishness, He had 
hardly counted that they might strand him at 
length. And so he sung on, as the sirens sing, 
confident, but humbly confident. He was just 
in the sweetest of Adelaide, where the ‘‘ night- 
ingales keep fluting,” when he chanced to turn 
his head and take in the sweep of the room. 
There was not a soul present but Miss Brewer 
and himself! 

**T believe I’ve sung myself hoarse,” he said 
then, closing the music-book and accompanying 
the action with one of his deep sighs, ‘It’s a 
divine song, but—” 

He did not say “but there’s no one to listen,” 
as he just escaped “gayi ing; but he looked down 
into Miss Brewer’s eyes without at all seeing 
them, seeing only Barbara’s ; and consequently 
his own wore a look reproachful and tender, 
which was very hard to understand, but very 
sweet to this young lady to receive. She an- 
swered him with a little sigh of her own. 

“You are tired out, too, with the effort, Miss 
Brewer; allow me to prescribe a siesta,” he 
said, “I’ve found it perfect magic for over- 
tasked vocality.” 

He wasn’t thinking about her needs mach, 
he merely wished to be at liberty to think of 
Barbara; and after Miss Brewer had tripped 
up stairs, Allan followed in search of his hat, 
meaning to take a turn in the bowling-alley, in 
order, legitimately, to give vent to his feelings. 
But just there, in the upper hall, he blundered 
upon Barbara and Ferris. 

**Oh, why did you leave off?” she asked, 
looking up brightly from her netting. ‘‘I was 
enjoying it so much!” 

**Yes, you seem to be,” 
ing significantly. 

“Oh, but it was delicious where the 
tigallen fliten,’ ” 


"said Belle, louuiing away to the pi- 


he returned, smil- 


* Nach- 
she sang in answer; “it came 


i 





up here like the echo of 1 a i nightingale, and the e 
rain played the saddest interlude. 
when you broke off so abruptly.” 

=% am gratified to be able to excite a passion 
in you,” he murmured. 

uy should like to see you angry, Miss Thorn. 
ivale,” said Ferris. 

“TI don’t believe you would like the effect, 
Mr. Ferris.” 

‘*T should like to see the fire leap into your 
eyes and consume your smile,” he continued, 

“Oh, Mr. Ferris, you are trying to make me 
angry, I believe.” Then to Allan: “ We came 
out here because the light, what there is of jt. 
is stronger here than down there—at least Mr. 
Ferris thought so; and he is sketching my pro- 
file, you see, and wants all the light which this 
great open door admits.” 

“ An unfortunate day for such an enterprise, 
Ferris, Why didn’t you wait for the sun?” 

“Because this is not a sun-picture. And] 
have found it wise, my friend, never to let your 
opportunity slip, even though it is convoy ed by 
rainy weather.’ 

“What a Solomon!” laughed Barbara, 
‘* Where now ?” as Allan moved off. 

If Barbara showed the least bit of a flirt, it 
was only from sheer compassion, which would 
not allow her to wound another’s feelings, or 
cause him to imagine himself de trop ; though, 
to tell the truth, she had really been enjoying 
the sweet heart-throbs of Adelaide, the drip of 
rain on the balcony, above all the téte-a-tét: 
with Mr. Ferris, more than she would have been 
able to realize except for Allan’s interruption; 
therefore it was the acme of zood-nature for 
her to invite him to continue the interruption; 
and the poor fellow wasn’t a bit too wise to 
throw up the idea of bowling, and to take a 
stool at the feet of his love. Aad, sitting there, 
he did his best to vanquish his rival, whose 
pencil was busily stealing the semblance of Bar- 
bara’s sweet features—to outflank him and steal 
away her heart. He was as gay and erratic as 
spring weather, coruscating with wit and rep- 
artee, and withal watchful and critical, i 
so be his case had any favorable features, if 
she inclined to him one atom less than before 
Ferris illuminated the scene. 

But he might as well have watched a blade 
of grass to see it grow. Miss Thornivale knew 
how to keep her feelings in reserve without dis- 
sembling.° In fact, there was nothing to dis- 
semble about. She had found Mr. Ferris fas- 
cinating, like the pages of a romance, from 
which it is difficult to withdraw one’s self; she 
had found him attentive to her every thought, 
which was much more delightful than any page 
of any printed romance whatsoever; but she 
had said to herself that presently there would 
be an invoice ef visitors from the mountains 
and the cities, and all this would cease; and 
there would be only Allan to see that she did 
not stand too long in the dew, to show her the 
finest points in the landscape; only Allan, by 
whom she suffered herself to be amused, so long 


I was angry 
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pe 
as he left love out of the entertainment—a sub- | lingeringly in the direction of the bowling- alley. 


ject w hich she was not prepared to discuss with I am afraid that he was remote from Barbara’s 
him just then. | thoughts at that moment: the wheels of for- 

“ Miss Thornivale has so long been a feature | tune had made a mighty revolution, and dis- 
of your social landscape, so to speak, I wonder | tanced all his hopes. 


you have not attempted her before,” said Mr.| They spent a delightfully tiresome hour 
‘Allan, rather ambiguously. |among the balls and pins, while Mr. Ferris 
“ Dear me,” cried Barbara ; ‘‘I should think | kept the scores and made the ten-strikes, and 
I belonged to inanimate nature !” Belle and Barbara made the blunders. 
“The mountain air,” said Ferris, ‘ inspires “ Mr. Ferris spins his ball as if it'were down,” 
one to great performances—intoxicates, in fact, | said Barbara, ruefully. 
like hasheesh.” | It’s down now, you will acknowledge, and 
“ Are you certain it’s the air, Ferris?’ good luck to it!” as he sent it unerringly along 


“J don’t know; I only offer that as a theo- | the plane, like fate itself. ‘‘ These are a little 
I haven't staid to define the motive power. | different from those pretty balls you were play- 


ry. 
There’—throwing down his pencil—‘‘ it’s too | ing with the other day, Miss Thornivale.” 
dark to see.” | ** Not quite so easy to manage.” 

“TI thought inspiration didn’t need sight— ** And not so entangling. Ah, Miss Brewer, 
worked by faith; eh, Barbara ?” | was it nobly done to move so? How men fall 


“T’'m afraid I never was inspired. But now | before you!” 
that I’m not necessary here I'll go look up| ‘‘Don’t laugh; I’m not a Hercules nor a 
Belle.” | Theseus,” 

“Don’t run away with that idea,” laughed ‘‘No, you’re an Ariadne to-day—‘ Bobby 
Ferris, ‘‘ You can’t picture our needs in the | Shafts’s gone to sea!’” 


case.” ‘Now, Mr. Ferris!” 

“ But Ferris can,” interpolated Allan. | ‘The little Brewer's in the doldrums,” aside 
Then coming to her side as Allan strolled | to Barbara; ‘‘ can’t send her ball straight.” 
away, and touching her work, Mr. Ferris asked : *“*T seem to be afflicted with the same inca- 

“And what is this you've been weaving all | pacity.” 
day? I wish every stitch was a letter, and “From the same cause, perhaps,” with trou- 
the whole spelled out the theme of your thoughts bled, questioning eyes. 
of this afternoon—this pleasant afternoon, in | “Perhaps so—there’s no effect without a 
spite of the rain.” | cause.” 


“It couldn't spell out half of them. It’sa| ‘I would go away myself if it would affect 
silk purse, and when it is done you shall have | you, if you would be miserable about it.” 


it, if you will, and decipher allitslore. Iprom-| ‘Ofcourse I should. We need you to keep 
ise it will take you a lifetime.” | the score.” 
“A lifetime well spent. Like the alchemists,| ‘‘If that’s the case, I sha’n’t go till I’m of 
I shall be looking for gold—” more importance to you. Ah, Miss Brewer, a 
‘A very appropriate place: I hope you will| spare? That’s odd, indeed.” 
find it.” | There’s no such a thing as pleasing you,” 


“Don’t interrupt me. I was going to say | said Barbara. “You might spare us, some- 
something fine about finding something better | times.’ 
than gold. And will you really give itto me?) “ Isn’ tthere? Have you ever tried pleasing 
It will be better than the purse of Fortunatus. | me?” 
It’s a segment of a rainbow—the bow of prom- ‘* Certainly not; I only try to please myself.” 
ise, Miss Thornivale.” ** And no one else ?” 
uy shall expect a sonnet upon it after that.” **Why should I try to please any one else ?” 
And then she wound up her balls of silk and “Why should you, indeed? Why should 
disappeared. | the rose try to be sweet, when she is sweet with- 
A matter of business called Mr, Allan away | out the effort ? 
the following week, greatly to his chagrin. Mr. | |  **Tt seems to me that we are a great way off 
Ferris, Barbara, and Belle bore him company | the track.” 
down to the boat. He told Barbara to take| ‘I beg pardons, it’s only your ball that's off 
good care of herself during his absence, and | the track.” 
Ferris agreed to relieve his mind on that score,| “ Well, it’s hard to keep this ball rolling, I’m 
while Belle Brewer volunteered to see that there | sure. Aren't we most through, Mr. Ferris? 
was no mischief brewed, and to keep a diary | I'm worn out with hope deferred.” 
of the important occurrences for his private de- ‘Shall I order a palanquin to carry you up 
lectation, Allan smiled grimly at her threat, | to the house ?” 
foreseeing that the important events would not| ‘Yes, you may; and four natives wearing 
be likely to come under her notice, or to be such | scarlet turbans with gold fringes and camel’s- 
as she would consider striking. So the steam- hair draperies.” 
er’s bell rung, the wheel made a revolution, and ‘* Will not one slave answer you? One with 
he felt himself already leagues away from Bar- | the devotion of ten? A slave without the name, 
bara, as he watched them turn away and move | Miss Thornivale ?’ 
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‘If you think him stalwart enough,” she an- | 


swered, laughing. 
execution !” 

** Which brings you out a head of Miss Brew- 
er.” 

‘* What an execrable pun, Mr. Ferris! 
you mean it?” 

**T mean all that I say to you, Miss Thorni- 
vale; don’t give me the benefit of the doubt.” 

At this stage there were fresh arrivals from 
the house, eager for bowling distinction, and 
Belle, never weary of well-doing, re-entered 
the lists, while Barbara and Ferris strolled up 
together along the terraced walk, stopping to 
rest in each leaf-shaded arbor, and looking out 
upon the beautiful lake, where children waded 
in the shallows and lovers took their idle pleas- 
ure upon its bosom, while gushes of laughter, 
shout, and song, and the delicious cadence of 
the oar, floated on the air, attenuated in sound 
and mellowed into perfect accord. 


** See, my last ball has done 


Did 


It was astonishing how soon Barbara forgot | 


ber fatigue under the genial influences of the 
day, the situation, and the society of Mr. Ferris. 
It did not astonish that gentleman, however ; 
it was the effect he had intended to produce, 
for which his powers were exerted; he was an 
artist in the affair, and he took credit to him- 
self proportionate. The warm hours melted 
into each other, and the day waned, and the 
near hills stood out like cameos and blackened 


the sky of gold, and still they sat on the veran- | 
da together, or walked abroad, or watched the 


new arrivals from the steamer or the mountains, 
and drank in each other’s words and tones, and 
grew half intoxicated with the fatal draught, 
and all unconscious of its strength. 

But that night, when Mr. Ferris awoke from | 
a dream of Barbara, a fearful dream—when he 
awoke with the cold sweat beading his brow— | 
he turned on his pillow and asked himself a se- 
rious question, ‘‘ Where were they drifting to- | 
gether? And was it wise?” and then he| 
dropped into dreams again, and “smiling put | 
the question by.” But sober daylight, that 
sharpens the outlines of things and reveals the | 
powder-patches of fancy, confronted him with 
the question yet again, and gave him a sensa- 
tion of uneasiness as he watched Barbara’s white 
hands delaying over the purse she had promised 
him, as though they loved the task; the eyes 
that were raised to his in blind faith and com- 
fort, the smile that blossomed into being at his 
whispered nothings. Sometimes he was urged 
to fly the dangerous neighborhood, and again 
he silenced importunate Prudence with the re- 
buke that there were things coequal with her- 
self; that sacrifice was good for the soul; that 
love was a necessity of existence much more 
than purple and fine linen and the best society. 
He did not calculate upon the fact that temper- 
ament is stronger than spasmodic effort. <Af- 
fairs were pretty much at a stand-still now, he 
persuaded himself—for though he sat and 
sketched with Barbara daily, though he brought 
the flower which she wore in her hair, though 


| 





| fect. 


every night at parting he held her hand for the 
merest instant longer than the occasion de 
| manded, still he argued that he was doing no. 
| thing rashly ; that he was only delivering iy. 
self to bondage while leaving her free ; that 80, 
when the summer had fled, she might choose q 
worthier lover, and he could go his way again 
with this one sweet secret flame to lighten and 
enrich a dreary after-life. Because one must 
eat the bread of bitterness to-morrow, shall the 
wine of life pass by untasted to-day? Mr. 
Ferris was not the man to suffer this omission. 

I do not mean to say that he had absolutely 
decided to make love to Barbara all summer, 
and bid her good-by with the roses and other 
dear things belonging thereto, He did nothing 
with premeditation, and there wes his only ex- 
cuse. And besides, he was at present in that 
dreamy middle state, where one does not see 
quite distinctly enough for an impartial under- 
standing of the case; where one is a little pur- 
blind, and where one mistakes fancies for facts 
and facts for fancies ; where the chaos of flirta- 
tion has not yet completely organized into mu- 
tual regard, and one feels scarcely responsible 
for a great many words and deeds. Moreover, 
he was not certain either of the reality of his 
own feelings or of Barbara’s, so that it appeared 
hardly worth while to run away from a shadow, 
especially when the shadow had a pleasing ef- 
So he staid. 

It is true that on one particular occasion he 
went so far as to take passage for Wolfsboro’ ; 
but then he went no further, and returned the 
next day to find Miss Thornivale on the balcony 
looking over the last number of Punch. She 


| was quite alone, and he moved quickly to her 


side, and bent back her head between two gentle 
hands. The eyes that met his were full of tears, 

“Crying over Punch?” he asked, throwing 
himself upon a cushion at her feet, which Belle 
had left an hour before to see the coaches from 
the mountains disgorge. 

** The moods are akin,” she answered. ‘‘ You 
know we sometimes laugh till the tears come.” 

“] know,” he answered, regarding her curi- 
ously ; but he did not say that he understood the 
Yhature of tears, had studied their chemistry, 
and could distinguish one of the first water from 
a counterfeit. He was rather elated with this 
discovery. Those few wasted tears, it must be 
confessed, seemed to obliterate, for the time, 
many of his selfish scruples, 

** Aren’t you going to say how glad you are 
to see me?” he asked, after a pause. 

**T am surprised.” 
‘*A fine evasion ! 
perhaps disappointed,” 

“Perhaps I am. Don’t you wish I would 
confess ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Well, then, I had no one to dance with. 
Belle and I walked in dreary solitude, with 
only Aunt Brewer to make it proper; we at- 
tempted a row on the lake, and finished by de- 
scribing a circle, growing dizzy and suecumb- 


You are surprised, and 














—— 


ing to fate. So we staid in the house after that, 
and devoured French bonbons and novels, and 
wished for a turn in the tide. Are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“J don’t see that you needed me particular- 
ly; any other would have answered—Mr. Allan, 
for instance.” 

“J suppose so,” she returned, mischievously ; 
“it was only for the sake of convenjence.” 

‘‘T have half a mind to go back.” 

“Very well; there are some bonbons left, and 
a chapter or two of the most heart-rending ro- 
mance. And then we go home after August.” 

“Do you? What will happen then ?” 

‘« Oh, school again, I suppose,” wearily ; “‘ but 
how do I know I’m not a gipsy-queen ?” 

“Do you want to be certain? There’s a 
handful of Indians encamped round the bend 
of the hill; shall we take horse and consult the 
oracle? There's sure to be a fortune-teller 
among them.” 

“Qh, will you take us? I never have had 
my fortune told. It will be such fun—” 

““T will take you. Shall we go to-morrow ?’ 

‘Tf Aunt Brewer and the weather permit. 
And now, pray, tell me why you left us so sud- 
denly to our own devices? Yesterday was the 
longest day.” 

“Was it? Thatis refreshing ; and, the bon- 
bons aside, I am gratified to learn that I have 
capacities which bonbons can’t equal. I left 
you, Barbara, because”—rising and pacing the 
balcony, and returning again to her side—“ be- 
cause I was a fool!” 

And then he sat down again and told her 
how dismal it had seemed at Wolfsboro’, without 
any friendly face to give him welcome ; how he 
had longed like a child for the morning and— 
well, she might guess who. And when he had 
said all this and a great deal more the gong 
sounded for tea, and they went in among the 
commonplace people and the lights; and Bar- 
bara felt as if translated into another sphere, 
and moved about like one in a dim, delicious 
dream, They danced that evening in the long 
parlor. Barbara was no longer a wall-flower ; 
she seemed to tread on air, and certainly walked 
among the clouds. The blushes burned upon 
her cheeks, her wide eyes had forgotten their 
tears—the revel had begun, and she neyer once 
thought of the end that might one day arrive ; 
that sad, unhappy end, when the lights are out, 
the flowers faded, the place a haunted silence. 
And yet she had no right to her blushes, to her 
happy-heartedness ; he had not said the words 
that would make life a holiday, something held 
him back. He had said it a hundred times, if 
eyes could speak; but some last particle of 


’ 


worldly prudence held back the frank confes- 
That very day he had opened a volume 


sion, 
of Keats at this prophetic passage: 


“Love in a cottage, with water and a crust, 
Is—Love forgive us—water, ashes, dust !” 


When Barbara had become a part of his 
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ties perforce, and had left romance a little be- 
hind, should he never regret? Should he never 
regret his bachelor ways, the club, the consid- 
eration of careful dowagers? Would Barbara 
take the place of all he should lose in winning 
her? If marriage brought cares and sorrows 
should he love her on and on? Was it not 
greater kindness to love and leave her now, 
than to woo her only to neglect? If these 
thoughts floated in essence, but unshapen, 
through his brainy was it not rather an af- 
fair of temperament than of will? Of a tem- 
perament that demanded the luxuries of life, 
and yet paused to haggle over this supremest 
luxury? In short, was he ready just yet to de- 
vote himself to one woman, when the world of 
women was so fair? You will say that this was 
not true love that stirred his emotions; but a 
dozen lighter loves had blossomed and died. 
When was he to know the absolute? What 
form would it wear? What heights would it 
attain? Or was his soul too narrow for the ex- 
perience? Was the passion too exacting, or he 
himself too weak of purpose? And yet he went 
on enjoying the moment at its utmost, bringing 
the blush to her cheek, the sparkle to her eye, 
neither committing himself nor involving her, 
he strove to believe, but because it was all so 
pleasant still repeating the pretty experiments 
and blinding himself to the results, 
And one day Allan returned. He wore an 
anxious face and carried a heavy heart. But 
Barbara met him with a frank heartiness that 
was simply discouraging in itself. In the hour 
of happiness she appeared unaware that any life 
failed of its sweetest satisfaction; and yet had 
you inquired the cause of her joy, she would 
have found it hard to answer: something too 
intangible to weigh, too ethereal to measure—a 
hand-clasp to-day, a smile of yesterday. 
They visited the Indian encampment as pros- 
pected, Allan following with Belle in sheer des- 
peration, ‘The beaded squaw who presided 
over the future of mankind for a considera- 
tion had little to say either to Ferris or Al- 
lan, foreseeing, perhaps, their want of faith ; 
but she took Belle into her lively confidence, 
and predicted great changes in that damsel’s 
career ; while to Barbara she gravely said : 

** You will be happy by-and-by—” 

‘*But I am happy already, sister,” laughed 
Barbara. 

“Oh yes; a little smoke, my child —all 
smoke.” 

‘But there is no smoke without fire,” ob- 
jected Belle. 

“ Bat the fire smoulders and warms nobody 
—warms nobody.” 

‘What does she mean?” said Barbara, 
thoughtfully, when they had withdrawn. 

‘‘She means to earn her living by ambigui- 
ties,” said Ferris. 

“T don’t understand—” 

“‘She didn’t intend you should; it would 
ruin her trade. Don't put any faith in her 





everyday life, when they had turned to reali- 


mumblings, Barbara. Here’s Belle as pleased 
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as a parrot, because of lady’s maid and foot- | veiled and weeping, and being overcome wit) 
man mysteriously introduced into her service. | thirst, he stoaped to drink of it, and the cruel 
I didn’t suppose the old hag understood human | enchanter stepped behind and pushed him jn, 
nature so well. I wonder if she gave Belle an | and the cataract washed him down in spite of 
incantation to insure their appearance— | itself, rending the air with terrible cries, ang 
“Rat, or bat, or striped cat, throwing out a dozen powerless arms ; but he 
Turn to youth with lacid hat?” was never seen again. The Mad Torrent had 
reason in its madness, 
“Oh, I don't mind her at all, only she—” | “TI suppose,” said Barbara, at this point, «jt 
**Disturbed your dream,” said Allan. |is meant to symbolize the losing one’s self jy 
‘*Were you dreaming, Barbara? And what | another—the abnegation of self in the lover,” 
was it about ?” | ‘* But you remember it was none of his ab- 
“T don’t think it would need a soothsayer negation; he was stooping to satisfy a mo- 
to tell,” said Belle, who was herself a little | mentary thirst, and the enchanter gave him 
piqued at Allan’s absent air. | immortality in a push,” 
She had counted a great deal upon his re- | “Well, the enghanter is Love, the resistless 
turn; she had calculated that the mutual at- | impulse.” 
traction of Barbara and Ferris would naturally | ‘Is love a resistless impulse ?” 
throw Allan in her way for sympathy and com-| “It was in this ease, if you will allow the 
fort, and she had resolved to console him after | impersonation,” laughing; “I like my fancy 
a fashion of her own. To be balked in an in- | about the legend best.” 
tention so charitable was hardly likely to im- “ But yours is only fancy, while my theory is 
prove the temper of a saint. after nature. I wonder if all events are not 
They drove home with the sun setting be- decided by the ‘push’ of circumstances? If 
hind the hills, and great shadows of giant shapes | sins of omission count as sins ?” 
thrown across their path, while the birds shook| ‘‘Oh, I’m sure they must. Doesn't the 
out a wild strophe to the falling day, and the | Prayer-Book say, ‘We have done those things 
wind freshened with a remembrance of mount- | which we ought not to have done, and we have 
ain haunts and bubbling springs. Ferris threw |left undone those things which we ought to 
his cloak about Barbara’s shoulders and walked | have done?’ It places sins of omission and 
his horse: was it not wise to catch the aroma | commission on an equality.” 
of the flying hours that would never repeat | “But you really don’t think, Barbara, that 
themselves by so much as an echo? So they | if I neglect to feed the hungry I am as vile as 
sang together till the hills answered in anti- | he who defrauds the poor?” 
phon, and all the sleepy water-courses swelled| ‘Perhaps not in purpose, but the result is 
the chorus; or he told her a legend of the! the same; it amounts to that in the end.” 
king’s daughter who hid herself in the recess-| ‘‘ But the effect upon my character is differ- 
es of a mountain to avoid a hated marriage, | ent. You must allow that.” 
but a wicked enchanter meeting her there,/ ‘‘In degree, but not in quality. They are 
changed her into the torrent that leaped down both a species of fraud. Yours is the selfish- 
the mountain-side m a white fury of despair, ness of the heedless, his of the avaricious. But 
that raved and shrieked among the purple crags | what is the use of discussing the question? You, 
and wooded peaks, and tore itself into ragged | at least, are not the one to fail the hungry.” 
shreds, and wreathed itself in rainbows, and “I don't know, Barbara; perhaps in my own 
tossed its spray in the face of the adventurer, | hunger I may overlook another's. But see, 
till the huntsmen called it the Mad Torrent; | there’s the hotel.” 
how for miles away you might hear the sound ** What a nice drive it has been! We must 
modulated by distance to a dolorous minor tone | have taken a longer route home. How the 
—an accent full of sorrows ; and when the frosts | lights flash in the windows of the hotel! It 
came and petrified all its tumbling trouble, and | looks like a fire-brand at this distance,” 
bound its wild strength, one could still detect it | “They are dancing. Do you hear how the 
murmuring under the icy fetters, sobbing to it- music quivers along the air? If one could see 
self in a frozen whisper, moaning and complain- | it, what outlines do you think it would assume ?” 
ing in a passion of sighs; andthe goatherdswould| ‘‘The serpentine; and it would be transpar- 
say, ‘‘The Mad Torrent dreams over her woe, | ent, like crystal; or perhaps opalescent, just 
and struggles in her dream.” But on the first | veiling all possible hues without hiding them, 
spring night, when the air was full of earth | as the Eastern women veil their faces to en- 
damps and the forgotten fragrance of violets, hance the splendors of their eyes.” 
they would awake from sleep with a chilly hor- | a 
ror of impending avalanche, and listen to the} ~ as pa Pema hes hmong ‘esinth'be,' * 
Mad Torrent calling with a hundred tearful | 
voices for deliverance from its torment. For | quoted Ferris. 
the legend ran, that when the true lover of the “But what shape do you fancy one’s words 
king’s daughter set out with staff and scrip to | would take to the sight?” 
find his swett-heart, he came at last to a foam- “I’m afraid that the words of some would 
ing cataract that fell in the image of a lady | take the shape of hoofs and horns, Going 
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down Broadway of a fine day, did it ever strike | 
you what a tide of thoughts were ebbing and 
flowing there; and whether or no the sight | 
would be pleasanter if you could behold the | 
thoughts themselves, and not the thinkers?” | 

‘‘No; do you suppose it would be possible to | 
know each other by the thoughts ?” 

“Perhaps; if we knew something of each | 
other’s lives. . If you had passed, for instance, 
[ should say, here’s a thought of Barbara's, and 
here is another. I know them by their sweet- | 
ness; and so following the clew, I should at 
last find you yourself. I fancy it would be a 
beautiful guide.” 

“But you don’t know all my thoughts, Sir; 
don’t flatter yourself.” 

Belle and Mrs. Brewer came forward to 
meet them, with exclamations and condolences. 

“ At what a snail's pace you must have come!” | 
said Belle; ‘‘why, Mr. Allan and I, we came 
like the wind. Aren’t you tired to death ?” 

‘*No indeed; I shouldn’t know I had been 








stances upon theie eental or bodily ooniiten 
while Allan controverted the theory, and main- 
tained that they acted rather from the impulse 
of some quality inherent in themselv es, unaffect- 
ed by outward circumstances. The discussion 
languished at length, and there had been silence 
among them for a little space, while they looked 
| out upon the lake and at the little clouds that 
| veered above and floated with the wind. 

** You didn’t know that I was lost overboard 
yesterday,” said Mr. Ferris, breaking the quiet. 
“7t's nothing but my spirit, Barbara, 

Now speaking unto thee.’” 


Belle gave a scream as if she had seen a 
ghost, while Mrs. Brewer said, in her matter- 
of-fact way, 

“But you were rescued, Mr. Ferris? How 
did it happen? and why did we not hear of it 
before ?” 

“It happened in this wise,” he continued, 
turning his eyes on Barbara: ‘‘ Yesterday Mr. 





out but for the pleasure.” 

And then she met the assuring smile of Mr. 
Ferris, and went singing up to her room with a 
heart as light as love could make it. What a 
beautiful world it was, now that she had ceased | 
to be a wall-flower! When she had completed 
her toilet she stepped out upon the balcony to 
look at the sky and feel the cool breeze upon 
her flushed cheek; she was standing there for 
an instant, adjusting her bracelets, when some 
one whom the shadows had hidden from her 
came slowly to her side. 

‘*T have been waiting for you, Barbara,” said 
Allan, and his voice was husky with emotion. 
“T have been waiting to ask if you love him— 
if he has stolen my birth-right ?” 

“If I love him, Thorold,” she repeated—‘ if 
I love—” 

“Tf you love dancing, come with me,” inter- 
rupted Mr, Ferris, appearing in the doorway. 


And Barbara, thankful for the release, ac- | 


cepted his proffered arm, and swept down among 
the dancers, and flashed through waltz and gal- 
lop, and forgot all about the affair till, just as they 
were separating for the night, Mr. Ferris asked : 

‘*Was it any thing tender, Barbara, that Ro- 
meo and Juliet scene which I interrupted? Was 
I mal 2 propos ?” 

“ No indeed,” she answered, coloring deeply ; 
“T was glad you came.” 

And after that he kissed the tips of her fin- 
gers, and went away and cursed himself for a 
spooney idiot who didn’t know his own mind, 
though confessing that he should probably con- 
tinue such to the end of the chapter. 


And so time sped; if they sailed to-day it 


Allan and I were out on the lake alone, you 
| may remember—that is, neither of you ladies 
| were with us, or the wind might have proved 
|less unkind. But you know that the lake coun- 
| try is subject to sudden flaws; the wind draws 
down between the hills like water in a siphon, 
and comes upon you unheralded. So while we 
sailed along, gazing at our shadows below with- 
out a suspicion of danger, the flaw pounced 
upon us like a ‘painted Pawnee’ lying in am- 
bush, and I sprung to the halyards, and lost my 
balance, and—here I am!” 
** Have we a hero among us ?” mocked Belle. 
‘*We have indeed, and Mr. Allan is the 
man,” said Ferris; ‘‘ without him, I should be 
‘Nothing but a spirit, Barbara, 
Now speaking unto thee.’ 


And it was at the risk of his life—his life? 
Think of that! It is no trifling matter, my 
friends, to risk a life. I have never tried it, 
and I don’t believe I ever shall; it’s a sort of 
thing that doesn’t come easy tome. Iam ofa 
cautious temperament—too cautious, perhaps. 
Greater love than this hath no man! How shall 
I reward him? Can you tell me, Barbara?” 

** Virtue is its own Yeward,” said Mrs. Brew 
er. ‘*Mr, Allan—”’ But Allan had slipped 
away. 

“Can you tell me, Barbara?” repeated Mr. 
Ferris. Her eyes looked out straight before 
her, large and glittering. 

**He is very good; he is very noble. Ido 
not know. I can not help you.” The words 
came in a loud whisper. 


‘‘Then I must help myself. I must reward 





was because they drove yesterday, and to-mor- | him in my own way.” 


row they would climb the mountains. They 


And here the dusk shut down upon them, 


were all together one sunset on the baleony— | and the band broke into one of the Strauss 


Mr. Allan, Ferris, and Mrs. Brewer, Belle and | waltzes ; 
They had been discussing the phi- | disembodied spirit but for Thorold Allan deliy- 


Barbara. 


and the man who might have been a 


losophy of events, and Ferris had adopted the | ered himself to its ecstasies, and went swinging 
views of Buckle, ‘‘that human beings necessa- | down the room with Barbara, promising himself 


rily acted by the impulse of outward circnm- ‘that it should be the last—the very last time. 
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**This is the last,” he said, as they paused | frowned down upon them like impending thun- 
breathlessly, and the music swept on without | der-clouds; and the earth turned on its axis 
them. ‘When I dance with you again you as if nothing had occurred. Barbara neyery 
will be no longer Barbara Thornivale, I hope.” | doubted after that first moment but he had 

Oh, Mr. Oliver Ferris! you have found a | gone forever; she gave him up at once, then 
heroic path out of your dilemma, but what | and there, without reservations, never hoping 
right have you to be generous before being | to see his face again, to hear his words, Ap. 
just? She ‘raised a glance to his, questioning | other girl might have looked for his return, 
and tremulous, that knccked loudly at his heart |might have hung upon the chance; but shy 
and shook his purpose for the nonce. Strange | never did. Another might have given herself 
thoughts multiplied in his soul: strange words | over to melancholy and bitterness; but she for. 
rose to his lips. What if they should#slip the | bore. There was that in her which was stron- 
leash? What if this were his soul’s need, his | ger than pain, which wrestled with it, which 
soul’s opportunity? But be it what it might, | wearied but never gave up the strife. But all 
he allowed it to pass, and Barbara sank into|the same she hated the long, sickly, yellow 
her seat and watched the dancers in a reverie | summer days, with blue vapors curling about 
of love and belief. Once after, in pacing the | the hills—the haunted silence of the late sea- 
long veranda, Mr. Ferris lingered to look in | som 5 and, more than all, the warm, panting 
upon the scene, and his gaze was caught and | rains that dripped from the eaves and pattered 
fixed by the picture of this quiet girl, rosy | on the balcony, awd stirred her with strange in- 
amidst her visions, with eyes that searched the | tonings of her grief. And Allan—poor, obtuse 
future and found it fair. fellow !—never dreamed but all hag gone well 

**Good-night,” he called to her, when she | with her, never met the hopeless sorrow of her 
was half-way up the staircase. ‘‘Good-night, | eyes. Knowing her to be beloved, believing 
Miss Thornivale, and good-by. I'm off to-| her happy, he was at infinite pains to refer to 
morrow before you are out of your dreams.” | Mr. Ferris—to his pleasant traits, his profound 

* Good-night, Mr. Ferris, and a pleasant trip | opinions, his original ways; to quote him at 
for you,” she returned. She thought he re- | odd times; to say, “‘If Mr. Ferris were only 
ferred to the excursion of a day which he and | here we would go there, or do this; but with- 
Allan had proposed taking together—a sort of | out him we are all becalmed.” And Barbara 
up-hill walking-match, about which there had | never waived the subject, nor winced under the 
been much vaunting and jesting. | ordeal; not even when Mrs. Brewer, glancing 


Barbara slept late the next morning, as though | over a daily paper, called to her: 


drugged with pleasure; and when atlength she| “Did you see this, Barbara dear? Here's 
came down like a white cloud in her fluted cam- | Mr. Ferris, passenger in the Meteor for South 
bric robe she met Allan on the veranda. | America, Did you know about it, Barbara?” 


*““You have not gone, then?” she said in 
ssing. 
‘*No, I have not gone, 


” 


in some surprise, | 


**T did not know about it,” Barbara replied, 
| speaking slowly and pricking her finger with 
‘her needle. “He has often spoken of visiting 


and looking after her as one looks at a flower | South America, but I never heard him men- 


growing out of reach. 
She wandered into the drawing-room, where 
Belle was languidly turning over the music. 


| tion any particular time for the journey.” 


And then there flashed across her memory, 
| like the coruscations of a Southern night, the 


“Isn't it too bad?” queried that impulsive | hours he had spent with her, describing the gor- 
creature. ‘*Mr. Ferris has gone. How shall | | Seous scenery of the Amazon and the cafions 
we get on without him?” of the Andes ; how his imagination had taken 

For an instant the room reeled before Bar- | fire with the subject, and he had painted it all 
bara’s eyes and grew blank; she felt as if an| with warmth and delight, as if they were one 
earthquake had rent the solid ‘foundations. She | day to explore that fairy-land together. And 
was fast forgetting where she was, what had | yet she must go on with her life all the same, 
happened, what was to follow; her senses were | as if no eclipse had interfered, as if she had 
failing, but something came to her aid. She | not heard the thunders of fate rebuking her, 
must not surrender. It was a sharp agony that | nor seen its sharp lightnings divide her heav- 
followed, like that experienced by those afflict-|ens. And she did go on with it all the same 
ed with a certain vital disease, which lasts but | ‘to outward appearance; she took it up where 
a breathing space, since flesh and blood could | | it had seemed to lose vitality and impetus, in- 
not endure a second longer. Nobody had ob-| grafting it with fresh hopes and happinesses, 
served her. She was quite herself now, and | till you would have sworn they were outgrowths 
she answered without any undue hesitation, as | of the parent stock, and not the fruits of pa- 
it would appear, with. perfect truth and com- | tience and long-suffering. But this was hard- 
posure : | |ly begun up there among the everlasting hills ; 

“Has he really gone? I'm sure I don’t | there it was always pain to follow the same 
know, Belle—the best we can, I suppose.” | ways, the same pleasures as before; but she 

And after that the day’s pleasure went on; | suffered it and gave no sign. The mountains 
people arrived and departed; the sun shone; | themselves showed no braver front to storms 
little clouds blew across the sky; the hills | than she to adversity. 
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Once, in their later picnicking, they came | vision” fled ever before, and vexed him with its 


across the broken flask that had furnished forth | lovesomeness and tantalized him with its re- 


a portion of some earlier lunch, when they sat, as | 
now, among fern and sweet-brier, with a mount- 
ain for back-ground. Allan picked up the frag- | 
ment now, and filled it with wild flowers to or- | 
nament the feast; it reminded Barbara of the | 
skull that garnished the Roman festa, and it | 
made her shudder with an unexplained dread. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Brewer, regarding it; “that 
is the very bottle Barbara cut her hand upon, 
and Mr. Ferris bound it up like any surgeon. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Only he was ten times as long abont it, 
mamma,” pouted Belle; and Barbara felt the 
wound throb afresh, and by some chance move- 
ment overthrew the offender, so that it splint- 
ered into a thousand atoms, and tossed its nose- 
gay into the little beck that bawled from rock 
to rock, from steep to steep, a yard away. 

And so, when August had ripened the sum- 
mer, when Barbara had stepped her foot upon 
the steamer, and watched the last peak van- 
ish, the last blue outline dissolve in distance 
that marvelous picture, the procession of the 
hills, standing like sentinels through the ages, 
wrapped in mists and sheathed in sunshine, 
shift and fade and disappear, she felt that 
just so the joys of her youth fell away, and 
left the prospect tame and wearying; and she | 
thanked her stars for the dingy little school- 
room to which she was going, for the boister- 
ous children who waited for her, for hard work, 
and no space in which to indulge sad fancies. 

And so the summer had done with Miss Bar- 
bara Thornivale ; and, gazing with Belle across 
the lake while the wind blew fresh in her face, 
what wonder if the old ballad rose again to her 
lips : 

“*Oh, dinna ye mind, young man,’ said she, 
‘When the red wine ye were spillin’, 
That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan!” 


It was five years since Mr. Ferris lost his 
heart at Winnipiseogee. Fortune had févored 
him in most things during that time. He was 


moteness. He was, moreover, full of reproaches 
for himself. He had not counted upon love be- 
ing so long-lived, upon its lending a color to his 
thoughts, upon its haunting him like an injured 
ghost. He had fancied it a weakness that would 
pass, but it had followed and clung to him-—— 
how, then, had it fared with Barbara? <A wo- 
man with only the shallow excitements of a 
woman's life to disenchant her? Because he 
had once held love in his hands to take or leave 
he could not disabuse himself of the idea that 
the choice was still open to him. 

It was in this state of mind that he found 
himself one evening at a fashionable soirée in 
Madison Square. Things had changed some- 
what since his last entrance into society, since 
his sojourn abroad: the reigning beauties of 
that day had married, and other beauties now 
reigned in their stead; there were new faces, 
new names, new fashions; little or nothing was 
old except the old, old story, written in the 
same old language of smiles and tender re- 
gards. It was already late when he arrived, 
and he was just growing warm in a discussion 
upon some mammoth project of the day. He 
was saying: 

“But this scheme, Mr. Douglass, will de- 
mand a great outlay at the beginning. Is it 
rational to suppose—” 

And here a faint odor of attar of roses blew 
across his face, and he was up at Lake Winni- 
piseogee, and the time was summer, and Bar- 
bara, in giving him a drop of attar, had spilled 
the contents of the tiny vial, and all the air was 
fine and sweet with the precious exhalation. 

“*Ts it rational to suppose, I say—” 

But another such breath destroyed the sup- 
position for a second time. <A gentleman was 
just seating a lady in rosercolored satin from 
the dance—a lady. whose fair features were 
wondrously familiar, who turned and looked at 
him with an air of surprise which brought him 
to her side in an instant. 

‘*Barbara, Barbara! Is it possible?” he 
cried ; then, speaking to the gentleman whom 





no longer a man of moderate means, to whom 
marriage might deny many gentlemanly lux- 
uries; he could marry now when he pleased, 
without counting the cost, without sacrificing a 
single comfort. He had been thinking of this 
of late, and of Barbara too; wishing he had 


he had left thus abruptly, ‘‘ Excuse me; I have 
just discovered an old and very dear friend ;” 
| and Mr. Douglass smiled his pardon and left 
them alone. 

“Indeed, Mr. Ferris,” said Barbara, “I 
could hardly believe my eyes, though they are 





once had the grace to tell Barbara his secret, 
and to take the consequences. 


might have prospered as well; and then, had it 
been otherwise, they should at least have loved 
and suffered together—for he was arriving at 
that age when one feels the lack of love, when 
one needs its stimulus, when it has become of 
much more significance than bank-stock and 
selfish ease, ‘Truth to say, he had missed Bar- 
bara in every pleasure of his life; under what- 
ever clime, amidst whatever beauties of nature 
or art chance had brought him, ‘‘a dim, sweet 


They might | 
not have been so trying as he imagined; affairs | 


faithful witnesses. It is so long since I have 
seen you. What have you done with yourself 
all these years ?” 
| ‘There was not a shade of embarrassment in 
| her manner. Ferris could have wished it oth- 
| erwise, but one can not order every thing. 
**Wretchedly enough, Barbara, without you,” 
| he answered her. ' 
| You are your old self at least,” she langhed, 
flirting her laced fan. 
**In one thing I am, indeed, all my old self; 
| no change of time or place has been able to ef- 


| fect a change in my affections, Barbara.” 
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**No?” with the least movement of uneasi- | 


ness. “Time is something of an iconoclast. 
You are fortunate to have preserved any thing 
from its destroying finger.” 

“Am I? If you say so it must be true. 
Barbara, I did violence to my best feelings 
once. I sinned against myself and you—a sin 
of omission. Can you forgive me, Barbara? 
I loved you—I love—” 

Her face was wild and white with surprise 
and pain; she put up a deprecating hand, He 
could have caught and covered it with kisses, | 
but for a handsome officer who bent his gaze 
upon her and came forward. 

**Ts it the Lancers, Major Purviance ?” she | 
asked, trembling visibly. 

‘It is the Lancers, unless you have recon- | 
sidered, in which case I shall join the Cretan 
reserve.” 

** Oh, I never reconsider,” rising; then, giv- 
ing a hand to Mr. Ferris, she said, half under 
her breath: ‘‘I absolve you of your sin of omis- 
sion. Pray forget it, for my sake; at least, 
don’t make it a sin of commission.” 

And there was nothing left to him but a| 
memory and the faint odor of attar. A little 
later, as Mr. Ferris followed a couple down the 
broad steps of the mansion, he had the satisfac- 
tion of overhearing a gentleman ask : 

** Was it an old lover of yours, Bab ?” 

** He is no lover of mine,” the answer came. | 
**T think he never loved any one but himself | 
distractedly. But he is very pleasant in his | 
way, poor fellow!” And then, ‘‘ But, Mr. | 
Douglass, haven’t we staid unusually late? I 
wish Thorold could have been with us. Do} 
you know, I positively haven’t danced with him | 
since my marriage!” 

And the coachman cracked his whip, and | 
Mr. Ferris was left behind. 


| 





BOTH SIDES. 


HERE is said to be somewhere a tradition | 
that Mrs. Wordsworth wrote some of her | 
husband’s finest poems. “‘Mayster Wordsworth | 
is dead and gone,” said an old lady, a towns- | 
woman of the Lake Poet, ‘‘ but his puir wife | 
will still carry on the business !” 
I confess, now that I am fairly seated in the | 
window-sill, with my paper in my lap, my ink- | 


ord would be quite legible; though I am per- 
fectly aware that in the capacity to make such 
a remark I argue myself upon the shady side 
of forty. 

His diary is entered in short-hand, I haye 
by me all the best manuals of phonography, but 
it is hit or miss what material I am able to ob. 
tain from it. 

As Irma, the brown-eyed countess in “Oy 


| the Heights” said, shuddering, of convent life, 


the narrative is one ‘‘in which nothing hap- 
pens.” But that one may say of your history, 
or mine, or John Smith’s; and you and I and 


| John Smith make up the world, after all. 


They had ‘‘ grown up” together, in the full 
sense of the term—and that was just the mat- 
ter. ‘They had eaten each other’s mud pies, 
taken the croup in each other’s snow forts, cried 


| Out the sums on each other's slates, tipped over 
| each other’s ink-bottles, sopped up the ink with 
| their mutual handkerchiefs, ‘‘told” of each 
| other in about equal proportions, and “ made 


up” in a common exuberance of sobs and sas- 
safras. They had played at lovers behind 
the wood-pile, been married by the prize speak- 
er, been divorced by the ‘‘ first base,” been re- 
united by the minister’s daughter, and gone to 
housekeeping in the peat swamp, at regular in- 


tervals, as far back as their memory extended. 


She had blue eyes, and never understood 
Vulgar Fractions. 

He used to miss, so that she might get to 
the head of the class, 

One day she braided her hair in two little 
braids behind, and tied it with a pink lute- 
string ribbon at three cents a yard. When 
they walked home together he touched it gen- 
tly, to signify his approbation, and she blushed 
like a May-flower. 

It could not have been long after that before 
she grew shy at singing-school, and was apt 
to be going home with her brother. In an- 
other year, when he went to St. Dayid’s Col- 
lege, she cried herself to sleep, forgot to crimp 
her hair, and said that nothing was the matter. 

So, of course, when he came home on his 
first vacation, it all happened as it could not 
very well help happening, and as I suppose it 
must go on happening to the end of all young 
things’ dreaming or of old ones’ warning. 

She sat in the choir in a blue dress with 


bottle on my foot, and the children at school, | white spots, with a pink bonnet and pink 
that I feel not unlike the “ puir wife” carrying on | cheeks, and sang in a very sweet little country 
“*the business”—taking stock in the ‘‘ Excur-| voice, that quivered and curled about the pillars 
sion,” for instance, or the “Ode on Immortality.” of the sunny white meeting-house like incense 
They could have told the story so much bet- | in an open field on a May day, you might have 
ter themselves, In fact, 1 had hoped to make | thought—or you might not. 
them do it after their papers fell into my hands.| He, grown rather tall, rather quiet, with 
Her journal, however, especially in its later | long hair, and the unmistakable St. David's 
pages, I found it impossible to use entire, owing | shaw], sat below in his father’s box pew—and 
to a bad habit she had of eating slate-pencils. | listened. 
The consequence of this cheerful diet, I believe, | One Sunday it chanced that the Reverend 
is apt to be a somewhat regular fit of crying | Mr. Love, the recently settled and very popular 
about bedtime, when her entries were usually | shepherd of the ‘‘ meeting-house,” felt moved 
made, If she had not eaten slate-pencils, I| in the spirit to preach to his flock a sermon 
am inclined confidently to suppose that the rec-| upon Christian amity, aud to suggest as its 














most fitting musical accompaniment Hymn 857 
of the “ Sweet Singer of Israel” (just intro- 
duced). 

Ah, you excellent mothers with washing- 
days on your minds, and ye fathers struggling | 
to keep } your faith under the discov ery of Tom’s 
first cigar, do you never suspect in your stupid 
good hearts, the tears of solid comfort rolling | 
into your spectacles as you sing, and your souls | 

-glow with all the hidden meanings ‘of fellow- 
ship in the one Master whom they who love | 
not never know—do you never suspect the flirt- 
ations conducted over that admirable hymn? 

It may be very much too bad, but it is very 
much the case. It is quite as bad in me to 
suggest the sacrilege to your young people. 
Bless your indignant souls! they stand in need | 
of no suggestion. Askthem. I do not deny 

that it is atrocious in me to spoil the hymn for 
you; but that is another matter. 

She then, in her blue and white dress, with | 


| 


| 


a sunbeam struggling through a little ground- | 


glass gallery window upon her pink bonnet, 
sang: 
“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


It struck him that her voice was less like in- 
cense now, and more like melted silver ; which | 


was a very good fancy, by-the-way, and he would 
make a note of it against some indefinite exi- | 


gencies as class orator. 
“Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares,” 
faltered the little silver voice; and so tinkled 
into this : 
“When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain; 
But we shall still be joimed in heart. . 


And he, turning round withthe saline’ back | 


to the Rev. Mr. Love, as was the fashion in the 
Bloomsbury First Church, lifted his face to 
hers, and their foolish young eyes met—met, 
and dropped, and the work was done. The 
mothers with washing-days, and the fathers 
with smoking sons, settled themselves comfort- 
ably under the text and knew nothing. The 
deacons went to sleep, and poor Mr. Love wan- 
dered into ‘‘ sixthly,” and the afternoon sun sin- 
gled out all the little red-headed boys to shine 
upon, and Hitty (did I not tell you that her 
name was Hitty?) heard and saw as if she 
heard and saw not; sitting there all in her 
flush of pink and blue in the warm gallery, 
with her veil drawn and held about her happy 
face. 
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**I ain’t quite clear about the doct trine of 
that air discourse,” observed her father. ‘I 
heerd a Unitarian sermon when I was to Bos- 
ton that appeared to me to resemble it quite 
striking.” 

“There!” said Cousin Phipps, **T never 
‘once thought to remind Mary Ann of the beans! 
I do declare now! 

And Hitty, listening idly, wondered how any 
body could be interested in beans and Unitari- 
ans ‘to-day. 

She went away alone after church to read 
her Bible, but tripped upon the words, ‘* My 
| beloved is mines” and mused for an hour with 
| folded hands and eyes upon some little silver 


| clouds that were floating by the window. 


She sat with bowed head at the evening 
meeting; and when Gershom Bell, according 
to custom, was called upon “to lead us in 


| prayer,” she remembered that she had been 


cross to Cousin Phipps on Friday, and cried a 
little; then thought how deep and kind a 
| voice it was that prayed, and cried a iittle 
| more. 

And so, when at last they were alone togeth- 
er out in the strong night-wind, the girl’s heart 
was too full for many words. 

% Hitty !” said Gershom, “suppose J talk to- 
| night.” 

|  ‘*Very well,” said Hitty. 

**And suppose —look here, Hitty — what 
should you say if they make a minister of me 
some day ?” 

**Oh, you’d be so much better than I!” said 
Hitty, with a start. 

**T could not be as good as you,” replied the 
young man, reverently, 

Undoubtedly he believed it. 
was true. 

**'That’s all you know!” Hitty made answer, 
choking. “I get so cross at Cousin Phipps, 
and then—and then I never read the Bible 
through, and then you see—” 

She looked so pretty, and so pure, and true, 
breaking off into a little sudden sob, and hiding 
her face away from him! What prettier, purer, 
truer thing could a man take into his life’s long 
work than this hidden face? What other an- 
swer should he make than the answer that he 
made ? 

‘*Well then, you see, Hitty, we might be 
good together—you and I.” 

‘Gershom Bell is goin’ to hey a gift at 
prayer,” remarked Cousin Phipps at bedtime. 
“ Just like his father, all over agin!” 

Hitty, with her lamp in her hand, nodded 
faintly, kissed Cousin Phipps profusely, then 


| 


Probably it 





She curled herself away after church into | ran away up stairs and locked herself in. She 
the back seat of the old wagon with ‘her | looked timidly about her silent.room. She drew 
folks,” and sat very still all the wayhome. The | the white curtains with bewildered eyes. She 


ripened light, like a golden garment, wrapped 


untied the pink bonnet, of which the strings 


her about and warmed her. All the people at | were liberally ornamented with spots of a brill- 


the road-side looked so merry in their Svnday 


iant salmon shade, dreamily. She shyly un- 


clothes! All the faces, lifted to noc and smile | fastened her gloves, and folded her collar slow- 


at her, swam and shone in a blur of beautiful | ly. 


thoughts, 





She flushed into pretty, sudden colors, and 
| then grew very pale, with bright eyes. 
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ey, 


At last—just where she stood—the pink bon- | slant sunshine of the quiet road home, Hitty 
net hanging by its ribbons from her folded | took the two into her two hands, and sat down 
hands, she dropped upon her knees. And _/| for a moment upon an old stone-wall, looking 
whether she prayed to God or to Gershom I)| at them gravely—so gravely that Gershom 
do not think she ever knew. | laughed at her. 

“ There’s so much—more—of you,” said the 

He was content—quite. In the long morn-| child, suddenly, under her breath. 
ings of the short vacation he ran over to watch| A little embodied polka of a red squirre] 
her tripping about her work in a red cooking- | shot by just then—almost under her hand—and 
apron, daintily powdered with white flower— | the words went out from her conscious thought; 
watched, with some notion of a picture waiting | nor ever came back to it, I think. 
for its frame. So their lives branched out a little, as any 

In the afternoons they took endless sunny | two lives must, from the root of their happy 
walks—Hitty was strong, andsalways ready to | oneness: his, back in the college class-rooms; 
walk. In the evenings they sat upon the par-| hers, in the kitchen with Cousin Phipps. 
lor sofa—without lamps. She talked of the He plunged into the wells of the Old World's 
next pickling, and the last sociable. He told| rich experience; dreamed himself into the 
club stories, and berated the Sophomores. The | dreams of poets so long buried that their yery 
plane was level, you see—just about. One| names are monuments; thrilled under the voice 
must say something. Even lovers, dear young | of orators fallen asleep in the haze of centn- 
friends, are liable to ‘‘talk out.” There was, | ries’ distance; fathomed, or thought he did, 
if any shade of difference, this only: which for practical purposes is the same thing, 

“She will keep my life white,” thought the | mysteries of nature over whose brink Hitty, un- 
young man, walking home alone on moonlit | der a general idea of ‘‘ volcanoes and things,” 
nights. peeped with frightened eyes. He acquired 

**T shall make Aim happy,” sobbed the girl, | ‘‘ opinions” of Horace, of Dante, of Shaks- 


in a thrill of gratitude greater, it sometimes 
seemed, than she could bear. 
Not a selfish fellow either, this young man. 





peare ; criticised Burke and Everett with an 
easy air, much like that with which Hitty would 
toss you up a supper-cake ; regretted that Ham- 


It was nature, not Gershom Bell, I fancy, which | ilton was not used more frequently for a text- 
spoke in him. The love of man and woman is | book, and considered him very simple and di- 
very much of a constitutional monarchy. ‘The | rect—a mere personal conviction though—it 
exceptions are as republics among the nations, | might not become a general one; appreciated 
Have America and Holland and Switzerland | the ‘“ beautiful demonstration” of impossible 


a future greater than their past? What proph-| cylinders; weighed sidereal systems in a bal- 


et is he that discerneth the signs of the times ? 

I have noticed that people with hair as gray 
as mine are in danger of growing garrulous over | 
love-stories. One loves to linger over the bud- 
ding of the “rose with the double calyx,” as | 
one would play with a canary, or any other 
pretty, foolish thing. There is a satisfaction 
in drawing breath here in the pauses of battle 
to remember that there are people outside the 
lines who find time for moonlight and Locksley 
Hall, for jealousies, tears, raptures, and a note 
a day; that there is a world into which the 
care of dividends and souls and measles can 
not corrode. 

I take a positive pleasure now, much like 
that one takes in Correggio’s frescoed babies, in | 
picturing those two young things starting off in 
their best clothes one shining afternoon to have 
their “‘ ambrotypes” taken in a car on wheels that 
stood under the elm opposite the post-office. 

“T wore my blue and white spot,” wrote 
Hitty in the journal, on one of the unstained 
pages. “I tied my yellow velvet across my | 
crimps. It was so cozy and nice in the little 
ear. And Gershom made me laugh. And he 
liked the picture. Then the sun was so bright | 
on every thing allabout! It seems such a happy 
world to be put into, as I observed to Gershom 
on the way home. I suppose one always finds 
it out, as one grows older.” 

Exchanging the little pictures out in the | 





ance, and found them wanting; drew for four 
years into the moulding of his keen, young, 
sinewy life wealth which “words and sciences” 
(as Swedenborg has it) ‘are not sufficient to 
describe.” 

She rolled dough, stewed preserves, basted 
flannel gowns at sewing-circles, took Marion 
Harland’s novels from the library, trimmed her 
bonnets, wrote love-letters, and said her pray- 
ers. 

Very well worth while, those prayers of Hit- 
ty’s, you must understand. The young man, 
opening a young man’s eyes by degrees upon 
the world—the actual, awful world, which Hit- 
ty understood no more than did the pure sun- 
shine in the ambrotype car, or the little squir- 
rel on the wall—felt them drawing for four 
years a charmed line about his life. Sometimes, 
the fellows being about, and the talk a little 
noisy, it used to come upon him with a sense of 
positive awe, that Hitty, at that moment, in her 
white-curtained room, was speaking to God of 
him. 

What if she did miss-spell a word in her letters 
now and then, and never allude to his theory 
of m2smerism? One does not go to church to 
philosophize. This “little girl” of his—(iitty 
was not small, but one of those large people 
whom you always would run into diminutives) 
—this little girl was good and true—ah, how 
true! His heart blessed God for her every day. 
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And, by a singular law of geometrical pro- 
gression, the more blunders she made the more 
convinced he found it natural to be that his life 
would be a crude affair without her sweet com- 
pleteness. ‘*Tf I must be head, she will be 
heart for us both,” he said; and supposed him- 
self to have made an original remark. 

Terms and vacations, times and seasons, fol- 
jowing hard upon one another, slipped him be- 
fore Hitty’s dazzled eyes out of St. David's 
into the Theological School at Xerxes; out of 
the boy into the man; out of the flush of col- 
jegiate honors into the halo of the sacred work, 
He who entereth which, thought innocent Hit- 
ty, must wear perforce the nimbus of the saint. 

“From time to time, as his actual presence 
glorified her days, she found him true and ten- 
der—more true, more tender; but grave, and 
still a little graver, as life deepened before him, 

she worked slippers and traveling-bags for 
him; he read ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” and the ‘“ May 
Queen” to her. She chattered like a black- 
bird of ministers’ wives and ministers’ worries : 
must she be President of the sewing-circle ? 
and what should she do about the deacons? 
But even while he listened the smile in his earn- 
est young eyes grew beyond, out of, away from 
Hitty’s comprehension—frightened her a little. 


She matched her pinks in silence, and won- 


dered if he meant to go upon a mission. 


| as a photograph of his student life, bits like 
these : 


** Xerxes, Dec. 14.—Found to-day in one of 
the old Latin Fathers, whom I took up in mere 
| curiosity a few moments at noon, a valuable hint 
| on Isaiah, li. 11. Find myself much fascinated 
| with Hebrew, after all. They used to tell me at 
college that I had a knack at philological studies, 
| My Greek, too, has receaved a stimulus. The 
Professor seems to have found me out. He has 
a singular habit of looking over his spectacles at 
| one; a little annoying till one is used to it. I 
| fell to sketching him in lecture to-day. H. may 
| be pleased to see what he looks like. He is said 
| to be the finest exegete in the country.” 

**21st.—Do not feel content with the argu- 
ment from design as it is presented to us. Do 
not see that it closes the avenue to a malevolent 

Jesigner. 

‘** An invitation from Prof. Craik to tea on 
Thursday.” 

** Wednesday.—TIf eternal predestination is 
| consistent with free agency, and total depravity 

signifies the utter absence of good choices from 
| the unregenerate heart—” 

“* Thursday. —'Took tea with Prof. Craik. 
It is the first time I have been out any where 
since I have been here. ‘Thoroughly enjoyed the 
evening. ‘The Professor was in one of his best 
| moods; monopolizing the conversation as he is 
| apt to, if he talks at all, but never to his hearers’ 

regret. ‘Told two rich stories about the younger 











Once, in the stillness of such a pause, he | pdwards, and stopped in the middle of them to 


closed ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” abruptly—he had been |say to his niece, ‘My dear, you have forgotten 
sitting with his hand above his eyes—and tossed | my shells again.’ ‘You have just finished the 
away the worsted -work, and took the girl’s | third cup, uncle,’ she answered him, with twink- 
hands into his own, to say : lingeyes. And sohehad. The old gentleman’s 
‘“‘Hitty, you are all I want—all.” absence of mind does not fall far short of Sir 
“Why, yes,” said Hitty, simply; ‘J sup- | isaac Newton's: witness the story of his seeing 
posed so.” me atm and supposing himself to have 
In thinking it over afterward, however, it | = ~y a. 
struck her as very kind in him to mention it. h nar’ Craik, I a prose = been ° - 
Seat Miers T tenens @ Oder Tadetn ttle: the | of her uncle’s house since his wife's death. 
ey: | One would suppose her to be his daughter. The 
young student s diary. It should be constantly | relation between them is singularly pleasant. 
borne in mind that my translation of his short-| ‘What an admirable thing is an easy man- 
hand is a free one. I have not observed it to| ner! The young lady entertained us—there were 
be characteristic of the genus theologus that it | four of us, classmates—as placidly as she would 
runs largely to subjective journals. Modern have played with her kitten. I was amused to 
ministerial custom is apt to tolerate them only | See that she should take an interest in a discus- 
in some such safe and economical form as the | sion I had with the Professor on the disputed 


one in question. We of these latter laboring | 'emdering of Felix’s reply to Paul. 


days—well-nigh too absorbed in their burden to |,“ 1t was clumsy in me to bring Greek roots 
into your parlor, Miss Craik,’ I said, like a fool. 


eos ra we “ — ye ‘aa I will do myself the credit of having taken in the 
earcely discover @ stan point from which to| gay flippancy of my remark when the Professor 
view with the charity that thinketh no evil the | observed, in his nervous manner, glancing rapid- 
mental and moral poise of that celebrated Pro- | jy over the old spectacles: ‘ Hartley, my dear’— 
fessor (long since transplanted to a world where | I think he called her Hartley—‘ that scrap from 
he will never write a journal) whose papers bear | the Odyssey which you brought to me the other 
this record : day went into this morning's lecture ; did I tell 
** Monday.—I feel myself to-day so sinful as | you?’ : R 
to be convinced that I am more wicked than| ‘* Wzote a long letter to Hitty to-night. 
the devil. : * ~ ree es a —- of ~~ I found “fl 
“ hs ‘ : ay this: ‘I do not find the gentlemen in culti- 
cma nang may 1 sated tat Ts] vl sci vary aie, nthe mon The 
To-day I feel a br Sound vi | been used to; but a refined and elegant lady is a 
ay 4 feel myself to be such sinner that 1 | being of whom I have hitherto had no concep- 
ask his pardon for having made the comparison!” | tion.’ ” 
Gershom Bell, in spare moments after din- * Jan. 2.—A letter from H., the second this 
her, and in fragments at bedtime, has left me, | week. Don’t quite like this plan of hers to take 
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the district school. _ Begin to wish we were al- | (From Xerxes.) 
ready married—an intelligent wish for a fellow ‘Sometimes the awfulness of this work inty 
with Just one coat in the world. 2 ati which I have come strikes me dumb. Haye 
Met the Greek Professor and his niece to- | been thinking of it here in the dark till | am 
day. ‘The young lady noticed my old gray shawl. | choked—stifled. Did I take the shoes from of 
What young lady would not? I have so few ac- | my feet before I stepped in? Have I waited, as 
quaintances in Xerxes that I observed her ob- | Whitefield waited, not daring to enter ‘till God 
servation, and thought that, were I settled over | ¢hyust him in?’ 
the Brick Church in New York, for instance, on) ** We were speaking of Whitefield last night 
a salary of, say, seven thousand, I would buy an | Miss Hartley told the story about taking to the 
over-coat. How pleased a little girl I know life-boats with great dramatic effect, 
would be with a seven thousand dollar salary ! «This growing burden of God's message,’ | 
6th.—Made a call at Prof. Craik’s. He | said to her one day, ‘seems to me sometimes 
was engaged. His niece entertained me con- | more than man can bear.’ 
scientiously. ; ‘ i |  ***A man need not bear it,’ she said, very low, 

“A discussion at Club this noon on federal | « He can trust it.’ And her eyes as she spoke 
headship in Adam.” — were full.” “ ‘ 

** 13th.—Prof. Craik has engaged me as one 
of his readers. In his nervous, shattered state 
of health and eyesight, he is accustomed to em- | 
ploy students to read him to sleep every night. 
We feel that the privilege more than balances 
the loss of a little sleep. Am especially pleased 
with the arrangement, for my bell-ringing and 
the private scholar in the village will hardly eke 
out term-bills.” 

“*30th.—Have been dipping into Hegel this 
week. Pastor and scholar—how can a man be annern 
the two? , | . , 

sea — “omnenssersliemttive weil ** Sunday RE age ete ty hours after 
wears t t pays. a ae “ ~de 

OAL aa — a Miss Craik instructed Church. ‘The three words, ‘ Myself am hell,’ dog 
me on the French sa/on system. Her uncle in- pray a: Rpt: tina  islona lagen 
poe a the subject. eng the two Ps & wes is something terrible to find out. We are all of 
pret matte bap See q Soubt, us embryo Satans. Even systematic theology, 
edly Miss Hartley makes sour bread.” — has its practical uses to Christian experi- 

“ig a 2 tg — ~ ae “How long must a man live before he is justi- 
Hity’s: pcaaeeaeg entation alrite: stdey fied in supposing himself to have any acquaint- 

‘6 Use two of Froth and Fermenti’s yeast- |e with himself? 
cakes (more reliable than home-made), and half a | (Sheik Bihemsbery.) 
—_ ! Sag Sopa angle, pe “There is such a lovel moonlight out of 
Ln 7 waging . any tone anak re *) doors! But I don't like eneaat without Ger 
write so often and so much, and he so busy! 8: xer- 
And then euch effectionate letters! . It mane shom, Skated too long to-day, and am very tired. 
me that he must love me more than ever this | How sweet it would be, and strange, never to be 
winter. Itis so pleasant! I lock myself in here tired, or blue, or happy without him! I did not 
and look at his picture every night. And then get @ letter to-day, and have been crying a little 
I tell God how much I love him. and how much | #bout it. Am going to read Bancroft’s History 
he loves me, and how happy = at, Only one of the United States, as he asked me. But there 
— — troubles me, — ai cytes I on + pod oe oe aden we ee 
know, when we are so happy—he didn’t make F ? ; 
me any answer about old Mr. Benson's silver | the middle of the first chapter. And then Cousin 
wedding. And I wrote him six pages about it, Pep og ers ro ms that — Mazeppa must try 
thinking he would like all the Bloomsbury news. | 8 My “ress that very minute. 

But then I suppose he is so busy and hurried. | RK x 
And he told me that I spelled irresistable wrong, ee (From Xerx we 
but I don’t think I did.” e Professor was exceedingly weary last 
| night, and demanded a little of Goethe by way of 
(From Xerxes.) | diversion. Came home with my brain spinning. 

‘¢ February.—The lectures on German Ration- Seem this winter to have stepped out of myself. 
alism interest me greatly. Am reading Emer- | Am confused, bewildered, never at rest. Where 
son to the Professor. He told me that capital was it I saw a picture of a man in a labyrinth 
story about Idealism at Princeton.” | whose clew—a silver cord with the sun on it, a 

“4 little cord, but one that could not break—led him 

(From Bloomsbury.) straight into a desert ?” 
‘Forgot the rose in my apple-pies to-day! | cc. diatedery) 
Walked over to see Jenny Smith’s wedding-pres- vom msoury. 
ents. Had to keep Pat Donahue after aia “Trimmed my black alpaca with pink velvet. 
He makes me a great deal of trouble. Our gray | G. likes black and pink. Jimmy Glendower has 
hen is dead.” the mumps. 


(From Bloomsbury.) 

**Gershom writes me what fine skating they 
have in Xerxes. He wishes I were there to cut 
circles with him. His last letter was very fun- 
ny; and he seems in such a hurry to see me! 
I asked him the other day whether he were stil! 
studying Sir Alexander Hamilton, for Mr. Love 
wanted to know; but he has forgotten to tell 
me.” 














(From Xerzes.) 

(These entries, in irregular characters, bear blurred 
dates in February.) 

“Feeling a little under the weather, apparent- 
ly for no better reason than the loss of a few 
nights’ sleep, I have forbidden myself all books 
to-night. My chum sits magnanimously copying 
for me the lecture which I missed to-day. I*sit 
here byethe fire and journalize like a school-boy. 
In an exhausted physical condition even this may 
be preferable to aimless thought. 

“ Naturalists tell of a species of worm which, 
if cut in twain, comfortably accepts the situation | 
by turning into two separate and individual 
worms, and going its happy ways. Supposing a 
life to be simply bisected by one short winter, | 
shall the two ends go writhing off from one an- 
other? A sensible worm might grow together 
again, one would fancy; if, like the surgeon’s 
dog, a little the wrong way, what matters it ?” 

‘“*T see little of her when I go to read, yet one | 
is always conscious of her presence in a house, as | 
one is of a tuberose. I mean, of course, Miss | 
Hartley, I should like to have Hitty know her. 
That French system of sound friendships between 
man and woman, who can be and care to be 
friends only, is sensible. Mentioned the idea in 
a letter to Bloomsbury the other day. Hitty 
quite agreed with me.” 

“ Sometimes, going a little early, I find her in 
the heated, lighted, tinted parlor, at the piano, 
at her work, at her reading; the door is open as 
I pass by. She, in a soft dress, with her head 
bent in profile, sits framed in there alone. Some- 
times she lifts her eyes to smile. Sometimes 
I step in, and we talk a little together. Some- | 
times I go on my way in silence. Sometimes 
the door is shut.” 

“A man’s work is one thing; his home an- 
other. Who would want the sharer of his life to | 
be criticising his sermons, and burning his steak | 
while Ruskin lay on the kitchen table? To be 
simple, tender, true—this must best complement | 
the perplexities and temptations of an over- 
wrought life. It being my birthday, the little girl 
at Bloomsbury remembered me by a pretty affair 
—watch-case, I believe she called it. ‘'There’s 


nothing,’ I have somewhere read, ‘like having | 


a woman at hand who believes in you.’ I walk 
a great deal—at morning, at night, at midnight— 
up and down the silent Seminary paths, into the 
fields, over the crusted snow. Health does not 
improve.” 

** Miss Hartley to-night was singing as I passed 
the door. Caught in fragments words of Jean 
Ingelow : 

“*Sing on! we sing in the glorious weather, 
Till one steps over the tiny strand, 


So narrow, in sooth, that still together 
On either brink we go hand in hand. 


“*The beck grows wider, the hands must sever—’ 
“Have been humming the tune till my chum 

has caught it, and we whistle together a spas- 

modic duet : 

“*The beck grows wider, the hands must sever.’” 


“ Found that letter of H.’s which I had mis- 
laid. It was in the Professor's copy of Words- 
worth, which, by-the-way, must be returned to- 
morrow.” 

** A face in church at the Communion Service 
to-day reminds me of—I think it was Saint Ce- 
cilia—but my head gives me pain.”...... 
> 
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Here the record stopped abruptly, and my 
young friend came as near perhaps to not re- 
suming it, in form or fact, as he is likely to 
come till the compiler of his Life, Letters, and 
Remains shall apply to me for this material. A 
lung-fever of the most unromantic pattern, con- 
tracted by late walking and hard study, just 
failed of depriving the Gospel ministry of his 
valuable services. 

He, following only a tortuous dream of laby- 
rinths and Saint Cecilias, turned weakly in bed 
one sweet spring morning to see through a mist 
a woman’s watching face, to mutter some words 
which no one could quite interpret, to hear a 
brisk voice saying, decidedly : 

“There now! ‘Told youso! Look a here! 
He'll be as chirp as a cricket in a week, you 
see!” 

** Cousin Phipps ?” he suggested, faintly. 

** Precisely, Sir. You with no mother, poor 
dear, to tend to you—and the child besetting 
me day and night to bring her, and your father 
laid up with rheumatiz in his own bed this whole 
blessed time— See here! Well, well, well, 
you baby! Have your own way, then!” 

So Hitty was standing there in the living 
light, and Hitty’s passionate sobbing filled the 
air, and Hitty’s touch and tears were on his 
face, and, smiling, he closed his eyes. Her fin- 
gers patted his helpless hands. Her voice cooed 
in his weary ear. They seemgd to be playing 
at lovers again behind the wood-pile. The 
spring sun upon the floor was cool and still. 


| Life, with **the green things growing,” sprang, 
| and was sweet. 
| had no replies.” 


He ‘‘asked no questions; he 


“Day and night, up and down,” said Cous- 
in Phipps, at the first opportunity, in Cousin 
Phipps’s own loud whisper—“ never eatin’ nor 
drinkin’ enough to keep a bantam hen alive, till 
you was out of danger. There’s good stuff in 
that child, Gershom Bell, though I say it as 
shouldn't say it; and you're better'’n most then- 
folks if you’re half good enough for her, poor 
thing !” 
| What most ‘‘men-folks” would have done 
| under the circumstances remains a problem. 
Gershom Bell could have groaned aloud, but 
changed his mind, and calling Hitty, asked ner 
to kiss him. 
| Miss Craik, visiting in Athens at about this 
| time, received, among other letters from her 
| uncle, one from which I take this extract: 





** Young Bell, one of my readers, you remem- 
ber, has been down with lung-fever in his Sem- 
inary room. Have been so driven with the 
proofs on Malachi that I could not do more than 
run in to inquire how he was. Found ladies 
there—his mother and sister, I believe—in at- 
tendance upon him, and presume he has all the 
care he needs. I regretted that you were not at 
home to send him something in the soup or jelly 
, line, but mentioned his case to one of the ladies 
connected with the Pinkerton Occasional Need 
Society.” 


They took him home—Cousin Phipps and 
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Hitty—on a warm, spicy day, when the music 
of the earliest birds was overhead, the trickling 
of unseen water underfoot. He obeyed them 
passively; he was glad to be at home, glad to 
be with them, glad to hear talk of cows and 
plowing, of weddings and funerals, of spring 
planting and spring bonnets, of little healthful, 
restful things; quieted through all his brain 
and heart and body by a simple life into which 
Whitefield, Goethe, Everlasting Punishment, the 
Categorical Imperative, Neander, Miss Ingelow, | 
Night-Reading, and Morning-Prayer could not | 
enter—from which struggles, burdens, doubts, | 
regrets were blotted out. 

Coming back to existence slowly in the sweet 
spring hours, Hitty, you see, came with him. 
Was he too weary to speak, to think? Why, 
Hitty would chat ‘and sing. Did he falter and 
grow faint on their walks in the budding weath- 
er? Hitty’s strong hand held him, If she | 
asked, in reading the papers to him, who was 
Speaker of the Senate, he only smiled. Her | 
very blunders were pretty to him. In his fee- 
ble state he found it a relief that she did not 
know much. He seemed to himself to have | 
stepped from a whirlwind into a vacuum ; beat- | 
en, blinded, bruised—-who should care now even | 
to breathe? Little concern for the past, little 
fear for the future, came to him. He felt him- 
self to be stranded; he believed himself to be 
safe; why makg ado over an unquiet dream ? 


Thus the lighted, scented days slipped softly ; 
and thus, in due time, the man waxed strong. 


With strength there came a pause. 

It was the day, I think, before the Seminary 
term began that Hitty, alone with him, a little 
tearful for to-morrow’s parting, fell to talking 
of the expenses of his sickness, of his summer 
plans. How should the two ends meet? And 
had he strength for private scholars now? And 


so drew from him, as she might not at another | 


time, the wearing, worrying story of his debts 
and¢ dreads. 

“No, my board-bills are not paid, Hitty, to 
tell the truth, and the fact is—” 

“The fact is,” interrupted Hitty, with hang- 
ing head and sudden crimson forehead, “that 
—oh, Gershom! don’t be angry—but I knew 
how much the doctor charged, and I haven't 
used the money since I taught, and so I—paid 
the old board-bills—in your name; in a little 
letter; nobody knew; and I’ve been afraid to 
tell you, and you know—” 

“ Hitty !” 

The young man flushed hotly ; but when he 
saw her face he said only the one word. 

‘‘If we belong to one another,” said Hitty, 
in a whisper, ‘‘and God sends you sickness, 
and I’m strong and well, and so glad—oh, Ger- 
shom !—to do any thing !” 

Gershom was a man of sense, and this little 
promised wife of his seemed just then, you know 
(Xerxes, except by way of board-bills, blanch- 
ing from his thoughts), the one only woman in 
the world to him—as pretty women, taken at 
random, have a way of seeming, just because 


| they are pretty women, Then the child coujq 

have her money back by the middle of the 
| term, and her lip grieved so like a child’s—hoy 
| could he cross her fancy ? 

So he neither argued nor blamed, but let her 
| have her way, and rather loved her the better 
| for it, for twenty-four hours to come. 

Once in the cars, however, fairly started for 
Xerxes in the morning air, leaving spring flow- 
ers and scents and dreams behind—and leaving 

| them in a woman’s debt—he felt annoyed about 
‘it, He began to think that it was an inappro- 
priate thing in Hitty, after all; she showed 
| want of tact in forcing him to accept such a 
position; the more pleasant conclusion this to 
| arrive at, because he was perfectly aware that 
| he had not at that moment five dollars in the 
| world with which to repay her. 
A party of very well-dressed ladies entering 
| the carin the middle of his musing caught his 
leye and mood unpleasantly; Hitty at the sta- 
tion, in her broad hat and ill-cut sack—Hitty 
| was one of those people whose things never have 
an “air”—crossed his perplexed fancy. He 
| wondered how she would look in a city church, 
and so wondering put her from his thought for 
| other things; then, in the whirl of travel, grow- 
| ing a little confused within himself, old Xerxes 
| habits of feeling assumed distinctness in near- 
| ing Xerxes boundaries. 

He sent his trunk to his room by coach with- 
out him (thereby saving ten cents), and walked 
a little slowly or reluctantly up the hill. He 
passed a lady at the bend of the road; her face 
| was outlined against the waning light. She 
| raised her eyes, and turning, smiling, bowed. 
| He lifted his hat and went his way—and that 
was all that happened. 

It was all that happened, except that the 
young man, walking on in the dusk, stopped 
suddenly and drew his hand across his fore- 
head ; the gesture was a confused one, like that 
of a person a little blinded or stunned. Per- 
haps only a young man could have thoroughly 
understood it. 

You and I, in the smoothness of ‘‘life’s late 
afternoon,” forget perhaps the chasms we met 
in the morning; can scarcely understand how 
looks, tones, touches, instants, atoms of things 
ever plunged us too down precipices which it 
had exhausted weeks, months, years to scale. 

Young Bell turned sharply upon himself now; 
French friendship and convalescent dreaming 
fluttered airily away, and were not. 

What, then? Did he love two women—two 
women atonce? Possibly. The thing has been 
done. He must be an older man than Gershom 
Bell, who knows whether or not he is incapable 
of it. 

It takes a man, after all, to “go right along” 
with atrouble, There is spice in the old Scan- © 
dinavian proverb: ‘It is for women to lament, 
for men toremember.” Girls, facing a discovery 
like that which Gershom, stopping there in the 
dusk of the Seminary walk, had faced, extempo- 
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the spot. The young student ate his club-sup- | tell her, in his grief and shame, that the thing 
per, talked politics, unpacked his trunk, chatted | which he greatly feared had come upon them 
with his chum, precisely as he would yesterday, | both, scarcely crossed his purpose as a sane pos- 
to-day, and to-morrow, while suppers, chums, | sibility; never, as a sacred duty owing both to 





and politics endure. her and to himself. 

With night and stillness reflection came— The case, it must be owned, was hard. It was 
none the cheerier, perhaps, for delay; Matil- | such a true little girl! whom he had taught to 
da’s method has its own advantages. love him while she was a baby ; whose strength- 


He struck a match after a while in his chilly, | ening trust he had fostered with their strength- 
dark room, and hunting for a picture which he | ening years; whose budding, hallowed dreams 
had somewhere (it required some hunting to | of wifehood he had deliberately folded round 
find it), laid it down in the light, and, with his | himself; who had turned from all other loves for 
hands above his eyes, examined it. his dear sake ; whose whole being was bounded 

He saw an ambrotyped girl with supernatu- | —he knew it—by his smile; who had thought it 
rally red cheeks and lips, yellow velvet on her | priceless privilege to wear herself to exhaustion 
hair, and an awkward blue dress with white | over his sick-bed ; and who, to crown the whole, 
spots. He saw “only that, and nothing more.” | had paid his board-bills! 

He closed the case, and put the thing away. | Now, just because he had outgrown her, was 

And even with his hand upon it the room | he to cast her by like a plaything from which 
grew luminous with a dead sunset, and a face | the gloss was worn? Because she was only 
leaned living from it—the strong, tender face! | that which God had made her, was the debt 
the womanly, gracious face!...... |he awed her canceled? Because she could 

He went out into the other room and sat | not read Jean Paul in the original, could he 
down a while by the smouldering fire. Oddly | not therefore become her honorable husband ? 
enough, the only distinct thought which he had | And yet—and yet—had it been Hitty who wea- 
was a scrap from an old ballad which he had | ried of him? She could have freed the prison- 
not remembered before in half a dozen years. | ed secret, and there would be few to blame her. 


He used to ‘‘ spout” it at school : | He must keep his struggles barred. The man’s 
a ight sail to hell i ‘ | conscious chivalry stung within him. All the 
Se ates ant to, bal. rene en, |old mistaken sense of honor faced him and 


....'Why not to heaven?’ quo’ she.” . - 
“ 7 | fought with him. What was done was done. 


Bell’s chum simply gasped the next morning | That which he had sown he should likewise 
on being met with the proposition that they | reap. Amen. 
should sell their stove. His wife should never suffer sense of loss in 
“In a climate where you have a week’s ‘ nor’- | him; they should become each to the other all 
easter’ in July? If it were theological, I should | that God in his sweet pity (and God knew the) 


say you'd been on a spree!” needed pity, they two!) would help them to be 
“T need money to pay a little bill,” said Bell, | come. She should be honored of him so ten- 
. . | . . 

a bit pale that morning. derly that she might never guess the outlines 


The idea was preposterous, and he knew it; | of that other face which must die—which must 
dropped it of sheer necessity; went off down | die !—with the dying sunset from ont his mar- 
town and found wood to saw; but it was the | ried skies. And, in the ‘‘ courts she could not 
middle of the term, after all, before Hitty had | enter,” an angel with finger on its lips should 
that money. | stand forever. 

The record of Gershom Bell’s closing years | All this may be very fine writing ; at any rate, 
at Xerxes Seminary is largely a sealed one. | it was very fine thinking; at least, it served a 
From the commencement of that perfumed very fine purpose through the remainder of the 
spring term the entries in his diary ceased al- | young man’s student-life. 
together. The young man was living that of | When it failed him at last—as it must, as it 
which written words and characters are no | should, as any but the poor fellow himself could 
symbol. At least, he had undeceived him-| have foreseen that it would—it failed with a 
self. That old suspicion of loving two wo-!| crash; broke and bounded beneath his feet as 
men at once (which had mortified him ex- | if the earth were reeling. 
tremely at the time) faded in a clearer self-| It failed of course when, in the confusion of 
analysis ; brightened in spots occasionally when | his anniversary week, he went, at the close of 
a pretty note from Bloomsbury came on a dull | a blazing summer's day, to bid the Professor's 
afternoon; died by degrees in a haze of sum-| niece good-by; when he found her by chance 
mer gardens, winter moons, lighted evenings, alone, in the dusk, at the piano—her pale mus- 
Mendelssohn, and Mrs. Browning, penetrated | lin dress shining like a softened lamp through 
forever by the richness of this Hartley Craik’s | the sweet darkness, as one looked in through 
unconscious face. | the Spen front-door. He, looking, passed in 

Was it unconscious, though! The query oc- | without announcement, and stood in the shad- 
curred to him once only ; he could have had his | ow unseen, unheard — not caring to interrupt 
hands round his own throat for it with pleasure— | her—till she had finished her song. 
he, the pledged husband of another woman. It was a simple little song, rnnning to an old 

To go like a man to this other woman, and | Scotch melody, thas : 
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“God be with you! through my losing 
And my grieving, shall I say? 
Through my smiling and my hoping— 
God be with you, friend, to-day ! 


“Somewhere, on a shore of silver 
(God be with you on the way !), 
In a sunlight sifted richly 
From a thousand skies of May. 


“In a dream of June's white roses, 
In a chant of waters low, 
In a glory of red maples, 
A hush of moonlight upon snow. 


“In the meanings of the sunrise, 
In the soul of summer rain, 
In the heart of purple hazes— 
We will not say good-by again. 
* But the tears dash through my dreaming, 
And the thing I fain would say 
Falters into this—this only: 
God be with you till that day!" 


Turning, a little startled, with the last words 


upon her lips, to see him, she raised her eyes, | 


and Gershom Bell knew nothing in heaven or 
earth but the thing which he found in them; 
he had caught it, prisoned it; none could take 
it from him; it was his forever; and so, in his 
thrill of delight and dread and danger, he broke 
his silence. 


When he had come to himself, and told her | 


all, he went out from her presence with an ex- 
ceeding great and bitter cry. 


It was Cousin,Phipps who tipped the balance, 
after all; the last person in the world from whom 
one would have expected it. 

But that part of the story requires prelude. 

The young man went back to his promised 
wife with hand upon his mouth and his mouth | 
in the dust. He felt himself unworthy to touch | 
the hem of her garment. Before her trustful, | 
uplifted eyes his own wandered and fell. In 
that habit peculiar to the Christian man of tak- 
ing his very mistakes to God for a blessing, he 
asked night after night upon his knees for 
strength to be true to this little girl; true to | 
his life’s remotest corner ; true to every shading | 
of his married fancy. But his honest soul told | 
him that he had no answer for his pleading, and | 
so, like the wheel of Ixion, his conflicts turned 
themselves about. 

Hitty, if his stereotyped notes had disappoint- | 
ed her sometimes, had long ago concluded that 
ministers had no time to waste on love-letters. | 
If his studied tenderness rang a little hollow to | 
her now, it was her puzzled eyes alone which | 
noted it. To question if her husband should | 
love her as she, his wife, loved him would have | 
seemed to her an insult to them both, Still, I | 
think, quite unconsciously to herself, and in such 
blind way as came by nature to her, the girl’s 
heart had gone up alone into a watch-tower. 

So it came about that they sat one night to- | 
gether, he and she and Cousin Phipps, talking 
of his call to East Athens, of Hitty’s wedding- 
dress, of this and that; Cousin Phipps sprink- 
ling Bloomsbury gossip in at intervals, making 
at last this observation : 

**When I heard of Bob's breaking off with 





| 


Cynthy Glendower, says I, Du tell! Well, I 
never! Want to know! for I never'd haye 
thought it, not if I'd died for it—them two chil- 
dren seemed so happy!” 

That these trivial words should have been re- 

| peated at the lapse of years to me, that I should 

be repeating now to you, that the fate of three 
| lives should have been checked and turned by 
them, is—not so strange after all, when one 
stops to consider, 

** Bob did very wrong,” pronounced Gershom, 

| resolutely, 

‘*IT don’t know about that,” Hitty said, hum- 
ming a little love-song over her crochet work. 
““It would be far worse if he had waited, and 
Cynthy had found out too late.” 

** Too fiddlestick !” interrupted Cousin Phipps, 
with decision, ‘* When a young man has made 

| honorable proposals of marriage to a young wo- 
man, and she’s been and gone and accepted 
| him, Z was brought up to believe it’s his busi- 
ness to marry her, whether or no, But I'll say 
this, though,” added the old lady, with a sharp 
nod; ‘‘ifa girl finds out a fellow’s tired of her, 
in my opinion she’s a fool of the first water if 
| she'll have him!” 

“IT wonder—” began Bell, and stopped. Hit- 
ty looked up from the crochet work, and her 
little love-song stopped too. The two young 
people looked into one another’s eyes, and Ger- 
| shom turned exceedingly pale. 
| “Good laud!” said Aunt Phipps, after a 
| long pause; ‘ where are you going to now, Me- 


hitabel ?” 


‘*T will be back presently,” said Hitty, in a 
steady voice. With a steady hand she folded 
her soft, bright work, and Gershom, with the 
room reeling before his eyes, noticed how stead- 
ily she shut the door. . 

All that Hitty did was to go away into the 
moonless summer night, and find a still spot 


| beneath some evergreens, and lie down there 


for a little while, with her face crushed down 
into her hands, ‘To find out what had hap- 
pened,” she very simply said, in telling me the 
story a long while after. 

All that she said when, coming in at last, she 
found Gershom sitting wretched and alone in 
the lighted room, was, 

** Gershom ?” 

It was very gently spoken, though somewhat 
low. He turned his haggard face about. 

‘*What did it mean? I would like to have 
you tell me—the look in your eyes just now 
when Cousin Phipps was talking ?” 

** How can I tell you?” groaned Gershom. 

‘* But you must!” said Hitty, speaking with 
drawn breath. ‘‘I must know; I must guess; 
I must tell you, It meant that somehow—after 
all—you do not love ine as I love you.” 

**T love you, Hitty,” the young man made 
answer, honestly enough. 

“But not as I love you.” 


Hitty repeated 
the words, speaking steadily again, and nod- 


ding as she spoke. ‘‘ Perhaps somebody—who 
knows a great deal more than I—” 
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Gershom quailed. So did the girl for a mo- 
ment. She walked weakly away from him, with 
alittle moan like a hurt child’s, not considering 
whether it were dignified or not—acting herself 
out, as she always did. 

“Don’t, Hitty!” he whispered, hoarsely ; 
“don't! I never meant to leave you for any 
other woman on earth. We can be happy to- 
gether yet. I know I am not worthy, but if 
you would come back to me—” 

* JT can never come back to you.” Hitty 
spoke distinctly. She stepped up to him, but 
with a certain shining in her eyes which warn- 
ed him not to touch so much as the fold of her 
lress, ‘* I can never come to you again, 
standing right here where I can see you, I 
should like to hear all about it, if I can.” 

He told her then, I believe, as best he could, 


the story of his last three years, brokenly, in an | 


agony of distress and self-abasement greater far 
than hers. When it was all finished, I have 
been told that she touched him very gently on 
the shoulder, and said: 

**My poor Gershom ! 
cried a littlke—her first and only tears that night 
—for his sake. 

“It was all one of my blunders, Gershom. 
Don't fret about it. I should have known, I 
should have known! All these years you have 
been wearing and worrying on with me. All 
these years you have tried so hard, I see, to 
love me as you ought to love your wife. Come, 
see, now, how it is; you did not see; you did 
not understand. You meant to marry me for 
my sake all this long, long while. Gershom, 
if you had done that I should have hated you! 
You would have been wicked, wicked, wicked! 
It was for my sake you should have told me! 
It was for my sake you should not have let me 
think of you for one day, nor hour, unless I was 
the dearest thing in all the world to you. Itis 
for my sake that I must never, never be your 
wife. It has all been a terrible mistake; but 
you did not know. Nevermind! There! 
good-by now, and go, for I am tired.” 

He obeyed her, bewildered and dumb, In 
the doorway he turned. It had been a rainy 
night, and the water was yet dripping with an 
irregular, sodden sound from the hemlocks in 
the yard. He dimly saw flowers, and they 
were wet. The hall light fell out far upon 
the wet graveled path. A wet creeper, with 
a staring scarlet blossom, had brushed in from 
the porch when the door was opened, and peer- 
ed, nodding, about. 

Hitty, standing quietly to close the door upon 
him, was a sight to which he could have kneeled 
inreverence. The girl's eyes were wide open ; 
her lips closed and still; her hands folded into 
one another; all the woman in her had blos- 
somed, opened, enriched itself in this crisis, to 
which God, or Cousin Phipps, had brought 
them. 

It may be a curious fact in the psychological 
higtory of young men in the abstract, or of this 
young man in the concrete, bu: it is neverthe- 


Say 


But, | 


My poor boy!” and | 


less a fact, that as he stood looking from the 
wet darkness to Hitty, and from Hitty back to 
the dark wetness, and from both into his fature, 
he felt himself to be suddenly aggrieved, afflict- 
ed, irreparably injured. It is undeniable that 
at that moment he would rather have had Hitty 
for his wife than any other woman in the world. 
““T believe there is something in the Bible,” 
said Hitty, when he turned, in silence still, to 
go, “‘about the kiss of peace. You must nevei 
kiss me now; but that you may not think I 
mind it much, dear, or ever think I blame you 
or ever wish you had not told me, I should like 
—if you please—to kiss you good-by.” 
| She put both hands upon his shoulders and 
very gravely kissed him on the forehead. He 
| received the touch mutely, and went down be- 
| tween the rows of wet flowers with uncovered 
head. 

Hitty stood to watch him till he had passed 
quite beyond the line of light and wet gravel, 
and listened a little to the dripping from the 
hemlock branches, and noticed the creeper star- 
ing from the porch. Then she went in and 
| shut the door. 


For just about four weeks young Bell kept 
|} away from Xerxes, thinking never to go back, 
and hardly caring whether he did or not. But 
ltime took care of all that, as it must—and 
| should. Happiness is of God’s own rare giv- 
ing, and He never gave regret or remorse t 
mar it, 

He had saved Gershom Bell as by fire from 
wronging that little girl with one of the great- 
wrongs that man can work on woman, 
This he learned, I hope, at last. 

And she? 

A very few women in the world would never 
have loved or married—I mean loved in sin- 
cerity and married in honor and content—an- 
otherman. The chances are, I should think, in 
the ratio of nineteen to one, that Hitty is not 
one of them, 


est 


WEBSTER, CLAY, CALHOUN, AND 
JACKSON, 

HOW THEY SAT FOR THEIR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
\ 7 HEN Daguerre made practical the art of 

taking portraits by the aid of sunlight 
and chemical combinations, Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Jackson were past the prime of life. 
Two of them had wasted much time in sitting 
to artists; and if they had been captious men 
they could have told of long, dreary hours they 
had dreamily, and often miserably, passed in 
the studios of painters and sculptors. In fact, 
Clay and Webster had been so much “‘ per- 
secuted” in this way that they were nervous at 
the very suggestion of the idea of entering an 
artist’s studio. Calhoun was not a popular idol 
with the masses, and his immediate constitu- 
ents seemed never to have taxed his patience 
much in endeavors to obtain his ‘‘ counterfeii 
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presentment. ” Jackson lived so much on the! corridors of the City Hall were lively with noise. 
‘** frontiers” before he was President that he | At the very moment Mr, Clay was to sit “‘ a com. 
seemed to have had little experience with art-| mittee” of some kind broke open the door j into 
ists, if we may judge from the fact that he asked | the refreshment-room, where a lunch was spread, 
Mr. Powers, the sculptor, ** how he was getting | and commenced helping themselves with the 
along with his portraits ?” meaning busts. greatest freedom; from the lunch-room they 

When these great men were in the very acme | came into the Gov ernor’s Room. Mr. Clay act- 
of their fame the daguerreotype came into vogue, | ed with great presence of mind, by seeming to 
and it was deemed a desirable thing to preserve | not notice the intrusion. He was dressed with 
their faces for posterity by the aid of the new | unusual care, for he had set apart some hour of 
process; and while they would probably have | the day for the especial reception of the ladies, 
refused to sit long and weary hours and days | The fashion of the day for the neck was a high 
to accomplish this desired object, they made no | satin stock, with standing collar to match, which 
objection to giving a flitting moment of their | gave a singular stiffness to the whole costume. 
valuable time for the purpose. | When every thing was announced as in readi- 

Mr. Webster sat for his picture iii the year | ness Mr. Clay took his seat, surrounded by his 
1849, in the art-gallery corner of Fulton Street | host of admirers, who seemed wonderfully de- 
and Broadway, opposite St. Paul’s Church. He | lighted with this “private view.” For a mo- 
was the guest at the time of the Astor House, | ment it appeared as if the real object of the mo- 
in which establishment he was by the proprie- | ment would be defeated. Mr. Clay, however, 
tors treated with the most princely considera- | suddenly waved his hand, which had the effect 
tion. He received the request to sit: for his | to command the utmost silence; then dropped 
picture, after being informed it would only oc- | both before him, one grasped within the other. 
cupy a few moments of his time, with a prompt | While the process of taking the picture con- 

assent, and made no other remarks than were | tinued, which was for some seconds, many of 
necessary to fix the time and place. Punctual-| the spectators, unaccustomed to mental disci- 
ly to the moment, and unattended, he was at | pline, grew pale in their efforts to subdue their 
the gallery. He was expected, and when he | interest in what was going on, or from fear of 
made his appearance his dignified presence, | being rude by some unfortunate interruption. 
massive head, his large dark eye, and com- | Mr. Clay all the while seeming to be perfectly 
manding political position almost paralyzed the | at his ease; the blood flowed calmly through his 
then comparatively inexperienced workmen. | cheeks, his eyes beamed with peculiar intelli- 
His style of dress was also calculated to attract | gence, and his large, expressive mouth was firm 
attention, the prominent object of which was a | but kindly disposed; he could not have been 
blue dress-coat ornamented with richly-gilt but- | more self-possessed if alone in his study. When 
tons. Under direction he quietly took his seat, | the click of the instrument announced that the 
and was -as kindly disposed as a well-trained | affair was ended, an enthusiastic but subdued 
child. It was more difficult in those days than | demonstration was made by the spectators. Mr, 
now to take a picture, but Mr. Webster submit- Clay took the hint, and gracefully rising, put 
ted with the greatest good-nature to ev ery re- | every one at ease by commencing conversation 
quest, and at the proper moment was as motion- | with those persons nearest to him, and he did 
less as a statue. ‘The picture, under such fa-| this as if he had not been interrupted. Ina 
vorable circumstances, was soon obtained, and | few moments the room was relieved of cameras 
Mr. Webster, on being told that such was the | and extra curtains, the doors were thrown open 
ease, his face brightened up with an expressive | to the public, and then proceeded the last and 
smile, and without other demonstration, except | probably the grandest reception Mr. Clay while 
a formal bow, he left the gallery. living ever received in New York. 

Mr. Clay sat for his picture in New York in| Mr. Calhoun sat for his picture in Washington 
1850, directly after he had announced himself | city in the year 1849—less than two years before 
in favor of the ‘‘ Compromise Act” of that year. he died. His hair, which in his younger days 
The attention he received from our citizens | was dark, and stood so frowningly over his broad, 
made it almost impossible to see him. Mr. | | square forehead, was now long, gray, and thin, 
Clay, whose health was then beginning to de- | and combed away from his face and fell behind 
cline, declared that he was overwhelmed with | his ears, Mr. Calhoun was dressed in a suit of 
demands on his time. His friends, however, | black, over which he wore along cloak. Nothing 
were very urgent, and he finally decided that | in human form could have exceeded his dignity 
he would gratify their wishes, and appointed | of manner and impressive personal appearance 
the morning of the day he was to have a public} that day. He came promptly in accordance 
reception at the City Hall. Mr. Matsell was| with bis appointment, accompanied by his 
then Chief of Police, and by his assistance the | daughter, Mrs. Klempson. The day was 
camera was taken to the Governor’s Room, cur- | cloudy and unfavorable for the business pro- 
tains were tacked up, and every thing arranged, | posed. Mr. Calhoun seemed to feel this, but 
Mr. Clay being present, and expressing himself | was at the same time very obliging, and was 
relieved by the quietness of the room. The| constantly making some kind remark about 
crowd of people in the mean time outside of the | any delay or accident that might occur. The 
building was becoming demonstrative, and the | first trial, owing to the floating clouds and 
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murky atmosphere, consumed some thirty sec-| gaze. Calhoun’s eyes were cavernous, they 
onds, which appeared to be a long time in a | seemed so deeply set in his head, but there 
standing position, Mr. Calhoun readily con- was a deep blue in their depths that appeared 
sented, however, to a second trial, which was trembling with a threatening storm; and yet 
perfected in ten seconds. Mrs. Klempson, who | there was, for all this, inconsistent as it may 
delicately arranged at times her father’s hair or | seem, a wonderful sense of repose. Jackson's 
the folds of his cloak, expressed her surprise at | eye was of a bluish-gray, dashed with yellow 
this, and said, ‘“‘ Father, how is it that your first | and red, that in his youthful days made it look 
picture, to make it, consumed so much more | so hot, red, and terrible. It was ever trembling 
time than your second?” Mr. Calhoun resumed | by the agitations it had been accustomed to, and 
his seat while the plate was preparing’ for the | was constantly changing, one moment stern ind 
third picture, and substantially replied that the | defiant, the next quiet and peaceful ; the imperi- 
art of taking pictures by the daguerreotype was | ous was, however, always predominant, 

a new process, and that while the results had | _ aida ~~ n . x 
deeply interested him, as indicative of great ad- THE PLAINS 

vantages to the social circle and all scientific gts eigen per’ oy es wee 
pursuits, yet he did not feel competent to ex- | AS I CRC ISSED THEM TEN YEARS AGO, 


plain the exact method, and with these prelim- (The Plains,” as seen from the windows of a “ Sil- 
ver Palace” rail-car, well stocked with creature com- 


inary remarks he proceeded - v5 Negee-t the in- forts, and traversing a region covered with houses and 
vention by an analytical disquisition and explan- | fences, will soon be familiar to traveling Americans ; 
ation that could not have been surpassed by the | but the Plains as they were till the Iron Horse first 
. . »* careered over them—as they still are every where else 
most accomplished expert; and all this was done | than within sight of his track—have been seen by 
in the simplest and clearest language, that fas- | comparatively few: one of whom has made the fol- 
cinated and astonished the workmen in the lowing record of his impressions.—Horaocr Gree.ey.) 
gallery. Mr. Calhoun sat the third time, and HE Mississippi is the King of Rivers. Tak- 
after expressing a great deal of pleasure at the ing rise almost on the northern limit of the 
announced success of his visit, and calling the | temperate zone, it pursues its majestic course 
attention of his daughter to some pictures on | nearly due south to the verge of the tropic, with 
the walls, he left the gallery. | its tributaries washing the Alleghanies on the 
General Jackson’s picture was taken at the | one hand and the Rocky Mountains on the oth- 
Hermitage in the spring of 1845. He was at | er, throughout the entire length of those great 
the time a confirmed invalid, so much so that | mountain chains, 
his death was a possible event at any moment. The Amazon, or La Plata, may possibly bear 
Against the wishes of his household, who were | to the sea an equal volume of waters; the Nile 
only solicitous for his comfort, he would know | flows through more uniformly genial climates, 
who called upon him, and against the positive | and ripples over grander and more ancient rel- 
advice of his attending physician he persisted in | ics of the infancy of mankind; the Ganges, or 
gratifying those who had ‘‘ come so far” by hav-| the Hoang-ho, may be intimately blended with 
ing his picture taken. On the morning appoint- | the joys and griefs, the fears and hopes, of more 
ed he caused himself to be dressed with especial | millions of human beings ; while the Euphrates, 
care, and bolstered up with pillows and cush- | the Danube, or the Rhine, is far richer in his- 
ions. He was very determined in his manner, | toric associations and bloody, yet glorious, mem- 
and would not listen to any denial. At this | ories: but the Mississippi still justifies its proud 
time his hair, once such a remarkable steel- | appellation of ‘‘ The Father of Waters,” 
gray, and which then stood like a mass of bay-| Its valley includes more than one million 
onets round his forehead, was now soft. and | square miles of the richest soil on earth, and is 
creamy white, and combed quietly away from | capable of sustaining in plenty half the popula- 
his temples, and fell upon his shoulders. When | tion of the globe; its head-springs are frozen 
the moment came that he should sit still he | half the year, while cane ripens and frost is 
nerved himself up with the same energy that | rarely seen at its mouth; and a larger and 
characterized his whole life, and his eye was | richer area of its surface is well adapted at once 
stern and fixed and full of fire. The task ac- | to Indian corn, to wheat, and to grass—to the 
complished, he relapsed into his comparatively | apple, the peach, and.the grape—than of any 
helpless condition. When relieved from pain | other commensurate region of earth. Its im- 
he was pleasant and courtly, yet never seemed |mense prairies are gigantic natural gardens, 
to be entirely satisfied with the restraints im- | which need but the plow to adapt them to the 
posed upon him as an invalid. | growth of the most exacting and exhausting 
In looking through the camera glass into the plants. It is the congenial and loyed home of 
eyes of these remarkable men, Webster's seemed the choicest animals: I judge that more game 
to be dark and mysterious, where way down in is now roving at will over its immeasurable 
profound depths were hidden strange mysteries. | wilds and pastures than is found on an equal 
Clay’s was a light bluish-gray, and was always | area all the world besides, It is the geographic 
restless, the pupil of which seemed to be con- | heart of North America, and probably contains 
stantly trembling from the electrical effects of | fully half the arable land in the New World 
the controlling mind; it was fascinating, and | north of the Isthmus of Darien. 
caused you to look away from its concentrated! Its recent progress in industry and civiliza- 
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tion has been rapid beyond parallel. At the 
birth of this century, its only city was a village ; 
its total white population was less than one 
million. To-day, it has five cities, averaging 
two hundred thousand inhabitants each, and its 
civilized population exceeds fifteen millions. 
And to its luxuriant and still unpeopled ex- 
panse all nations, all races, are yet .eagerly 
tlocking. The keen-eyed sons of cold and hard 
New England there meet the thrifty Dutchmen 
of Pennsylvania, the disinherited children of 
Scandinavia, of Northern Germany, and of the 
British Isles. From every quarter, every civ- 
ilized land, the hungry, the portionless, the 
daring, hie to the Great Valley, there to forget 
the past buffets of niggard fortune and hew out 
for their offspring the homes of plenty and com- 
fort denied to their own rugged youth. Each 
year, as it flits, sees the cultivated portion of 


the Great Valley expand ; sees the dominion of | 


the brute and the savage contracted and driven 
back; sees the aggregate product of its way- 
ing fields and fertile glades dilate and increase. 
Another century, if signalized by no unfore- 
seen calamity, will witness the Great Valley the 
home of one hundred millions of energetic, ef- 
ficient, intelligent farmers and artisans, and its 
chief marts the largest inland cities of the globe. 

The Mississippi and its eastern tributaries | 
are among the most placid, facile, tractable | 
of rivers. <A single fall wholly arrests navi- 
gation on the former; the Ohio rolls its bright | 
volume a thousand miles unbroken by one for- 
midable cataract. If half the steam-vessels on 
earth are not found on these waters, the pro- 
portion is not much less than that. It may al- 


most be said that steam navigation and the de- | 


velopment of the Great Valley have hitherto | 
gone hand in hand, and that the former is the | 
vital impulse, the indispensable main-spring, of | 
the latter. 

There is no eastern affluent of the Great River 
whose sands have not been plowed by adventur- 
ous keels almost to their sources ; and the spec- 
tacle of a steamboat pilot backing his engine to | 
let a yoke of oxen and cart ford unharmed ahead 
of his stern-wheeled, light-drawing craft, is prob- 
ably peculiar to this region. The Ohio River | 
captain who averred that his boat drew so little | 
that she could get on by the help of a moist sur- 
face or a smart dew was less extravagant than 
he would have been in uttering the same hyper- 
bole any where else. 

But, the moment the Great River is crossed, 
all this is changed. The turbid, resistless Mis- 
souri waters a far larger area than the other 
‘‘inland sea” of Mr. Calhoun, wherewith it 
blends at St. Louis; yet its tonnage is but a} 
fraction when compared with that of the latter ; 
and, while boats of liberal size are overshadowed | 
by the Alleghanies at almost each day's journey 
along their western base, the rays of no setting 
sun were ever yet intercepted on their way to 
a sieamboat deck by the peaks of the Rocky 





Mountains, 
Time will doubtless multiply the keels plying 


on the Missouri and its affluents; but human 
genius can never wholly overcome the obstacles 
to secure and speedy navigation presented by 
the nature of that resistless current, or rather 
of the country it traverses. The eager thon- 
| sands pressing westward overland each summer 
to the shores of the Pacific find no relief from 
the length, the weariness, of their tedious jour- 
ney in the shrill but welcome whistle of the fire. 
propelled, floating caravanserai. For weeks. 
they stalk in dusty, sombre array, beside the 
broad, impetuous Platte: finding obstruction, 
not furtherance, in its rippling, treacherous cur- 
rent; this moment scarcely knee-deep, and the 
| next far over head ; only their thirst, with that 
|of their fainting beasts, is assuaged thereby. 
| For all other uses, its bed might as well—per- 
; haps better—be a stretch of uniformly thirsty, 
| torrid sand. 

For the wide Piarys, which slope impercep- 
tibly, regularly upward from the bluffs of the 
Missouri to the bases of the Rocky Mountains, 
are unlike any other region of earth. They la- 
bor under what, with no reference to our current 
| politics, may be fitly characterized as a chronic 
deficiency of back-bone. Rock, to be sure, is 
sometimes seen here in place; but very rarely, 
save in the buttes, or perpendicular faces of hills, 
which are mainly confined to the vicinity of 
mountains, and are obviously a sort of natural 
adobe—a modern product of sun and rain and 
wind, out of the mingled clay and sand which 
| form the subsoil of all this region. 
| Apart from this butte formation, the Plains 
have little or no rock, save at unfathomed 
depths; and their larger streams run through 
valleys and over beds washed and worn through 
countless centuries to a depth of hundreds of 
| feet below the ordinary level of the country, 
yet exposing no rock in their beds— nothing 


| still but clay and sand—sand in their chan- 

nels, clay in their intervales and along their 
| banks, save where some tributary—perhaps dry 
| throughout most of each summer—has brought 


down additional miles of coarse, heavy, yield- 
ing, clogging sand, across which the teams of 
traders or immigrants plod slowly their weary 
way as they follow up the banks of the central 
stream. 

Half a dozen ridges of stubborn Eastern 
granite, ribbing these Plains, would have com- 
pletely changed the character and destiny of 
the central Western world. 

Behind or above those ridges, lakes and 
marshes would have been formed, arresting the 
sweep of fires and insuring the growth of ample 
timber: water-power, building-stone, and other 
aids to industry, would have incited to settlement 


; | and civilized effort; in due time, arts would have 


flourished and cities risen where all is now, and 
seems to have ever been, savage solitude and 
bleak desolation. For in the absence of re- 
sisting ridges of rock, sometimes rising above 


/or nearly to the surface, and of consequent 


lakes or swamps, annual fires, impelled by furi- 
ous gales, sweep mercilessly over every foot of 
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the country which has still virtue enough in its | deeper subsoil and depositing them, in the 
soil to evoke a tolerable growth of herbage ; shape of ashes or of decaying stalks, on the 
while the flooding rains of autumn end winter, | surface; and that moisture would thus be re- 
the melting snows of spring, acting upon a | tained and other plants ultimately encouraged 
clayey surface unprotected by rocks or matted | to germinate and grow under the protection of 
roots, constantly wash and gully it away, car- | this much dispraised annual, which, neverthe- 
rying off millions of tons of it annually to ren- | less, was not created in vain, nor yet to curse, 
der opaque and milky the waters of the Arkan- | but rather to bless mankind. Weeds and nox- 
sas, Kansas, Platte, and Niobrarah, and render | ious plants are confessions of human ignorance. 
the Missouri and lower Mississippi gigantic riv- | Were we but wise enough, every one would con- 
ers of pea-soup—the least pellucid and most | tribute to our sustenance and comfort, or to 
fertilizing streams under the sun. those of the animals who do. 

Each year sees them bear to and squander) It is the mind, the human soul, that has run 
upon the ocean a wealth of fertility, a volume | to weeds. Were but that put right, we should 
of plant-food, adequate to the production of am- | realize that nothing else is wrong. 
ple bread and meat for all the beggars on earth; Drouth is, throughout each summer, the 
but each year, alas! sees the Plains still farther | master scourge of the Plains. No rain—or 
denuded and impoverished by this same pro- | next to none—falls on them from May till Oc- 
cess, which threatens to continue till the crack | tober. By day, hot suns bake them; by night, 
of doom. Nay: the prodess tends ever to self- | fierce winds sweep them; parching the earth 
acceleration; for, as the streams and water- | to cavernous depths; withering the scanty veg- 
courses are annually gullied still deeper and | etation, and causing fires to run wherever a 
deeper, the exposure of the intervening hills | thin vesture of dead herbage may have escaped 
and glades to abrasion and waste from falling | the ravages of the previous autumn. 
and running water becomes greater; and the} Of course, no young tree escapes destruction, 
more the soil is washed away and impoverished | unless it cowers behind the perpendicelar, herb- 
the less capable it becomes of producing those | less bank of some gullying, washing stream, or 
plants and grasses which can alone, by the | stands in the low, wet, narrow bottom of some 
abundance and tenacity of their interlacing | unfailing creek. Even here, the slender belt of 
roots, present some barrier to this sweep of de-| scanty, indifferent timber—usually the else- 
vastation, | where worthless cotton-wood—is often set upon 

There is urgent need of some great genius, | by a fierce prairie-fire, driven through the dead 
some creative Napoleon, some Liebig of the | grass to windward by some resistless gale, and 
western wastes, to tell us by what means this | is charred and blackened to lifelessness, save at 
desolation may be arrested and overcome. |the roots, Yet from those roots springs a new 

I ventured timidly to suggest the Canada growth of luxuriant shoots, and, if no fresh dis- 
thistle as, in the absence of a better, a plant ad- | aster is encountered, these shoots develop rap- 
mirably adapted to counteract this fatal tend- | idly into trees, while their predecessors fall, 
ency—to bar the road to ruin—defying drouth | decay, and are forgotten. But, let the fires 
by its facility of piercing the earth to any imag- | ravage them for two or three seasons successive- 
inable depth and drawing thence sustenance | ly, the vigor of the roots is exhausted, and the 
and solace under the most scorching suns—a | trees disappear forever. 
plant which affords nourishment in later Spring | Hence, as prairie-fires are kindled far more 
and early Summer to nearly all ruminating ani- | frequently and wantonly by white men than by 
mals, especially if it be cut and slightly salted | Indians, timber on the Plains has visibly been 
a few hours before it is eaten ; which sends its | diminishing throughout the last fifty years, and 
seeds to great distances on the wings of the | threatens at no remote day to disappear alto- 
wind, and which would laugh to scorn the rav- | gether. 
ages of the fires of October and November. | The bleached skeletons of dead cotton-woods, 

There may be plants better adapted to the | and, as you approach the Rocky Mountains, of 
end in view than this—I sincerely hope there | pines also, still linger beside ereek-beds where 
are—possibly the A/fa/fa (or Chilian clover) is | no living tree has been seen for an age; while 
one of them—and I trust the best may be chosen | the thin screens of timber along many streams 
and propagated. | have for miles been swept away by the relent- 

My own suggestion was made to incite, not | less axe of camping teamster or emigrant. 
foreclose, inquiry and discussion; and I shall| Rivers sink and are lost for miles in beds 
be most gratified to see it largely improved | where water was formerly visible nearly through 
upon. But, even if there be no plant better | the summer; what were once perennial brooks 
adapted to the end in view than the Canada| are now for months but stretches of thirsty, 
thistle, I insist that a very moderate outlay | scorching sand. Grass now springs but in 
would insure the general diffusion of this one | patches, in hollows wherein the drifted snow 
over the parched plains and naked, water-worn, | lies deep far into spring, where it formerly over- 
clayey hill-sides of the Far West; that such | spread miles of hill and glade. And the pre- 
diffusion would rapidly arrest the waste and loss dominant tendency, as wherever matters are 
of their soil, while gradually restoring their fer- | left to the anarchical caprice and short-sighted 

tility hy drawing up mineral elements from the | greed of coarse, selfish men, is from bad to worse. 
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The prevalent impression made on the stran- | find still ruder homes by the shores of the 
ger’s mind by the Plains is one of loneliness— | great Pacific. Its van-guard appears at this 
ofisolation. You press on, day after day, with- point early in May, is composed of cavaliers 
out seeing a house, a fence, a cultivated field, | well-mounted on steeds just beginning to be 
or even a forest—nought but a few shy wild | the worse for wear, followed by light wagons, 
beasts at intervals, or undelightful birds, and | drawn respectively by two mules or horses 
rarely a scanty, niggard stream, with a few | each, carrying but two emigrants or specula- 
mean, low, scrubby trees thinly strewn along | tors, with their provisions and scanty baggage, 
its banks— often one of them only; and, as | eagerly pushing on to cross the Sierra Nevada 
you go farther west, even these disappear, or | at farthest by the first of August. Following 
are only seen in thin patches, miles apart. these, come straggling slowly along heavy wag- 

If you are traveling along a river, you are | ons and carts, drawn by horses, mules, or oxen, 
amazed at the sparseness, the feebleness, of its | five to twenty teams in a company for mutual 
tributaries, the dryness of their beds, the bare- | assistance and protection, with sober matrons, 
ness of their banks. At length, the river itself | ruddy damsels, and tow-headed children look- 
disappears, or is only seen in pools and ir. hol- | ing wistfully out from beneath the white cotton 
lows along its bed, where a deep excavation | cqver of most wagons, or trudging slowly, 
has been gullied under one of its banks; at dustily along, from ten to sixty rods in front, 
last, the necessary, but not particularly inviting, | Droves of loose cattle, the frolic ali worked out 
fluid has wholly vanished, and you are com- | of them, move behind, before, and on either 
pelled to make your way hurriedly over the | flank of the wagons, already tired of the scanty 
long “divide” that separates this stream from | fare and hard usage of the Plains, but without 
one, often less considerable, but which heads in| a suspicion that they have not yet begun to 
or near a range of mountains, and, therefcre, | conceive what hardship really is—a point on 
maintains its current nearly or quite through | which their experience will be decidedly en- 
the summer, This ‘‘divide” may be thirty, | larged within the next three months. But the 
fifty miles across—it may be a hundred—wood | whip cracks, the oxen strain at the yoke, the 
and grass upon it, and, in summer, water also, well-mounted herdsmen gallop hither and thith- 
are out of the question; only a few straggling | er along the rear of the straggling throng; and, 
weeds, with the worthless shrubs here known | through sand and dust, the whole caravan 
as grease-wood and sage-bush, relieve the mo- | moves slowly westward, with many similar car- 
notony of the sterile, dreary waste. | avans pressing on before and behind it. Of 

What wonder if the patient ox, weary, fam- | the cattle thus impelled toward the setting sun, 
ished, foot-sore, should here lie down to his long | perhaps three-fourths will live to cross the Si- 
rest, leaving his master and more pitiable mate | erra Nevada—famine, fatigue, the diseases en- 
to get on without him as they may ? gendered by bad, alkaline water, and the crows, 

It would be rather Hibernian to pronounce | taking the rest; but of the tens of thousands 
dead oxen the ouly signs of life to be encoun- thus urged through the South Pass, not even 
tered during many days’ journey on the Plains; | hundreds will ever return. They have cropped 
but I have no doubt that the carcasses of fifty their last of the ample herbage of Kansas and 
thousand cattle are now slowly decomposing | Missouri, and must make up their mouths to 
above-ground on the arid, treeless, dewless the dryer, seeded grasses of Utah or California 
stretches which separate Kansas and Nebraska | for the residue of their lives. Of their human 
from California and Oregon. companions on this long, rugged exodus, prob- 

Verily, the carrion-crow is lord of the Plains | ably one-fourth—hardly more—will live to see 
—the only ample feeder in those famished re- | water running toward the Atlantic again. 
gions—quick-sighted, impudent, and, though The transverse line of migration which inter- 
gorged to heaviness, abundantly able to take | sects the great trail near the forks of the Platte 
care of himself. I can not guess where he | is that of the American bison or buffalo. Hav- 
finds nest-accommodation ; probably in the face | ing wintered, as they best might, amidst the 
of some high, perpendicular creek-bank, the | timber and grass of Northern Texas, of East- 
brow of some butte, not too remcte from the | ern New Mexico, of the Indian Territory, of 
emigrant trail to enable him to gorge his young | Western Arkansas—by the sources of the Red 
ones as he gorges himself. He is as decorously | River of Louisiana, the Cimarone, the Ouchita 
jolly as an undertaker in cholera-time, and —-the buffalo, half-famished and thoroughly 
sports a grave demeanor and a black coat pro- | miserable, start with the springing grass, and, 
fessionally, and with no thought of evincing | in April or early May, turns his face northward 
sorrow, or exciting sympathy, still less of mor-| in quest of ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
tifying the flesh. On the Plains, the crow is | Traveling in countless legions, sufficient to cov- 
general executor and universal heir. er at once whole townships, the bison avoids, 

On the hither side of this broad, bleak do-|so far as possible, the timbered valleys of 
main—say a little below the forks of the Platte | streams, and, driven outward by hunger and 
—two great lines of emigration in early sum- | the speedy disappearance of the coarse, short, 
mer intersect each other. One is that of the | sturdy buffalo-grass beneath the feet of his all- 
adventurous thousands who push westward | devouring myriads, crosses suceessively the Ar- 
from the yet unmade garden of the world to | kansas, the Smoky Hill, the Solomon, the Repub- 

















lican, and begins to show a dark front of over| The roads over the Plains, and farther west, 


a hundred miles along the south bank of the 
Platte from its forks eastward, as the later half 
of the emigration is toiling up both sides of that | 
broad, shallow, rapid river. Collisions natural- | 
ly ensue, and thousands of the noblest natives 
of the Plains bite the dust—most of them shot 
in sheer wantonness by hunters already gorged 
and overladen with buffalo-meat, whose only 
poor excuse for this wanton butchery is a pas- 
sion for slaughter. Where food is the object | 
—and the hides are good for nothing in Spring 

and early Summer—cows or calves are marked | 
out for destruction; thus increasing the’ pro- | 
portion, already far too great, of surviving | 
males, and dooming the race to earlier extinc- 
tion. Sometimes, advantage is taken of the4 
blind, bisonic instinct of following, and a whole 
herd driven pell-mell down a precipitous brook 

bank, to the certain destruction of scores, whose 
carcasses are left to rot where they fell. No- 

where is the blind, senseless human appetite for | 
carnage, for destruction, more strikingly, more | 
lamentably evinced than in the rapidly-proceed- 

ing extermination of the buffalo. 

For the white man, though his greatest, is | 
by no means his only destroyer. ‘Ihe Indian 
watches for him in every thicket, by every 
wooded brook-side, and the calf that unwitting- 
ly goes down to quench his thirst is saluted by | 
an arrow through his loin. The gray wolf 
lurks in every hollow, and sneaks through ev- 
ery ravine, in the rear and on the flanks of | 
each mammoth herd, watching ravenously for | 
some heedless cow, some foolish calf, some | 
wounded or aged bull, to straggle to one side | 
or fall limpingly behind, where a spring from | 
his hiding-place, a snap at the predestined vic- 
tim's ham-strings, will leave nothing to chance 
but the appearance of some hungry compatriot 
to claim a dividend of the spoil. 

But the wolf and the Indian, though per- 
sistent in their warfare, are not wantonly de- 
structive—they kill to eat, and stop when their 
appetites are glutted, their wants fully supplied. 
Civilized man alone kills for the mere pleasure 
of destroying, the pride of having killed. For 
thousands of years, the wolf and the Indian fed 
and feasted on the buffalo; yet the race multi- 
plied and diffused itself from the Hudson and 
the Delaware to the Columbia and the Sacra- 
mento—from the Ottawa and the Saskatche- 
wan to the Alabama and the Brazos. But 
civilized man, with his insatiate rapacity and 
his devilish enginery of fire-arms, has been on 
his track for a bare century, and already the 
range of the buffalo is shrunk to one-tenth of 
its former dimensions, and the noble brute is 
palpably doomed to speedy extinction. Press 
on, then, hunters! to your exciting, cruel 
sport! but make a speedy end of your victims, 
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have one striking peculiarity — yes, two—a 
dearth of laterals, and an almost total absence 
of houses along their sides. 

You are traveling a broad, well-marked, 
well-beaten highway, whereon you pass and 
meet teams, trains, droves, almost hourly; but 
no cross-roads present themselves, no hospita- 
ble tavern-sign salutes you, for hundreds of 
miles. ‘There may be half a dozen “ trading- 
posts,” so called, between Fort Kearney and 
Salt Lake—a distance of nearly a thousand 
miles—each trading-post being usually a very 
poor and empty country store, blent with a most 
detestable low grog-shop or canal grocery. The 
total stock in trade of the eight or ten of these 
concerns which flourish outside of Salt Lake 
City, between Fort Kearney and Carson Val- 
ley—a distance, by way of the South Pass and 
Salt Lake, of nearly two thousand miles—may 
have cost $20,000; whereof the alcoholic pota- 
bles—if you please to consider such execrable 
concoctions potable—must have absorbed the 
larger share. 

Every man who ventures upon the Plains is 
presumed to carry the blankets that form his 
bed, and the pork, flour, and coffee, that consti- 
tute his food; leaving whisky the only neces- 
sary of Western life that you may exhaust 
without incurring the imputation of foolhardi- 
ness. 

Marvelous is it to see so much active, moy- 
ing, vigorous Caucasian humanity so scantily 
provided—for the most part, so utterly unpro- 
vided with house-room—living in such utter in- 
dependence of protecting roofs and floors. 
Wherever night overtakes you, you unroll your 
faithful blankets, spread them on the dry 
ground, crawl into them, and sleep soundly in 
the cool breeze, under the over-arching sky; if 
the rattlesnake or the centipede creep to your 
couch for shelter and warmth, he has usually 
the politeness to crawl under your blankets, not 
into them; if the clouds that rolled angrily at 
dark discharge hail and rain as well as thunder 
and wind before dawn, you know that, their 
liquid efflux in summer is rarely or never co- 
pious; and, even if you are wet through and 
chilled as you sleep, it will be the easier to rise 
early in the morning. If a path leads away 
from the main trail, you know that it runs to 
no settlement or village, but to some spring or 
creek where water or grass may be, at least has 
been, obtained; no thirsty soul need follow it 
under the fond illusion that it leads to any fluid 
more exhilarating than Adam’s ale. Thou- 
sands traverse the Plains, but few civilized 
men live on them; those who stay here draw 
their subsistence mainly from the Federal 
Treasury, in connection with the Army, the 
Mail Service, Indian Agencies, or something 











and do not merely wound and leave them to 
drag their broken limbs, their maimed bodies, 
after the frightened, flying herds, fighting off 
the greedy wolves through weeks of fruitless 
agony! 





of the sort. 

For hundreds of miles, there is no fenced 
| field, no growing grain, no tolerable house, 
and only the merest spot of garden by some 


| military post or mail station, some Indian 
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agent’s lodge, many a weary day’s journey from | given him courage, or rather confidence, and 
any other. Nature’s ruggedness and man’s in- | to be fairly out of reach of the passing team. 
dolence, or impatience of meagerly rewarded | ster’s whip is the extent of his care. Yes, there 
labor, combine to render this pre-eminently the | is life on the Plains, though the unaccustomed 
region of rude living, diseomfort, and a preva- | eye fails to sve it, and Heaven is quite as near 
lent despair or disdain of any thing better, | them as to the cultivated valley or the crowded 
Yet, even here, this shall not always be. mart. 

Ihave said that the predominant impression The mail (which was but weekly when | 
made on.the stranger’s mind by the Plains is | crossed) is one of the redeeming features of the 
one of loneliness—of isolation. For days, if | Plains, calling into existence perhaps eighty of 
with the mail, for weeks by any other convey- | the hundred huts or station-teats that sparsely 
ance, you travel westward, still westward, with | dot the fifteen hundred miles of else uninhabit- 
never a mountain, and scarcely a hill, with nev- | ed, uncivilized country, which, on either side 
er a forest, with seldom a tree, with rarely a| of the Salt Lake settlements, divide Kansas 
brovk or spring, to break the monotony of the | from California. As the emigrant toils slowly, 
barren, mainly grassless, dewless landscape, out wearily, up and over a long “ divide,” anxious- 
of which the sun risés at morning, into which it | ly, wistfully looking around and ahead for grass 
settles at night. God's works are around you; | and water for his fainting beasts, a dim speck 
but those of man, save the trail beneath your | near the horizon arrests his regard; it soon de- 
feet, the wagon which conveys you, are ab-| velops into a wagon and six mules, which rap- 
sent. idly approach ; as they meet, its conductor and 

And yet a nearer, steadier, more familiar | charioteer exchange a pleasant or spicy word 
gaze reveals symptoms of life which you had at | with him ere it whirls by in a cloud of its own 
first overlooked. At intervals, the fleet ante-| dust, and is lost to his vision, Yet that tran- 
lope looks shyly down on you a moment from | sient apparition, that hurried greeting, have 
the crest of a “divide,” then is off on the | had a value for him which you, sitting cozily at 
wings of the wind. The gray wolf more rare-| home, can not fully realize; the teamster’s 
ly surveys you deliberately from a respectful | weary, listless step has become once more elas- 
distance, and, seeing no opening for a specula- | tie; his sunken eye, veiled and goggled to 
tion, slinks off in quest of more available game. shield it from the blinding glare of the mid-day 
The paltry cuyota, to which the name of | sun on the naked clay, is fired once more with 
prairie-wolf has unwisely been given, since it | hope, and no longer expressive merely of dog- 
has in its nature nothing of the wolf but his ged resolution ; that flitting wagon, those jaded, 
ravenous appetite, and would hardly be a panting mules, bear tidings, perhaps but twelve 
match for a stout fox or raccoon, lingers near | days old, from the region of telegraphs and 
you, safe in his own worthlessness and your con- newspapers, to which he bade adieu so many 
tempt. The funny, frisky little prairie-dog— | weary weeks ago; its news, now threadbare in 
a condensed or foreshortened gray squirrel— | the States, is fresh and deeply interesting to 
barks with amusing alarm at your approach, | him; possibly, some passenger may drop or 
then drops into his hole, which, for mutual de- | throw him a newspaper, or part of one, not yet 
fense and advantage, he shares with an owl | a month printed, not yet worn out, save at the 
and a rattlesnake, and is silent as the grave | folds, containing the bulletins of some far-off 
till you pass out of hearing. Ten or twenty battle, the reports of some great trial—some 
thousand of these little imps, with their odd marvelous achievement, heroic exploit, or no- 
partners, cover a square rood or two together ble effort—some fearful marine disaster by ex- 
with their holes, dug irregularly at distances of | plosion, wreck, or fire—over which his wife and 
ten or twelve feet apart, but, I think, rarely | children will to-night spell themselves into un- 
communicating underground, as one may be | consciousness by the flickering light of their 
drowned out by pouring in upon him twenty or | fire of burning grease-wood, and sleep to dream 
thirty pails of water, of scenes and loved ones far away, yet con- 

I suspect it is some presentiment of this | sciously less distant than they seemed a few 
kind that causes prairie-dog towns to be usu- | hours ago. For that mail-wagon represents 
ally located on high ground, at some distance | Civilization, Intelligence, Government, Protec- 
from spring or brook-side. I was told that the —_ and gives assurance to the pilgrim family 
prairie-dog, almost alone among animals, never | that they are not absolutely at the mercy of 
imbibes the Temperance beverage—nor (of | daring outlaws and prowling savages—that, be- 
course) any other. Slowly, on easy pinion, the | neath the unsleeping Eye, there is a terrestrial 
hawk circles in air, then swoops down on the | Providence also that watches over their safety, 
prairie-squirrel or mole whom he has chosen | and would seek to avenge their wrongs. 
for supper—a preference by which its object} And thus the emigrant, no longer heart-sick, 
seems not at all flattered. Lazily the crow hops walks firmly, proudly on, beside the team that 
from carcass to carcass, too plethoric to’ caw, | is conveying all he loves best to that far West- 
too secure to be frightened. He may not know, | ern home by the Pacific which none among 
shrewd as he is, that a charge of ammunition them ever saw—for Bunker Hill, Saratoga, 
is too precious on the Plains to be wasted on | Yorktown, Plattsburgh, New Orleans, the star- 
his worthless corpus; but long impunity has’ ry flag, and the American Union, are all vividly, 














—— 


confusedly mirrored to his mind’s eye in that | 
canvas-covered mule-wagon which, bearing the 
United States mail, swept past him an hour ago. 

But the mail is not the only apparition of the | 
Plains which exhales an odor of nationality, and, | 
though mobile, evinces some of the qualities of 
an institution, ‘The army contractor’s laden | 
wagon-train partakes of this character; possi- 
bly the sutler’s or trader's as well. A clond of 
snowy canvas on the morning horizon apprises 
vou that 9 prairie-fleet lies there at anchor—the 
tongue of each wagon being run under the body 
of that directly before it, until the whole train 
is thus formed into a hollow square, within 
which the oxen are driven, while still wild, that 
they may be yoked—wherein they are herded | 
after grazing at nightfall—and within which the 
captain and teamsters cook, eat, and sleep, 
while exposed to any danger of savage attack 
or surprise. 

If a high wind or Indian assault is threatened, 
the wagons are strongly staked to the ground, 
while one easily displaced from the inside serves 
as a door or sally-port to the rude fastness. The 
danger of surprise being dissipated by broad 
daylight, the cattle are turned out to graze 
again; the breakfast of bread, bacon, and cof- 
fee, is prepared and eaten ; the oxen now yoked, | 
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and the corral, unrolling itself like a great snake, 
moves on its sluggish way, each cavernous wag- 


| on laden with fifty hundred weight of provisions 


or merchandise, and drawn by twelve gaunt, 
rough-coated oxen; the extra axles slung be- 
neath it bespeaking at once the ruggedness of 
the way and the dearth of serviceable timber 


| throughout the broad region it is to traverse. 


The train captain, fairly mounted, rides forward 
to look out a camping-place for the ensuing 
night, and back again to see what has arrested 
the progress—slow enough at best—of his train. 
Whenever a steep bank ot miry brook-bed has 
stalled a team, another is unhitched from its 


| own wagon and sent to the aid of that in trou- 


ble; and so, little by litthe—at first scarcely a 
mile per day ; but soon ten, twelve, even fifteen 
miles—the train creeps patiently, fitfully on; 
rarely turning out for food or rest but at night ; 
taking a brief halt in the yoke for the teamsters’ 


dinner, or perchance to parley a moment with 


some passing mail; but soon the captain utters 
his cheery ‘‘ Roll out!” the mail-driver cracks 
his whip and rushes by; and the train creaks 
slowly on—to Utah, Fort Hall, New Mexico, or 
whatever its destination may be—and the sav- 
age solitude and bleak desolation on either side 
close up again behind it, 
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| ISTORY but seldom pauses in its record 

of royal criminals and national woes, of 
princely extravagance and high-bred follies, to 
present us with a clear conception of the lives 
and fortunes, the joys and sorrows of our true 
benefactors in the past—the working-men. It 
celebrates too often the destroyer rather than 
the creator. Its superficial philosophy traces 
the sources of political progress to dissolute 
and imbecile kings, to haughty priests, or re- 
morseless conquerors, rather than to those calm 
and thoughtful men who in every age have la- 
bored patiently to repair the waste of wars and 
the ruin occasioned by the passions of their 
rulers, We are taught to weep with the guilty 
Mary Stuart, to rage with the passionate Eliza- 
beth. We know too much of the monster 
Henry VIII. We can tell how Louis XIV. 
dressed and undressed, and every vice and fol- 
ly of the imbecile Charles VIII. of unhappy 
France. We know how often the modern Gauls 
have crossed the Alps, how often the busy cities 
of Germany and Flanders have been battered 
down and rebuilt, how often France and En- 
gland have stained the land and sea with blood ; 
but of the inventors-and artisans, the skilled 
mechanics and creative farmers, more potent 
than kings and princes, we know far too little. 

Yet still with some effort we may catch a 
glimpse of the working-men of the past as they 
glide through the shadows of history; we may 


can readily understand how much we owe to 
the Morses and Fultons of the Middle Ages. 
Work first began with the Arabs, When the 
Gothic savages had laid all Europe waste, and 
made warffare and plunder the business of man- 
kind—when the rude chivalry looked with con- 
tempt upon labor and had made indolent li- 
cense the mark of noble birth, the gifted fol- 
lowers of Mohammed adopted the opposing 
principle. They declared labor honorable, and 
the highest emir and the bravest chieftain would 
have his children taught some useful trade. In 
the busy cities of Spain or Syria no man was 
idle; and when Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Bagdad in the twelfth century he found the 


self by selling his own handiwork to his ob- 
sequious courtiers.’ Lord of the wealthiest 
city of the East, the caliph still professed to live 
by his own labor. The Arabian tales abound 
in examples of fortune’s changes where exiled 
princes maintained themselves as pastry-cooks, 
the sons of sultans live by cutting wood, or the 
silent Gulnare is willing to labor as a slave; 
and it was thought a shame among the Arabs 
for any man to be without a useful oceupa- 
tion. 

The result of this difference in pripciple soon 
showed itself in the rapidity with which the 
Arabs outstripped the Europeans in all the arts 
of cultured life. Europe remained barbarous 








‘race them to their work-shops and warehouses, 
their splendid cities, their early republics; and 





| ! Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, i. p. 93. 
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and brutal. It was the day of feudalism ; the | saics, fountains of dancing waters, and gardens 
most memorable period of human woe. There | of perpetual beauty. 
were savage Williams and Henrys on the throne | The Arab workman was usually temperate 
of England, wild emperors of Germany, and | almost to austerity". Mohammed had enforced 
cruel popes at Rome. The cities of Enrope | the doctrine of total abstinence with a rigor yp. 
were squalid, plague-stricken, and half desolate ; | surpassed by the most austere of modern roe. 
the open country a scene of human degradation. | | formers. He denounced temporal and eterna] 
Famine raged over the land, and men fed upon | woes against the Mussulman who should touch 
each other; the people were starving serfs, the the accursed wine. He had himself set an ex. 
nobles coarse and fearful tyrants; the baron | ample of perfect abstinence, and in their purer 
from his impregnable castle plundered the mer- | age his followers obeyed the precept of their 
chant or swept away the last relics of the wealth | prophet. It was only in the decline of the na. 
of fallen cities ; society had sunk into barba- | tion that the Mohammedans learned to imitate 
rism, and Europe in the ninth and tenth cen-| the drunkenness and license of the Europeans, 
turies seemed tending to its final decay. Its Temperate in their diet, frugal in their mode 
working-men were slaves, and labor was dis- | of life, the Arabs possessed sound intellects in 
honored. But at the same period the brilliant | sound. bodies; they soon began to display an 
Arabs had swiftly risen to the very height of | intellectual vigor that raised them to the front 
civilization. When they ceased to be con-| of civilization. They eagerly sought far knowl- 
querors they became a nation of working-men, edge amidst the ruins of Grecian literature, and 
and their united labors were followed by the | the poets and philosophers of Athens and of 
most wonderful results. They built a long | Rome were translated for the benefit of the stu- 
line of cities reaching from the Euphrates to | dents of Bagdad and Cordova. The colleges 
the Tagus, from Bussorah to Cordova, each one | and schools of the Arab cities were thronged 
of which, in its rare and splendid architecture, | with attentive scholars when the great nobles 
its groves and gardens, and its countless ap- of France and England could neither read nor 
pliances of luxury and taste, rivaled the fairest | | write ; they produced eminent poets and grace- 
labors of the Greek. New Corinths and Ath- | ful writers while Europe had neither a litera- 
enses arose upon the coasts of Africa and the ture nor a language; their libraries numbered 
rivers of Spain. When London and Paris were thousands of volumes when Oxford possessed 
still collections of wretched hovels, their streets | only a few imperfect manuscripts chained to the 
muddy lanes, their palaces strewn with rushes | walls; and the poorest merchant of Bagdad 
and blackened with smoke —when fever and | lived with more comfort and was far better in- 
plague lingered perpetually in their narrow | formed than the proud knight who came at the 
lanes and comfortless homes, Cordova and Bag- | head of his barbarous squadrons to die on the 
dad shone with elegant mansions, and the work- burning plains of Syria in an ineffectual cru- 
ing-men of Arabia had surrounded themselves | | sade. 
wherever they went with all the conv eniencies| Common schools and colleges, indeed, seem 
of cultured life.? | to have originated with the Arabs. The ca- 
The industrious Arabs revived those useful liphs were as ardent friends of popular educa- 
arts which the barbarians of Europe seemed | tion as a Brougham or a Barnard. Haroun 
anxious to forget. They wove the richest fab- | Al Raschid decreed that a free school should 
ries of wool, cotton, or silk; they manufactured | be attached to every mosque; the Spanish ca- 
cloth of gold and carpets of unequaled splen- liphs founded colleges at Cordova and Seville 
dor; their divans were covered with satin cush- | that became the models of those of France and 
ions and velvet hangings ; and muslins and lace | England; the Saracenic working-men were ac- 
of fairy-like texture adorned the Moslem bride. | complished artists, and the general education 
In metals the Arabs were also excellent work- | of the people aided the progress of manufac- 
.men. They forged huge chains and bars of | tures and the arts. An unlooked-for event fur- 
iron; the steel of Damascus was renowned in| ther extended their advance. China, which 
the cities of Europe. Their jewelry was the | had turned with cold aversion from Greece and 
fairest and costliest of the age; they lavished | Rome, showed singular favor to the Moham- 
gold and silver in decorating their mosques and | medans. The Arab travelers penetrated to 
their palaces ; and their mints produced a coin- | the great cities of that busy land, and in the 
age that was the model of the European world. ninth century became familiar with the teas 
As architects they invented a strangely grace- | and spices, the ayer money, the manufac- 
ful style of building, in which the fancy of the | tures, the porcelain,? perhaps the gunpowder, 
artist seemed to revel in new creations, and of | | the compass, and the printing-blocks of the 
which the lovely ruins of the Alhambra form a | Chinese.* They may have brought back those 
living example; in their private houses they 
gathered the richest marbles, the costliest mo- | 





1 In the Arabian story the virtuons father recom- 
mends his son “to drink no wine, for that is the 
1 Abuifeda, ii. p. 51-75, celebrates the poets and | source of all vices.” Arabian Nights, ii. p. 130, 
grammarians of te age of Haroun. | 2 Travels of two Mohammedans, Pink. Voyages, 
2 Bagdad was provided with hospitals for the sick, | vii. p. 192. Le Livre de Marco Polo, par M. G. Pau- 
an insane asylum, and various charities. R. Benja- | thier, i. p. 325. 
min, i. p. 98 et seq. | 3 See M. Huc’s Travels in China, ii. p. 120. 








three mighty secrets which were to revolutionize 
Europe and open America to mankind. 

Such were the Arab working-men in the 
splendid reign of Haroun Al Raschid and his 
vizier Jaffier; when a venerable merchant with 
a benevolent countenance and a flowing white 
beard sat at his own hospitable divan in Bag- 
dad, dispensing his liberal gifts and narrating 
his wonderful voyages to the attentive guests ; 
when Nour Ad Deen and the fair Persian were 
being feasted by the unlucky Ibraham in the 
caliph’s summer-house; or when Haroun was 
threatening to impale the virtuous Jaffier for 
some incomprehensible offense. And amidst 
the pleasant fictions of the Arabian fancy we 
every where discover that probity, benevolence, 
industry, temperance were looked upon as the 


labor that made Spain or Syria prosperous be- 
yond example; it was the contempt in which 
the working-man was held that made Europe 
so long a barbarous wilderness. 

The next important class of our benefactors 
at this period were the Jews. Despised and 
rejected of men, driven from city to city and 
from land to land, shut up in foul quarters 
of the medieval towns, plundered by ruthless 
barons, and racked and tortured by infamous 
kings, the hapless Israelites, in all their cruel 
wanderings, never lost their frugal habits, their 
painful industry, their commercial ardor, their 
probity, and their hope.? They settled in al- 
most every land. ‘They clustered together in 


the gardens of Syria, the rich cities of Spain, | 


the barbarous lands of Germany and Muscovy, 
the dangerous realms of Richard or Philip Au- 
gustus. Every country and city was benefited 
by the presence of these indefatigable laborers. 
Wherever the Jew came he either brought 
capital or created it. He was the money- 
lender of Europe before the Florentine and 
Venetian bankers engrossed that gainful trade. 
He supplied the means with which merchants 
made their purchases, nobles supported their 
lavish establishments, and monarchs waged 
their destructive wars; and the usurious inter- 
est which he exacted for his loans made him 
hated and envied by the less prudent Chris- 
tians. Jewish communities grew up in all the 
European cities, distinguished from their bar- 
barous neighbors by the regularity of their 
habits, the purity of their morals, their learning 


and scholarship, no less than their commercial | 


thrift ;? and when the Semitic Saracens had 
sunk into indolence and decay, their relatives, 
the Semitic Hebrews, continued to impart to 
Saxons and Franks the higher traits of an an- 
cient civilization. While Greek and Roman, 
Babylonian and Carthaginian died out from 





! Abulfeda, ii. p. 71 et seq. 


2 Rabbi Benjamin represents them as rich and pros- | 


perous in Germany in the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, i. p. 163. 

3 Rabbi Benjamin paints the Hebrews from Bag- 
dad to the Rhine as scholars and men of taste, i. p. 
104, 
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the earth, the chosen people still preserved 


| their mental and moral vigor. 


Yet the most fatal persecutions met them in 
every land. They lived amidst scenes of intol- 
erable suffering. To rack and torture a Jew 
was the favorite employment of medieval Chris- 
tians.' To treat him with insult and contempt 
was considered a Christian duty.? At Tou- 
louse it was an established eustom for the ‘n- 
habitants to give a blow on the face to a Jew 
every Easter; and the Jews were only relieved 
from the pious insult when they had consented 
to pay a liberal tribute. The Christians of 
Beziers, from Palm-Sunday to Easter, thought 
themselves bound to assail every Jewish house 
with volleys of stones, and the bruised and 


| bleeding Israelites were glad to be released 
crowning traits of the virtuous citizen.’ It was 


from the peculiar religious rite by a consider- 
able bribe. When the first band of Crusaders 
set out on their pious pilgrimage they attacked 
the rich Jewish communities of Germany with 
fire and sword, and every species of outrage 
was committed among them by the fanatical 


|robbers. In England* the noble Cceur de Lion 


plundered his Jewish subjects at wills the in- 
famous John wrung money from them by cruel 
tortures; Edward I. banished them from the 
kingdom; and it was not until the iron reign 
of Cromwell that a Jew could legally enter the 
English realm : it is only within a few years that 
a Jew could become a member of the House of 
Commons. In France they met with still worse 
treatment; the people more than once made a 
general massacre of the Jews; Philip Augustus 
released all his subjects from paying the debts 
they owed to Jews, and banished every Israel- 


ite from his kingdom; Charles VI., the insane 
| king, again expelled them from France; the 
| saintly Louis IX., ‘‘ for the good of his soul,” 


as he declared, cheated them of their just prof- 
its in trade, and drove them from his realm.* 
It was thought a pleasant joke when a brutal 
sea-captain left his Jewish passengers to drown 


in the rising tide. Yet, in spite of the persecu- 


tion of their barbarous neighbors, the Jews grew 


| rich and powerful; their patient industry con- 


quered at length in the struggle with feudal 
cruelty and indolence; their trading-cities on 
the Rhine and the Moselle became again cen- 
tres of intelligence and wealth ; Jewish bank- 
ers, merchants, artisans, manufacturers became 
the models of those of Italy and Germany; and 
the example of Semitic learning and intelligence 
probably aided greatly in awakening the intel- 
lect of Europe. 

Slowly the Europeans followed in the path 
of the Saracens and the Hebrews, and acknowl- 
edged the dignity of Jabor. The working-men 


' Hallam, Middie Ages, i. p. 208; ii. p. 316. 

2 Florence of Worcester, Chron., 1279. Jews were 
torn to pieces by horses in London. 

3 All the Jews in England, of every age and condi- 
tion, were imprisoned (1278) on charge of clipping the 
coinage. Florence of Worcester, Chron. In 1279 two 
hundred and sixty-seven were put to death. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, n. iii. p. 505. 
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of the Middle Ages began at length to make 
their power felt amidst the decay of the feudal 
monarchies, built their commercial and manu- 
facturing cities under the shadow of frowning 
castles and robber strong-holds, and beat off the 
noble plunderers with the arms they had learn- 
ed to wield as well as to forge in their repub- 
lican communities. On a cluster of barren 
islets in the upper Adriatic arose Venice, the 
bride of the sea. Her working-men, with in- 
cessant toil, labored for centuries in covering 
their native sand-banks with a display of wealth 
and splendor such as no other European capital 
could surpass. They built and navigated those 
adventurous galleys whose pennons soon waved 
in every port of the East or the North; that filled 
the harbor of Alexandria or the canals of Bru- 
ges; and whose priceless cargoes again made 
barbarous Europe familiar with Oriental luxury. 
Venetian enterprise once more revived the in- 
tercourse of nations. The Venetian sailors pen- 
etrated the stormy Euxine, and carried their 
golden fleeces beneath the walls of Constantino- 
ple; coasted the dangerous shores of Portugal 
and France; pierced the distant Baltic, and 
tamed the sea-robbers of the North. Their 
war fleets swept the Mediterranean ;? their ship- 
owners won a rich return from their connection 
with the Crusaders; and at length a Venetian 
doge became one of the masters of Constantino- 
ple. 

Meanwhile the artisans of Venice had made 
their city one of the wonders of the world. Its 
architects had covered the once desolate site 
with a multitude of palaces and churches; its 
canals glittered with gilded gondolas, and were 
spanned by graceful bridges ;* its warehouses 
were filled with the silks and luxuries of the 
East; its countless factories employed its citi- 
zens in profitable labor ; its store of gold flowed 
to the public mint; and every year, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, one million gold- 
en ducats were coined for the Venetian treas- 
ury. Venice was particularly famous for its 
glass manufactures.* Its tasteful artisans pro- 


i, 
| Venice were surpassed by the democratic pop- 
ulation of its sister city, Florence. The banks 
of the Arno, indeed, must ever be immortal as 
the birth-place of modern labor. It was her 
that a busy throng of armorers, clothiers, mo. 
chanics, traders, in the thirteenth century, threy 
off the yoke of their feudal tyrants and declared 
themselves free and independent. A republic 
was established in which all offices were elect. 
ive, and in which every Florentine had a share, 
The armorer or the trader was often taken from 
his foundry or his stall to become one of the mag. 
|istrates of his native city. The mechanic often 
| outstripped the nobly born in the strife for pub- 
lic honors, The vigorous democracy in which 
labor was honored grew rich and powerful in 
the midst of despotic monarchies and haughty 
|empires; its name became famous throughout 
| Europe, and its busy working-men, never at rest, 
| sueceeded in making their native city the cen- 
tre of a vast trade.’ Its manufactures and com. 
merce flourished with rare vigor. The wealth 
of the world flowed into its streets, and the cap- 
ital of the age centfed in Florence. It was the 
| lending city of Europe. The haughty monarchs 
of France and England were often suppliants to 
|its powerful merchants for loans and commer- 
| cial favors, and their bad faith and utter dishon- 
| esty sometimes reduced even the wealthy Flor- 
entine bankers to insolvency. The two great 
| banks of the Bardi and Peruzzi failed because 
| Edward III. of England cheated them of im- 
mense sums of money. Another royal rogue, 
|the King of Sicily, was also a defaulter, and 
| helped to ruin them.? But in general the Flor- 
entine bankers made immense profits, and kept 
|up their commercial importance from age to 
age. Their habits of mental and physical oc- 
| cupation, the prevalence of industry and thrift, 
| provided the Florentines with sound intellects, 
avd kept them from indolent decline. They 
became eager for knowledge. They cultiva- 
ted and honored art. ‘Their vigorous intellects 
| were fed upon the sublime visions of Dante, the 
republican lyrics of Petrarch, and the sculptures 


duced the splendid mirrors that filled the sa- | of Michael Angelo, 


loons of Europe with a rich ornament unknown 


to the ancient world; its goblets and vases were 
seen on every table. The Venetian factories 
produced almost every article of luxury or use ; 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century its fa- 


And thus the city, founded and made great 


| by its working-men, became a fountain of gen- 


|ius whose perennial stream gave life to Euro- 


|pean mind. As the monarchs of Europe came 


to Florence to borrow its gold, so the people of 


mous Aldine press sent forth those numerous | Europe borrowed from Dante, Petrarch, and the 


editions of the classics which even the most 


ists of rare excellence arose, who covered its 
walls with the most gorgeous of paintings; its 
citizens lived in an opulence and comfort un- 
known to London or Paris; and the splendor 
of their dress and the elegance of their taste 
awakened the envy and the emulation of the 
rude nobles of the North. 

But the achievements of the working-men of 





1 Commines, vii. p. 18. 2 Id. 


3 The Grand Canal was the finest street in Europe, | 


says Commines, vii. p. 18. 
* Beckmann, History of Inventions, ii. p. T7. 


| Florentine scholars the best traits of their na- 
practiced modern printer can not surpass; art-| 


tional literatures. At length Florence ceased 
to be free. It yielded up its liberty insensibly 
to the Medici. This excellent race sprang from 


| the people, and never, until its utter decay, lost 


its sympathy for the popular cause. Its found- 
ers were probably busy men, who by their in- 


| dustrious habits and methodical lives had at- 


tained to opulence and popular favor.* They 


| preserved for many generations their mercan- 





1 Roscoe, Lorenzo di Medici, i. p. 14, 181. 
2 Hallam, Middle Ages, iii. p. 339. 
3 Roscoe, Lorenzo di Medici, i. p. 13. 
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tile habits and their democratic taste. 
Medici always defended the people against the 
usurpations of the nobles. They were always 
grave, polite, patient, liberal, just. They resiled 
from feudal haughtiness, or that intolerable van- 
ity which led dissolute kings and princes to be- 
lieve themselves half divine. ‘They were sin- 
gularly sane, and never ran into any wild ex- 
travagance of self-esteem, like that which de- 
stroved Charles of Burgundy, or led Charles 
VIII. to his fatal campaigns, Said John di 
Medici from his death-bed to his two sons: 
“Jt is my chief satisfaction to think that I 
have offended no one, but have endeavored to 
be useful to all.”* Cosmo, and his grandson 
Lorenzo, followed in the path pointed out by 
the dying patriot. They labored to be of use 
to every one, and ruled their country by the 
influence of superior virtue. But miserable 
was the decline of this great mercantile fam- 
ily when it sought to ally itself with princes 
and kings. When the Medici abandoned the 
modest principles of their ancestors they be- 
came the scourge of mankind. Leo X., ambi- 
tious and corrupt, destroyed the Roman Church. 
His nephew Lorenzo was so wicked that his 
death was a public benefit. Catherine di Med- 
ici, on the French throne, presided at the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew; her miserable off- 
spring—a brood of vipers—were the contempt 
and terror of Europe. 

The decline of the moral vigor of this great 
mercantile race, and the gradual loss of its reg- 
ular habits and inoffensive morals, represent a 
similar condition of things in all the Italian re- 
publics. Genoa and ‘Pisa, the Florentines and 
Venetians, who had once held in check the feu- 
dal powers of Italy by their democratic vigor, 
slowly sank into decay. The working-men of 
Venice, corrupted by prosperity, learned to de- 
spise the labor that had made them great; the 
people of Florence lost their freedom partly by 
their own imprudence, partly by the force of 
circumstances ; and all the free cities of Italy 
fellinto the power of feudal tyrants. Yet their 
ideas still survived. They had+taught person- 
al independence and self-respect when the rest 
of Europe had been ruled by the enfeebling 
spirit of loyalty. They had inculcated the 
high principles of commercial honor and prob- 
ity when the word of European kings and 
princes was a symbol of falsehood and de- 
ceit. They had shown what labor could do, 
and what it might yet accomplish in refining 
and elevating human nature. 

From the declining republics of Italy we turn 
to the next great field of human industry, the 
Netherlands, or the Low Countries.?- The name 
properly includes all that flat and once desolate 
waste of marsh and bog which had grown up in 


? Roscoe, i. p. 14 

2? Monstrelet, Froissart, De la Marche, and the va- 
rious chroniclers, abound in notices of the great spread 
of labor in the Netherlands. See Monstrelet, i. p. 62 
et seq. ; Schayes, Les Pays-Bas, i. p. 424, for the settle- 
ment of the sandy plain. 
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the German Ocean from the gradual deposits of 
the Rhine. It embraces Flanders, Belgium, 
Holland, and what has been for many centu- 
ries the chosen home of the working-man. Here, 
amidst swamps and tangled meadows resembling 
those that line the banks of the Mississippi, and 
which were once thought only fit for the habita- 
tion of the slave—exposed every moment to jn- 
undations from a storm-tossed ocean and the 
wintry tempests of the northern seas—racked 
by feudal lords who, while he was weak, snatch- 
ed from him his poor earnings, pillaged his ham- 
lets, or broke down his dykes and let in the an- 
gry waves, the humble Batavian or Belgian grew 
rich and great by patient toil. He founded a 
circle of magnificent cities, sprung like exhala- 
tions from their native bogs, each of which was 
wealthier than any feudal capital of the day ; 
more splendid than Paris, more convenient than 
Rome or London; a model habitation for order, 
elegance, and thrift.' Ghent and Bruges, Brus- 
sels and Antwerp, Liege, Haarlem, Amsterdam, 
and a throng of similar busy communities, sud- 
denly startled the repose of barbarous feudalism 
by declaring the dignity of labor. The rich 
burghers of Ghent and Bruges learned to look 
with a kind of pity upon their feudal dukes and 
their royal neighbors. It was better to be a 
workman in Ghent, free and wealthy, than the 
retainer of an impoverished prince or a royal vil- 
lain. It was better to be a clothier of Flanders, 
honest, self-respecting, and the peer of all his 
neighbors, than to haunt the court of a perjured 
and faithless prince like Louis XI., or to share 
in his villainies like the unlucky Commines. 
The workmen of Ghent saw this, and showed 
little respect to princes and lords, They took 
charge of the fair Mary of Burgundy, and held 
her almost a prisoner in her capital; they exe- 
cuted two of her noble advisers in their public 
square, while she rushed wildly into the midst 
of the throng hoping to stay the execution. 
The valor and the turbulence of the workmen 
of Ghent, their fierce democracy, their con- 
tempt for lords and kings, their magnificence 
in living, and their enormous wealth, formed a 
political problem which few of the statesmen of 
that age could understand.? 

It is even now quite startling to observe how 
wide a gulf lay between the tone of thought in 
the industrial cities of medieval Europe and that 
which prevailed in the feudal capitals. In Lon- 
| don a rich merchant was treated little better 
| than a Jew. He was scoffed at by the mean- 
| est follower of the court, plundered by the rapa- 
cious king, excluded from the higher ranks of 
| society, and often merited all these indignities 
by the serf-like subservience with which he 
cringed to the vile and brutal noble. In 
| Florence or in Ghent the self-respecting me- 





1 Commines notices the general wealth and pros- 
| perity of Burgundy, Charles the Bold he declares to 
| have been the richest and most powerful prince in 

Christendom, i. p. 298. 
2 Froissart, i. p. 700. Warnkoenig, Hist. de la Flan- 
dre, trad. par A. E. Geldolf, i. p. 303. 
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chanic was the peer of counts and barons. 
In Flanders the wealthy traders controlled the | 
policy of their duke, and surpassed in splendor 
the proudest of their nobles. In France and | 
Spain the noble who engaged in trade was de- 
graded and lost his nobility. A still wider dif- 
ference prevailed im conduct and morals. 
working-men of the industrial cities were remark- 
able for their honesty and truthfulness. The | 
faith of the great bankers and manufacturers 
of Florence or Bruges was preserved unsullied. 
Their promises were relied upon all over Eu- 


rope, and their drafts and bills of exchange | 


passed current wherever they were known. | 
But the promises of kings and princes were 
universally looked upon with utter distrust. 
The personal characters of the men of trade 
were seldom stained by any gross vices: the 
fame of the mightiest princes was sullied and 
blackened by their crimes. 

Louis XI. and his admirer, Commines, were 
both engaged in a transaction which in any mod- 
ern community would have consigned them to 
a prison and perpetual infamy.? Louis defraud- 
ed the lord of Amboise of a valuable estate and 
presented it to Commines. The heirs of Am- 
boise brought the matter before the courts, and 
papers existed which must have given them a 
judgment in their favor. Commines found the 
important documents and threw them into the 
fire. A noble who was with him at the time 
snatched the papers from the flames and severe- 
ly reproved the shameful act. Commines then 
sent them to the king, who at once threw them 
again into the fire. ‘‘Itis not I who burn them,” 
he exclaimed, “ but the flames.” And thus the 
courtly historian finally secured his ill-gotten 
gains. The conduct of the higher orders, at 
this period, resembled that of a band of thieves 
and assassins. Louis XI, murdered without 
scruple every one who stood in his path. 
Charles the Bold violated his plighted word, 
and was a monster of crime. The King of 
Portugal stabbed his own brother before his 
wife's face, as they were sitting at table. Mary 
of Burgundy was convicted of a plain falsehood 
in the presence of all Ghent. The whole court 
of Edward IV. of England, and even his chan- 
cellor, took bribes from Louis of France; and 
Edward was a murderer to his dying hour. No- 
bles and priests were still worse than their kings, 
and a carnival of crime and license prevailed in 
all the courts of Europe. 

Freedom of speech and thought was another 
marked trait of the mercantile cities; in fact, 
they seem almost to have invented it. They 
spared none of the vices of the great.* The 
people of Liege, Ghent, and Bruges almost 
alone dared to think for themselv es. In Paris 
and all France a perfect silence prevailed. No 
one ventured to say what he thought of the vil- 








1 De Quinsona, Hist..de Marguerite D’Autriche, i. 
p. 329. 2 Life of Commines. 

® Les Pays-Bas, Schayes, i. p. 427. Motley, Rise of | 
the Dutch Republic, i. p. 5¢, describes the freedom of | 
Ghent. 
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| lainies of his rulers. Even in the next century 
|the bold Rabelais was forced to conceal jj, 
| sharp satires under an assumption of folly, J) 
| Spain the Inquisition and death awaited the bold 
‘talker. But the free cities were centres of Jib- 
eral thought. They were the constant sources 
of discontent. ‘I can not understand,” 


claims devout Commines, ‘why God has a 
| Serv ed the city of Ghent so long, the source of 
so much mischief, and which is of no benefit 
| either to the public or the country in which jt 
| 
| 


| is seated, much less to its prince.” The worth- 
less nobles would have been glad to have razed 
every free city to the earth, and grown rich by 
the plunder of an industrious people. ? 

The enormous wealth amassed by the various 
manufacturing cities of the Low Countries was q 
subject of wonder to their noble contemporaries, 
The counts and barons of France and England 
could not well understand how a simple citizen 
of Ghent or Liege was able by the mere prac- 
tice of his handicraft to win a larger income 
than was yielded by the finest of their heredit- 
ary estates. They were never weary of ad- 
| miring the lavish opulence of the proud repub- 
lican burghers. The chroniclers of the time 
unite in celebrating the splendor of their robes 
of silk and cloth of gold, their rich furniture, 
the magnificence of their houses, their gold and 
silver plate, their priceless jewels.* Most of the 
cities were under the nominal government of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold were the wealthiest princes 
of the age. ‘The poverty of German emperors 
and their rude, half-brutal courtiers was a favorite 
subject of jest with the rich Gantois.* Even the 
kings of France and England were scarcely able 
to vie with the magnificent display of commer- 
cial Bruges. And he who had not seen the 
Low Countries in its best estate was wholly un- 
acquainted with elegance and taste. Yet the 
whole of this wealth had been gathered by me- 
chanical pursuits, It was the mechazic rather 
than the merchant that made the prosperity of 
Liege and Ghent. There were in Ghent sev- 
enty-two corporations or guilds of mechanics, 
each forming a kind of co-operation society, all 
the members being pledged to assist and protect 
each other. The society had a common dress 
or livery,® was governed by its own by-laws, and 
was engaged in some particular branch of trade. 
The weaving of woolen cloths formed one of the 
largest pursuits: of the Low Countries. They 
possessed almost a monopoly of this manufac- 
ture, and supplied the world with cloths, En- 
gland sent all its wool to be manufactured in 
their cities, and then onde the stuffs and 





1 Like Socrates, he lived tousiours ‘disetmulant son 
divin scayoir. Rabelais, Oeuvres, Prologe de Lau- 
theur, p. 1. 

2 Commines, v. chap. v. He represents Germany 
as little better than a den of robbers. 

3 Monstrelet, ii. p. 103, describes the splendor of 
Bruges; Froissart, ti. p. 256, of Ghent. 

4 Commines, i. chap. iv. The Germans threw their 
| foul clothes and muddy boots on the rich couches and 
| carpets of Brussels. 5 Commines, iv. chap. iv. 
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cloths of its more industrious neighbors.‘ But 
the Flemings did not confine themselves to any 
single branch of trade. They possessed almost 
the patent right of every kind of manufacture. 
From the commonest utensils to the richest 
cloth of gold they made every thing pay them 
atribute. Often the least expensive produced 
the largest return. The city of Dinant grew 
immensely rich by manufacturing copper ket- 
tles and other kitchen utensils.* Its citizens 
were so wealthy and high-spirited that Charles 
the Bold, the scourge of industry, resolved to 
destroy their city. At Liege the corporation 
of locksmiths was so rich and powerful that the 
great feudal lords sometimes sought admittance 
to its membership, and were proud to wear its 
livery.* Each of the corporations of Ghent had 
its own dean or leader, its standard, and its own 
laws; the armorers, locksmiths, clothiers, found- 
ers had learned that union and brotherhood were 
necessary to their safety. Each city, in fact, 
formed a great co-operation society, pledged 
for mutual defense against the robber lords and 
the avaricious king. 

The feudal nobles looked with an insane 
hatred upon the busy cities of the working-men, 
and constantly labored to destroy their bene- 
factors. ‘They would have been glad to have 
swept them from the earth. Like Commines, 
they could not understand why God permitted 
laboring communities to exist. Froissart re- 
joiced in the slaughter of ‘‘ the low-born peas- 
ants” of Ghent, and lamented that any of them 
were left. The Dukes of Burgundy loaded the 
cities with taxes, which they collected whenever 
they were able. They made every excuse for 
pillaging and burning them. The “good” 
Duke Philip burned the rich town of Dinant, 
and drowned eight hundred of its citizens ia 
the river; the bold Charles made magnificent 
Liege a fearful solitude. A warfare almost 
constant raged for several centuries between 
the working-men of Flanders and the feudal 
powers around them, in which the men of labor 
were often more than a match for the men of 
the sword, in which the long pikes of the trades- 
men often put to flight great hosts of mail-clad 
warriors, and which aided in a great degree to 
produce the downfall of chivalry.° The exam- 
ple of Ghent and Bruges every where awakened 
the self-respect of laboring men. Ghent stood 
at the front of European progress. James, and 
his son Philip, van Arteveld awoke a wild en- 
thusiasm for self-government which was felt in 
every land. The Parisian }utchers and clothiers 
rose against their king;® all Flanders obeyed 
Philip, and the people, it is said, adored him as 
a god; nobility and royalty began to be looked 
upon as badges of infamy; the crimes of kings 
and nobles made them hated as murderers and 
assassins; and the peasants of France, in the 





1 When the English wool was cut off by war the 
Flemings suffered. Monstrelet, i. p. 62. 

2 Commines, ii. 1. 3 Commines, ii. chap. iii. 

* Froissart, i. p. 746. 5 Monstrelet, ii. p. 62. 

® Froissart, i. p. 717-744. 
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rising called the Jacquerie, said very truly “ that 
the nobies of the kingdom of France, knights, 
and squires were a disgrace to it.” 

Philip van Arteveld, the idol of the laboring 
Flemings, was a man of rare mental and mora* 
vigor. He has been defamed by the feudal 
chroniclers,’ neglected by careless historians, 
an oppressed by an unhappy fate. Yet, con- 
trasted with the worthless throng of the feudal 
tyrants of his age, his character and achieve- 
ments assume a commanding eminence. He 
was the hero of working-men. He united for 
a moment his own order in defense of their 
most precious rights. In 1382 Philip? was the 
leader of Ghent in one of those ceaseless efforts 
which that proud city made in the cause of 
freedom and of labor, which, though unsuccess- 
ful in their result, were of signal influence in 
breaking the power of feudalism; which gave 
hope to the honest and the good of every land, 
and opened the path to the more prosperous 
revolutions of Holland, England, and America. 
Ghent in 1382 was encircled by the forces of 
Louis Earl of Flanders, and reduced almost to 
starvation and despair. For many days its 
famished citizens had scarcely bread to eat. 
Gaunt want preyed upon men, women, chil- 
dren. In afew days all must die or surrender. 
Meanwhile, in the neighboring city of Bruges, 
the Earl of Flanders and his dissolute court 
were reveling in excess, and watching with 
eager joy the gradual destruction of the work- 
ing-men. In a short time they trusted that 
Ghent, the home of freedom, would be a black 
and smouldering waste. The feudal vulture 
brooded threateningly over their prey. 

Philip van Arteveld gathered around him 
his worn and famine-stricken people, and by 
his vigorous eloquence aroused them to a last 
effort for freedom, The men of Ghent resolved 
to march out of their city and attack the foe. 
They collected their last store of bread and 
wine, put on their shining armor, and with fee- 
ble steps advanced toward Bruges. They ate 
nothing but what they could collect in the 
desolate country, keeping their provisions to 
strengthen them for a final battle.* The Earl 
of Flanders meanwhile had collected an army 
of forty thousand men, well fed, vigorous, and 
confident of victory, and, attended by his brav- 
est nobles, approached the men of Ghent. Phil- 
ip had but five thousand famished working- 

men. He addressed them a last stirring appeal. 
The brave monks and priests of Ghent inspired 
their fellow-citizens with patriotic sermons, and 
prophesied suecess, They took their last meal 
of bread and wine together, and then, gaunt and 
haggard, gave battle to the foe. The chivalry 
of Flanders broke and fled before their desperate 
courage, and Philip van Arteveld and his in- 
spired working-men chased them to the gates 
of Bruges. Here they became masters of the 





1 Froissart loads him with various imputations, 1. 
p. 705. 2 Froissart, i. p. 708. 
Froissart, i.p. 708. Davies, Hist. of Holland, i. p. 
31, Meyer, Ann. Fland., 1381. 
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city, fed upon its luxurious plenty, and were | still hangs over the silent streets of this once 
enriched by its plunder ; but their first care was | crowded mart of commerce, where the mer- 
to send back a conv oy of food to their families | chants of every land were accustomed to reson, 
and brothers in Ghent. to buy and sell, and whose name was renowned 
The Earl of Flanders owed his life to a poor | in the Middle Ages as the wealthiest of Euro. 
woman, who, when he was pursued by the en-| pean cities. Beautiful as a poet’s dre am, 
raged Ghenters, hid him under her child’s bed | Bruges still retains its tall and graceful he Ifry 
in a loft, and assured his pursuers that he had | that looked down upon the pomp of tourna- 
fied from her cottage. He afterward escaped | ments and the lavish splendor of medieval pro- 
in disguise from the city. All Flanders revolt- | cessions ; its streets are still wreathed with em- 
ed to Philip van Arteveld; the working-men | broidery in stone that seems to have blossomed 
of every city looked upon their champion as | and borne fairy fruits beneath the skillful touch 
half divine; and the common people of every | of the Flemish workmen ; its chapels and cathe. 
land rejoiced in the hope that they were about | drals, gray and sombre with age, still reflect the 
to be freed from their intolerable woes.’ For | | fertile conceptions, the grotesque imagery, the 
several months his power seemed perfectly estab- | abundant novelty of the Middle Age.’ Here 
lished, and he ruled as regent over the wealth- | are the homes of its sumptuous mechanics and 
iest portion of the earth. Ghent was once | traders, the stately palaces of its nobles, the 
more filled with plenty and splendor. The re- | squares where its fierce and haughty people held 
gent kept a magnificent court, and gave dinners | their public meetings, the port where the gal- 
and suppers to the citizens and fair ladies of the leys of Venice and the ships of Muscovy met in 
town that rivaled in elegance and profusion | a carnival of trade.? Here are warehouses once 
the finest banquets of the old régime. His | laden with the spices and silks of the East, the 
revenues were the willing contributions of a| rare cloths and cutlery of Flanders, the furs of 
united people; and when he set out for the | Russia, the gems of Hindostan. Here are pic- 
siege of Oudenarde an army of one hundred | turesque groups of buildings within whose lux- 
thousand men, supplied with all the materials urious chambers the popular leaders met in 
of warfare, followed him in that ill-advised ex- | their wild tumults of passion when the tyranny 
pedition. Flanders believed itself one of the of their feudal lords drove them to some sudden 
great powers of the earth, and its brave work- | revolution ; when fishermen and butchers, weav- 
ing-men thought themselves invincible. Un-| ers and tradesmen, rose up in arms, inspired by 
happily they ventured, in their presumption, to | the love of freedom, and threw off with terrible 
defy the King of France. Charles VI. declared | massacres the yoke of their cruel oppressors. 
war against them, entered Flanders with a The massacre of the French at Bruges in 
powerful army, and encountered Philip, No- | 1302 was one of the earliest of those great dem- 
vember 27, 1382, at the battle of Rosebecque. | ocratic outbreaks that gave liberty to Europe.’ 
A fierce contest ensued; the French chivalry | Philip IV. of France had overrun Flanders and 
enveloped the Flemish phalanx in a cloud of |.reduced its wealthy cities to subjection ; he left 
cavalry; the clangor of their battle-axes as they | Jacques de Chatillon as governor of the new 
fell upon the brazen helmets of the Flemings | province, and the Flemings were oppressed with 
was heard for many miles around. The work-| intolerable taxes to satisfy the avarice of the 
ing-men were defeated, and Philip van Arteveld | French nobility. Chatillon demanded the fourth 
died upon the field of battle.? part of the daily wages of every laboring man 
All Flanders once more submitted to its | at Bruges, and laid a heavy tax on flour; he 
earl except Ghent, which still held out, encour- | scoffed at the privileges of the people, and sought 
aged by the support of England and the gen- | to destroy the*associations of the working-men 
eral sympathy of the people. ‘‘I wish to God,” | which had created the liberty and prosperity of 
said the English knights, “that Philip van | the city.‘ A simple w:aver, Peter King, poor, 
Arteveld had had two thousand of our lanes | feeble in form, and possessed only of a rare and 
and six thousand archers; not a Frenchman | vigorous style of speaking, aroused the trades- 
should then have escaped us.” But, after a| men by his bold harangues. The working- 
vigorous resistance, Ghent was obliged to sub- | | classes, the weavers and the fishermen, the 
mit to its feudal lord, still, however, retaining | butchers and the tailors, arose in their strength 
many of its privileges, and ever afterward form- | and threw themselves upon the French garrison ; 
ing the favorite strong-hold of the working-men. | more than two thousand of the invaders were 
» But the most brilliant and beautiful of all | killed ; men, women, and children joined in the 
the cities of the working-men, the richest in | terrible massacre; Jacques de Chatillon fled 
costly paintings and works of art, the most curi- | from the city, and Bruges, ranning with blood, 
ous in ornate medieval architecture, the most | was yet once more free. The French king and 
important in its influence upon the progress of | the French chivalry when they heard of this 
mankind, was Bruges, the Venice of the North.? | 
A melancholy charm, the loveliness of decay, 1 Ferrier, Description Ville de Bruges. La ville du 
—_---— —— | nord la plus riche en monuments et en souvenirs du 
1 Froissart, i. p. 706-708, 2 Id., i. p. 744. moyen age. Introduction. 
3 De Quinsona, Histoire De Marguerite D’Autriche,| 2 De Quinsona, i. p. 883. Schayes, i. p. 435. 
i. p. 827. Venise des brumes du nord. Les Pays-Bas, 3 Ferrier, Descrip. Bruges, p. 25. 
Schayes, i. p. 485. * Warnkoenig, Hist. de la Flandre, i. p. 803-813. 
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dreadful deed vowed vengeance upon the work- 
ing-men of Bruges; they resolved to visit the 
rebellious city with utter destruction. A mag- 
nificent army, composed of all the chivalry of 
France, approached Flanders ; on the other side, 
the working-men of Bruges and its sister cities 
left their forges and their factories, put on their 
shining helmets, drew forth their pikes and 
bows, their swords and knives, and marched 
boldly out to meet the feudal host of knights 
and squires. The two armies, indeed, repre- 
sented two conflicting principles that already 
in that early age were contending for the mas- 
tery. On the banners of the working-men were 
inscribed the emblems of industry, civilization, 
the hopes of mankind; the red oriflamme of 
France was the symbol of barbarism, tyranny, 
and human decay. They met at Courtray; the 
French were d@feated with great slaughter ; the 
spell of chivairy was broken, and among the 
immense mass of the dying or the dead who had 
fallen on that dreadful day before the pikes of 
the working-men were reckoned up sixty-six 
princes, dukes, or counts, seven hundred seign- 
eurs, and twelve hundred gentlemen, the flower 
of their falling caste. 

The growth of this beautiful haunt of labor 
amidst the wild solitudes and the dreary dunes 
of the North is almost as remarkable as the cre- 
ation of a coral island.? Antiquarians, in the 
shadows of early European history, imagine that 
they can trace the origin of Bruges to a bridge, 


a lonely chateau, perhaps a monastery. It is 


first mentioned in the legend of a saint who, 


about the year 287, was sent to convert its say- 
age people to Christianity. In the eighth cen- 


tury it must have been a considerable town. 


Flanders was then a wilderness governed by 
officers called foresters, appointed by the kings 
In 837 the forester, Baldwin of 
the Iron Arm, so called from his skill in wield- 
ing the battle-axe, loved Judith, the beautiful 
daughter of Charles, the French king, and was 
loved in return. He bore off the lady, and mar- | 
ried her at Bruges, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the father, who looked upon the match 
as a degradation. Charles, who was then har- 
assed and enfeebled by the invasions of the 
Danes, being unable to avenge the insult upon 
the warlike Baldwin by force of arms, called in | 
The Pope, at his so- 
licitation, excommunicated the forester; but 
Baldwin, who seems to have been as success- 
ful in diplomacy as with the sword, pleaded 
his cause—the cause of true love’—so elo- 
quently to the pontiff that he relented, with- | 
drew his censures, and even prevailed upon 
the king to pardon his involuntary son-in-law. 


of France. 


the aid of the Church. 





win and Judith ruled for many centuries in 
the rising cities of Flanders. Bruges, where 
their stolen nuptials had been celebrated, was 
adorned and strengthened by the pious affec- 
tion of the Count. He enlarged its fortifica- 
tions, filled it with new buildings, consecrated 
new chapels, was a devoted son of the Church, 
and died, after a prosperous reign, the founder 
of the greatness of Bruges. 

The Baldwins, Counts of Flanders, were usu- 
ally mild rulers, and saw their native land flour- 
ish beneath their care. The wilderness became 
studded with busy cities. Industry chose it for 
its home; commerce turned to its ports. Mean- 
while the Counts of Flanders had shone in the 
Crusades; a Baldwin of Flanders in 1205 be- 
came the Latin emperor of Constantinople. His 
shadowy power soon faded into a name ; but the 
Crusades made the fortunes of his subjects. The 
inventions and luxuries of the East were import- 
ed into Europe. From 1200 to 1600 the course 
of trade fixed itself in the busy cities of Flan- 
ders, and Bruges stood at the head of a gath- 
ering host of less famous German and Flemish 
| municipalities, the centre of European progress, 
| By the marriage of a Countess of Flanders the 
| Low Countries were transferred to the Dukes 
of Burgundy; and by the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy they fell into the hands of the em- 
perors of Germany ; and it was under the cruel 
rule of Philip II. of Spain that they rose in re- 
volt and created the first great republic of the 
North. 

Bruges! rose to its highest prosperity under 
the mild rule of the Duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Good. It was then the distributing port 
for most of the productions of the south of Eu- 
rope—tie Northern Venice. It is said even to 
have surpassed in wealth and activity its south- 
ern ally, and was ever the chosen resort of Ve- 
netian merchants. Its canals were filled with 
Venetian argosies, and the friendly intercourse 
of the two cities was of signal service to both. 
Its , opulation at this period was estimated at 
200,000, of which a large part were foreigners. 
The bearded Russian from Great Novgorod, the 
courtly Venetian, the rude English clothier, or 
the vivacious Frank, mingled together in its 
crowded mart and purchased its various wares. 
The consuls of seventeen different nations had 
| establishments at Bruges; and the order of the 
Golden Fleece, created by Philip the Good, 
amidst a pompous display of which Europe 
had had no previous example, seemed a fit- 
ting emblem of that boundless prosperity with 
which his favorite capital was crowned. But 
the good Philip died, and his son, Charles the 
Bold, the scourge of working-men, began his 


Baldwin and the fair Judith were received into | career of madness. He strove to destroy the 
favor, the title of ‘‘ Forester” was changed into | only source of all his splendor and his strength, 
that of Count, and the descendants of Bald- He had commanded as Count Charolois when 





Dinant had beer. almost razed from the earth; 


1 Warnkoenig, Hist. de la Flandre, trad. par A. E. he opened his own reign by the ruin of indus- 


Geldolf, i. p. 318. 
2 De Quinsona, i. p. 827-851. Ferrier, Bruges. 


1 Warnkoenig, Hist. de la Flandre, ii. p. 199. It was 


3 The fair Judith, however, had been married twice | situated in a flat country not far from the sea, Fer- 


already. 


rier, Descrip. Brug. Its port was at some distance. 
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trious Liege. This great city of working-men 
had obtained by honest toil a degree of wealth 
that seemed shameful and unbecoming to its 
lordly neighbors; it resembled Manchester or 
Lowell; and the smoke of its chimneys and 
the ceaseless hum of its shuttles was a con- 
stant reproach to the idle retainers of dukes 
and kings. Its people, too, had always been 
fierce democrats, quite ready to resent the in- 
sults of the proud and the exactions of envious 
rulers; and Charles the Bold resolved to strike 
terror into the democratic throngs of Ghent and 
Bruges by the spectacle of the hideous ruin of 
their sister city.' 

The feudal vultures—dukes, counts, lords, 
gentlemen, and men-at-arms—after many con- 
flicts, in which the working-men of the solitary 
city fiercely repelled the robbers and assassins, 
made their way into blood-stained Liege. The 
feeble citizens—for the able-bodied had almost 
all been put to death—fled with their wives and 
children to the open country and the forest of 
Ardennes.? It was a winter of intense cold, 
when wine froze in the casks and was cut with 
hatchets, and when mothers with their babes 
in their arms were seen lying by the road-side, 
having frozen to death together. The people 
of Liege, famine-stricken and starved with 
cold, hastened in a melancholy train toward the 
woods, when a “gentleman” of the neighbor- 
hood, ‘‘to ingratiate himself with the Duke,” 
fell upon them, killed many whom the frost had 
spared, and made many prisoners.* The latter 
were afterward drowned, Such were dukes 
and gentlemen at this period—the peers of the 
Sioux and the Comanche of the present; the 
true savages of an advancing age. The King 
of France and Charles the Bold dined cheer- 
fully together in the midst of the deserted city, 
and soon after left it in excellent spirits, intent 
upon some other deed of horror. Liege was 
then set on fire, and its fine houses and factories 
burned to the ground. Charles the Bold, mad- 
dened by crime, went on plundering, murder- 
ing, and destroying, until at length in his in- 
sane rage he threw himself against the hardy 
Swiss; his armies were defeated in three mem- 
orable battles, and in the last he was’ killed, 
and his dead body found naked in a ditch. 
He was the last of the dukes of Burgundy.* 

Bruges, Ghent, and unhappy Liege form ex- 
cellent examples of what working-men were 
able to accomplish in the Middle Ages by union 
and co-operation; and they were surrounded 
by a cluster of rival cities that were almost 
equally prosperous. Antwerp and Brussels 
were already rising in importance; the great 
city of Nuremberg, gay, rich, luxurious, was 
little inferior to the cities of Flanders; the 
towns of Holiand were soon to become, under a 
free government, the successful rivals of Ghent 
and Bruges; while the various cities of the 
Hanseatic League, studding the shores of the 





1 Commines, ii. chap. iii. 


2 Id., ii. 13. 
2 Id., ii, 13, 14, 


¢Id.,iv.8. Lenglet, iii. p.493. | 


- Spaieebinimidihinicininineincns 
Northern seas, spread over barbarous Europ, 
the refining habits and tastes of commerce ay 
labor. The working-man, wherever he can, 
was a missionary of purity and good order. 
the factory and the work-shop were the herald, 
of civilization; and it was only when me 
learned to labor and to reflect that they cease 
to be barbarians. F 

From the intellectual working-men of th 
Middle Ages have come most of the remarka 
ble inventions of modern times. One of thes 
was printing. To this rare art we are accus 
tomed to attribute the spread of knowledge, th 
rise of the Reformation, the discovery of Amer 
ca, the general intercourse of mankind. Ye; 
printing was given to the world by a working. 
man of Germany.’ Block - printing, indeed, 
had been known to the Chinese for ages, and th 
report of the invention may hav@spread throug 
the Saracens to Venice, where playing-cards 

had been printed long before the year 144] 
It was this kind of printing that Laurentins 
Coster is said to have employed at Haarler 
about 1430, and which has led his native city 
to place his statue in its midst, crowned wit! 
laurel, as the memorial of his wonderful inven- 
tion.? But it is to two men of genius, educate 
in the work-shops of Mentz and Strasbourg, tha: 
we owe the perfection of the queen of the arts, 
The Chinese never advanced beyond the use ot 
the inconvenient block; Gutenberg of Ment, 
aided by the generous and wealthy merchant, 
Faust, invented types; Schoeffer, a poor Ger 
man workman, discovered a method of castin; 
them in metal.? The magnanimous Faust, 
charmed with the wonderful invention of his 
working-man Schoeffer, gave him his daughter 
Christina in marriage; and it may be hoped 
that the days of the ingenious artisan and his 
well-won bride were full of bliss. The wonderful 
art soon spread from land to land; a multitude 
of Bibles issued from the German press, and 
startled the devout Catholics into the belief that 
they must be the work of Satanic agency ; books 
on navigation and geography followed ; knowl- 
edge was brought to the poor; and Columbus 

and Luther were the true offspring of the press. 

Another invention of this fruitful period, an- 
other gem in the coronal of labor, was the free 
school. This, too, may be traced to the Chi- 
nese ; and we are told that in the ninth cen- 
tury, throughout all that busy land, every Chi- 
nese, whether rich or poor, could read and 
write; that public schools existed in every town, 
supported by the government, and that no man 
in China was without an education.* The Sar- 
acens, again, seem to have invented or borrowed 
the Chinese practice, and the caliphs in the 
ninth century had established a system of pub- 
lic instruction as extensive, and not unworthy 
to be compared with that of Prussia or New 


1 Temperly, Encyclopedia, p. 38. 2 Id., p. 43. 
3? Thomas, Hist. Printing, i. p. 73-92. 
4 The Travels of Two Mohammedans. 


pense. 


Pink., vii. 
p. 191-193. The masters were paid at the public ex- 










































York. In Europe, at the same period, univers- 
1] ignorance prevailed among knights and no- 
ples; it is doubtful if Charlemagne could write ; 
and it is certain that his effort to establish free 
schools in connection with the monasteries—an 
idea he may have borrowed from his highly ed- 
ucated contemporary and correspondent, Ha- 
-oun Al Raschid—wholly failed to educate feudal 
Europe. The most successful champion of the 
joust or the tournament was more ignorant and 
harbarous than the meanest Chinese.’ But 
with the growth of the industrial cities and the 
gradual elevation of the laboring-man, the peo- 
ple began to educate themselves; and although 
we can not trace distinctly the early history of 
common schools, we must infer that it was in 
the Netherlands, Germany, and Holland that 
they first made their appearance; that it was 
the trader or the mechanic that first felt the 
value of practical education. 

The free or co-operative government was a 
third invention of the working-men. They ear- 
ly formed their guilds or trade associations for 
the purpose of mutual support, and they mould- 
ed their city constitutions into a series of re- 
publics. If Ghent or Bruges professed a gen- 
eral allegiance to their counts or dukes, they 
still maintained their civic rights, and held their 
ancient privileges as the highest law.. The re- 
public of Holland sprang from the usages of the 
cities, and from that fertile example come the 
liberal tendencies of modern nations. And in 


connection with these three inventions we may | 


name as their natural result the Reformation. 
It was the intelligent working-man in every 
land that sustained Luther or Calvin: the in- 
dustrious Flemings, the thoughtful Germans, 
the prosperous Huguenots, the laborious Puri- 
tans, 

Another of the inventions of this period was the 
bank and paper currency. The Lombard Jews, 
it is said, first established banks in the ninth 
or tenth century ; but it was the Florentine and 
Venetian merchants and bankers who created 
the great banking-houses of the Middle Ages, 
who established their agencies in all the im- 
portant commercial cities, and whose drafts 
and bills of exchange became the currency of 
Europe.? The Bank of Venice was probably 
the first to issue bank-notes, or banco ; but it is 
worthy of notice that the earliest form of legal 
tender is to be found among the Chinese. The 
Emperor of China in the thirteenth century 
seems to have had notions upon money not 
very different from those that prevail among 
some of our own financiers. He issued a cur- 


rency made from the bark of the mulberry-tree, | 


each bill being stamped with a certain value.* 
No other money was allowed to be used in all 
China; the foreign merchant who came to trade 
in the country was obliged to exchange his gold 
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or silver for its value in paper currency ; and in 
order to keep his legal tenders at par, the Em- 
peror directed that whoever refused to take 
them should be put to death. He was evi- 
dently a vigorous financier. From the Chi- 
nese, too, about the same period, came gun- 
powder, which can hardly be classed among 
the useful inventions, and which has yet been 
of signal service to the engineer and the build- 
er. To the thinkers of that early age, how- 
ever, it showed only its aspect of horror. ‘* Di- 
vine Providence,” said an old writer, ‘may 
seem to have given birth to this terrible inven- 
tion that such unquiet spirits as stir up war, 
may perceive the flashes of his anger flying in 
their faces, or roaring in their ears, and thus 
all men grow more peaceable,”” 

Chemistry slowly grew up in the industrial 
cities from a costly and useless pursuit to a 
valuable accessory of manufactures. In the 
form of alchemy it had only served to amuse 
or impoverish. ‘I have never seen a wealthy 
chemist,” was a proverb of the times; and Pan- 
cirollus assures us that “there is nothing to be 
expected from chemistry but smoke and ashes, 
sighs and labor, ignorance and imposture.”. He 
thinks it ** wonderfully pleasant, but very cost- 
ly.”* Yet the despised science was soon em- 
ployed by the working-men of the factories to 
produce their richest dyes, bleach their wool, 
or temper their steel and iron. In the twelfth 
or thirteenth century magnetism makes its ap- 
pearance; and it is said the Crusaders found 
the Arabs employing a rude compass to guide 
them over the desert, composed of a needle 
floating in a cup of water.* The practical nav- 
igators of Europe seized upon the invention, 
and having applied it to the desert of the sea, 


| were soon enabled to pursue the fabled wealth 


of the Indies over the bosom of the once im- 
passable Atlantic. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the va- 
ried inventions of the working-men of this cre- 
ative period —the countless refinements that 
sprang from a happy union of intellect and la- 
bor. The looms of Flanders produced cloths 


of unrivaled excellence, that were afterward the 


models of those of England. The foundries 
and work-shops of Liege and Ghent poured forth 
a profusion of utensils in metal that added to 
the domestic comfort of millions. Carpets of 
Oriental beauty were woven to take the place 
of the rushes that once covered the floors of 
baronial castles. Laces and silks, velvets and 
satins, once the exclusive workmanship of the 
Saracen and the Greek, became familiar to the 
European; and glass and earthenware of sin- 
gular excellence supplanted the pewter service 
of an earlier age. A Dutch spectacle-maker 
of Middelburg, about 1690, produced the first 
| telescope, and suggested to Galileo the instru- 





1 Huc’s Travels in China, ii. p. 122. 
* Hallem, Mid. Ages, iii. p. 339. 


3 Le Livre de Marco Polo, par M. G. Pauthier, i. | 
chap. 95. Et les fait despendre 4 chascun par toutes 


ses provinces et par tous ses regnes, 


1 Pancirollus, trans. Hist. of Many Memorable 
| Things, etc., ti. p. 384 and 449, appendix. 
2 Id., ii. p. 320. 
3 History of Wonderful Inventions. The Magnet. 
* Pulleyn, Origin of Inventions, p. 57. 
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ment by which he was enabled to unfold the 
machinery of the heavens.’ Clocks and time- 
pieces, a wonderful improvement upon the wa- 
ter-clocks of Greece and Rome, appear in Eu- 
rope about the twelfth century, but remained 
for a long time very imperfect.* The first city 
clock was put up at Padua, in 1358; and strik- 
ing clocks were so rare and costly that consid- 
erable cities had difficulty to obtain sufficient 
money to purchase one.* The rarest genius of 
the workman was exerted to adorn the new in- 
vention; and the famous clock of Strasbourg, 
put up in the fourteenth century, was provided 
with a moving figure of the Virgin, angels with 
waving wings, a golden cock that crowed, and 
a throng of complicated devices. 

In all the arts of domestic life, indeed, the 
working-man was the teacher of his barbarous 
lords. 


were clusters of wooden hovels. His houses 
were built of brick or stone, the streets of the 
cities paved, the apartments provided with 
chimneys, the city protected from fire, when the 


English towns were desolated by constant con- | 
flagrations, and often leveled to the ground. | 


His love for artistic elegance led him to delight 
in magnificent display; and the chroniclers 
abound in labored descriptions of the splendor 
of Ghent and Bruges, when the streets of the 
great cities were hung with cloth draperies of 
red, black, gnd gray; when their fountains 
spouted the richest wine, their public buildings 


1 History of Wonderful Inventions. 


Telescope. 
* Beckmann, i. p. 343. 


3 1d., i. p. 353. 


His cities were models of comfort and | 
neatness when those of France and England | 
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| were adorned with a boundless profusion of 
statues and paintings, and their wealthy burgh- 
ers, clad in rich robes and covered with chains 
| of gold, welcomed the approach of royal or dy- 
cal visitors.' 
Thus labor, persecuted and tormented in ey- 
| ery land, in the face of a thousand discour. 
| ments, slowly laid the foundations and reared 
the fabric of modern progress. Hiding amidst 
| islets in the Adriatic, clustering together on thy 
banks of the Arno, or sheltered by the dreary 
wilderness of Flanders, the patient working-men 
raised their wonderful cities and created thei, 
priceless inventions. In vain the feudal rob- 
| bers despoiled them of their honest gains or 
drove them from their flaming homes to perish 
|in the icy forest. In vain the kings of France 
} and England, through all their dreary history, 
preyed upon their working-men and wasted their 
earnings in brutal warfare or wicked license, 
In vain the Georges crushed their laboring 
classes with intolerable debts, or Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs snatched the working-men from their 
factories and sent them to die by millions on a 
thousand battle-fields, Labor still survived; 
the industrial classes have every where slowh 
advanced in knowledge, wealth, and power; 
and it is to their calm, clear intellect that all 
modern nations are looking for relief from the 
political errors of the past. The principles of 
Venice and Florence, Ghent and Bruges, have 
become the guiding impulses of modern pro- 
gress ; their inventions, material and intellect- 
ual, have civilized mankind, 


age- 


1 Monstrelet, ii. p. 103. Froissart, ii. p. 256. 





THE EVE OF ST. 


Is the night still, O wife, O tender 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


wife of my bosom: 


Star-crowned still, as began the night of unspeakable horror? 

Is it only the rising wind that moans in the branches, 

Only the glow of the moonlight filling the room with its splendor? 
Never, O wife of my anguish, motherless wife of my sorrow, 
Never again will the coming of night bring merciful slumber, 


But only a sleep dream-haunted ; 
Memories hateful, accurst, that will 


full of terrors phantasmal, 


torture our hearts forever. 


Tortured in fancy again, I rose to-night as the tocsin— 

The bell of St. Germain aux Auxerrois tolling heavy and dooming— 
Startled with hideous clangor Paris, white in the moonlight, 

In the beautiful August time, on the solemn eve of the Sabbath. 
Again from our chamber-casement looked I forth on the house-tops, 
Saw the streets in commotion; lights at the windows; the marching 
Of troops in orderly hasting; glitter of armor and weapon; 

Waving of plumes and the flash of swords, while ever-recurring 
Cries, ‘For God and the King!” burst from infuriate voices: 


Once again came the creeping of flesh, as I looked and listened ; 
Once again, like a stone, went down my heart in my bosom; 


And thou, awaking affrighted, thou 


with our boy, our belovéd, 


Didst, in a voice of emotion, demand the cause of my terror, 


Saying, ** Thou, too! 


Hast thou dreamed, thou, the Medici beholding, 


Smiling and fair, till her face wrinkled and changed, and her tresses 
Coiled and hissed—and in place of Catherine, lo, the Medusa ?” 








THE EVE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Gazing, I heard, but replied not, heeding rather the clamor, 
Strange and unearthly, of voices blended in infinite tumult. 

Still were they calling on God; but loud and hideous laughter, 
Mingled with shrieking and wailing, deafened the ears of the city. 


Then, as we listened confounded, thou and I and our infant, 
“Death to the Huguenot!” smote us, sharp as the ring of the clarion: 
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“Death!” We clutched at the boy, and looking forth for a moment, 


Saw 
Saw 
Saw 
Saw 
Saw 


Nevers and Montpensier; saw, too, the multitude surging ; 
where white-haired Coligny swung by his feet from the lantern; 
the slaughter of men, of flying women and children ; 

the flames of the torches, heard the ring of the hatchets ; 

and heard, yet incredulous even in seeing and hearing, 


Doubted yet of the worst, of the infinite compass of horror, 
And only fled when the chances of flight were all but defeated. 


Sharp, as branded with fire, is the picture of all that succeeded: 

The stealthy flight from the house; the steps beleaguered with danger; 
Heavens lurid, and black with the smoke of homesteads consuming ; 
Shrieks and cries of the tortured, blent with the groans of the dying; 
Streets with the blood of the slain ones reeking hot in the channels; 
Thou by my side, and the child clinging and wailing with terror ; 

Ever weapon in hand ready to strike, I protect thee, 

Threading the hideous ways that are dark and unspeakably noisome. 
So we elude pursuit, till, as we speed, on the instant 

Out of the darkness a woman armed with a poniard confronts us; 
Fierce are her luminous eyes, cruel her mouth, and her laughter 

What but a ghoul’s, as her knife in the heart of our darling she plunges! 


Once, and but once, have I stained my sword with the blood of a woman, 
Thou looking on, wife, the while—with pitiless eyes on-looking. 


God, is it more than a dream? 


Have these things really befallen? 





MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN ODD INTERVIEW AND AN UNEXPECTED 
MEETING. 

RE there any poor people who never felt an 

impress of something like awe and timidity 
at their first direct contact with wealth? I have 
heard and read of noble, independent beings, 
serene in the unsurpassed and conscious digni- 
ty of mere manhood, who, in whatever poverty, 
never felt the faintest flutter of envy, awe, or 
humiliation when they stood for the first time 
in the presence of a great man’s flunkeys, and 
asked to see the great man himself. Are there 
such persons? I don’t say I disbelieve in their 
existence, but I should like to hear, on the au- 
thority of some one more skille«! than I to pen- 
etrate the secrets of human consciousness, that 
there really are beings of that kind before I 
quite believe in them. My own impression is, 
that civilized man or woman of humble class 
hardly ever yet knocked for the first time at the 
door of a great West End mansion without a 
beating of the heart, a mingling of awe and 
humiliation. It is very mean and shabby and 
unworthy, and so are most of our instinctive 
impulses, which at last we school down, or are 
schooled and mastered by. Deep, deep down 
in our civilized nature is rooted the abject hom- 
age to wealth. I almost think it begins with 
the wearing of clothes, I doubt whether the 
very next stage of civilization after nakedness 
does not witness the internal growth of that 
servile sentiment. I think we keep singing 
our “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and our 
* Vilain et trés-vilain,” in order to drown the 
feeling or exorcise it, as they play martial airs 





to keep up the manhood of the raw recruit. Of 
course we get over it sometimes ; at least, thank 
Heaven, we do not all succumb to it wholly. I 
am not much of a sneak myself, and I never 
yet sought the patronage of a man of rank, or 
put myself in his way to get his nod, or bragged 
to my acquaintance that I had met him—and I 
know that I am no whit more independent than 
many of my neighbors—but I have felt the poor 
man’s sentiment of awe for wealth; I have 
done to wealth the involuntary homage of be- 
ing afraid, and hearing my heart beat, as I 
stood in its august, unfamiliar presence. Many 
of my friends are people connected somehow 
with the world of art, and who have made their 
way up from nothing. Some of them have fine 
West End houses now of their own, and car- 
riages, and awful footmen in livery; but I think 
if I were talking confidentially with each of 
them in turn over a cigar and a glass of brandy- 
and-water, he would frankly admit that one of 
the most trying moments of his life—one of the 
moments when he found it hardest to keep up 
his dignity of independent and equal manhood— 
was just the first time when, having knocked at 
some great man’s door, he waited for the open- 
ing of it and the presence of the flunkey. 

Now I stood this Sunday morning at the door 
of Mr, Lyndon, M.P., and I realized these sen- 
sations. I had come to ask no favor—to seek 
no patronage—to bespeak no recognition—to 
pave the way for no acquaintanceship. If any 
thing, I was coming out of my regular beat of 
life rather to confer a favor than to solicit one; 
and yet I did feel that ignoble, nervous tremor 
which the unaccustomed presence of wealth in- 
spires in the poor man, and whichis the base 
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image, the false coin, the bastard brother of the 
soul’s involuntary homage to beauty and great- 
ness. I knocked at the door, and, as I waited 
for its opening, I felt so nervous that I grew 
positively ashamed of myself, and took my cour- 
age in two hands, as the French phrase goes, 
and remembered about a man being a man for 
a’ that. 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., lived in a fine house in 
Connaught Place, looking straight into Hyde 
Park. One had to go up high steps to get to 
the door, which lent additional majesty and 
dread to the business. It was, as I have said, 
a Sunday; and as I came hither I had passed 
crowds of people streaming out of the doors 
of fashionable churches, and seen splendidly 
dressed women, all velvets and satins and feath- 
ers, assisted into their carriages by footmen who 
carried gilded prayer-books ; and I wondered 
whether Mr. Lyndon had been to church, and 
if so, whether he would have come back from 
his worship by the time I reached his house, 
and whether it was a dreadful heathenish sort 
of thing, a kind of outrage upon Church and 
State, to ask to see such a man at all on Sun- 
day. To go to church, too, seemed, in pres- 
ence of the splendid crowds, so necessary and 
becoming a part of respectability, that I felt 
like a social outlaw because I had not been 
there, and was not much in the habit of going 
there. My sensations were not the pangs of | 
an awakened conscience, but the kind of feeling 
which goes through a man who, unshaved and 
with muddy boots, unconsciously intrudes into 
the midst of a well-dressed and elegant com- 
pany. 

When I found out Mr. Lyndon’s house I 
wondered much why such a man, especially if 
he was in the habit of going to church, could 
not do something kind and substantial for his 
niece and his brother’s wife, whose chief crime, 
poor thing, appeared to have been her incon- 
venient virtue; and why he would not at least 
take them out of poverty and debt, and the 
perpetual presence of temptation. This I was 
thinking whén the door opened, and I stood in | 
the presence of the great man’s servant. 

Well, it was not so dreadful after all. I) 
really don’t think I minded it in the least after 
the first sound of my voice. Mr. Lyndon at 
home ? 

Yes, Mr. Lyndon is at home. The servant | 
seemed to say by his look of cold inquiry, “* What 
then, young man? Admitting that Mr. Lyn- 
don is at home, which it can’t be worth while 
concealing from you, how can the fact in any 
way concern you ?” 

I mildly asked if I could see him. 

The man—-who was civil enough, by-the-way 
—merely asked if I had an appointment; Mr. 
Lyndon did not usually see people unless by ap- 
pointment. The pampered menial of a bloated 
aristocracy clearly assumed at the first glance 
that I was not a visitor, a friend of the fam- 
ily. 

** Will you take in my card, and say I wish 
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to speak a few words to Mr. Lyndon very par- 
ticularly? I think he will see me.” 

Presently the servant came back and told me 
that if I would wait a few minutes Mr. Lyndon 
would see me. I was shown into a large, cold, 
handsome room, with the blinds down, and a 
conservatory at one tide. A group of marble 
figures, nearly life-size, stood in front of the 
conservatory. They were the familiar Graces, 
and they were covered over with a shroud of 
very thick muslin; so thick, indeed, that the 
covering seemed put on less as a protection 
against dust and discoloration than as a veil 
to hide the nakedness of the classic women 
during the severely proper hours of Sunday 
service. I did not give much attention, how- 
ever, to these marble forms; for my eyes were 
caught by an exquisitely framed photograph 
of large size, which stood, conspicuous, on the 
chimney-piece. It was the likeness of Chris- 
tina—once my Christina, when she was poor 
and obscure, and we were both happy. 

** Please to walk this way, Sir; Mr. Lyndon 
will see you.” 

I followed the servant across an echoing hall 
and into a library. At a desk in the centre, 
with letters and papers all about him, with 
Blue-books piled on the floor near his arm- 
chair, and on his other side a waste-paper 
basket overflowing with pamphlets, sat Mr. 
Lyndon, his eyes still fixed on some document 
he was reading. 

He was a formal, rather handsome, close- 
shaven man, wearing the high stand-up collars 
which now are almost as rare as pig-tails. His 
thick hair was iron-gray; his complexion was 
fast purpling; his eyes, when he favored me by 
looking up, were much lighter than those of his 
brother or of Lilla—they were a cold, steely 
gray. I marked the rigid expression of his 
chin and jaw—it might have been cruelty, or 
it might have been stern virtue, according as 
you pleased to construe it; even in history and 
in action it is not always easy to distinguish the 
one from the other. In Mr. Lyndon’s case I 
could not but think that the full, sensuous lips 
helped one a little to make the decision. 

This, then, was Tommy Goodboy. I am 
bound to say that from the very first I took 
a dislike to Tommy Goodboy. 

Mr. Lyndon left me for some seconds planté 
da without looking at me or speaking. I was, 
in fact, about to open the conversation, when 
he suddenly looked up with an air first of irri- 
tation, then of vacancy; then he looked down 
at my card, which was lying before him on his 
desk, and at last he spoke: 

‘““Oh, Mr. Temple! Yes, I recollect now. 
My niece did speak to me about you, and I 
promised her that if I could do any thing—but 
I am sure I don’t know. Why did you not 
come sooner—some time in the season, Mr. 
Temple? This is no time; and every body is 
out of town; and I am leaving town myself to- 
morrow ; and, in fact, I am very busy to-day, 
and hardly counted on being disturbed, I don't 
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usually see any body on Sundays; but as you 
have come—and I certainly did promise my 
niece to see you—” 

** Excuse me, Mr. Lyndon. I have not come 
to remind you of your promise, or to ask any 
favor of you; indeed, I would accept none even 
if it were offered, although I feel deeply obliged 
to Miss Lyndon,” 

**To Miss Lyndon ?” 

‘To your niece. Yes.” 

**Oh, to be sure—Lilla Lyndon, my niece. 
Well?” 

**T don’t mean to make any demand on your 
kindness, so far as Iam concerned. I hope to 
be able to work my own way.” 

He merely bent his head, as a sort of formal 
acknowledgment. 

**T have not come on any business of my 
own.” 

**Sent by my niece, I suppose ?” 

**No, Mr. Lyndon. She does not know any 
thing about my coming here.” 

He looked down at his papers, and glanced 
at his watch. The actions were significant; 
they said very plainly, ‘‘If you have any thing 
to say, say it at once, and go.” 

‘**T dare say you consider my visit an intru- 
sion.” 

“Not at all, Atleast, that quite depends—” 

“T have come about a matter which concerns 
you, or, at least, which I thought might possibly 
concern you.” 

He looked at me with cold surprise. 


“‘T met lately, more than once in Dover, and | 


here in London, a person whom I believe to be 
a member of your family—your brother, in fact.” 

He did start a little and wince as I gave 
him this piece of news. 

**] was not aware that he had returned from 
abroad. Are you quite sure ?” 

** Quite sure; at least, he told me so. 
deed, I might have guessed the fact even with- 
out his telling me.” 


“Well, Sir, if you formed any acquaintance- | 


ship with the person you speak of—and I gath- 
er from your manner that you did—it would be 
superfluous to tell you that he is not a person 
whose return to England could give any pleas- 
ure to me or to any member of his family. That 
fact it would be idle for me to attempt to dis- 
guise. I did not know that he had returned to 


England, or expect his return, or desire to see | 


him. You know, therefore, that you are the 
bearer of unwelcome news. The question I 
would ask is, why you have gratuitously taken 
on yourself the task of making the announce- 
ment. I suppose I need hardly say that if you 


are the bearer of any message, or request, or | 


any thing of that sort from the person you speak 
of, you could not possibly present yourself with 
worse credentials.” 

“IT have no message or request, and I would 
not make myself the bearer of any. I assure 
you, Mr. Lyndon, I am no friend of your broth- 
er’s, 
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society than I am. It is just because I think 
him so objectionable, and so offensive, and sy 
reckless, that I have come here to-day.” 

** Well ?” 

“Your brother told me over and over again. 
before I knew his name, that he had come i 
England resolved to expose, and disgrace, and 
extort money from some one. I afterward 

learned—indeed, he told me—that you are th 
person against whom this is to be directed.” 

‘* He means to make some disgraceful exhi- 
bition of himself, to raise some scandal, in th¢ 
hope of terrifying or shaming me into buying 
him off?” 

** He does.” 

** He is quite capable of that, or of any thing 
else outrageous and—and, in fact, infamous,” 

**T have no doubt he is. He impressed me 
as being all but insane with hatred and reck- 
lessness.” 

““Ah! but he is not insane. 
well for his family if he were. He is perfectly 
sane. Well, have you, then, come for the pur- 
pose of warning me ?” 

**No. Frankly, I tell you that I have not; 

| at least, not on your own account.” 

‘* Listen to me, Mr. a—a—Temple. If you 

| should see that person again, you may tell him 
that he can do his worst. I shall not buy him off 
—no, not by the outlay of a sixpence. It’s very 
kind, no doubt, of you to take the trouble to come 
here, and all that; and of course you will under- 
| stand me as expressing my sense of the obliga- 
tion.” 

‘** Pray don't speak of that. I have not come 
out of any consideration for which you, Mr. 
Lyndon, personally have any reason to feel 
obliged. But—” 

My speech was cut short by the entrance of 
the servant, who handed a card to his master. 
Mr. Lyndon looked at it, and said with empha- 

**Certainly. Let him wait; I shall be 
disengaged in less than one minute.” 

There was no mistaking this. I must come 
to the point, and make good use of my time. 

“Mr. Lyndon, I have come quite of my own 

accord, and perhaps very foolishly, to ask you 
| whether you would not do something in this 
| unpleasant business for the sake of your niece. 
‘It is such a pity that a girl so young, and so 
| poor, and—and—” I blurted out—‘‘so pretty, 
| should be liable to be tormented and disgraced 
| by a man of that kind. Could you not make 
| terms with him, and buy him off, for her sake 
| and for her mother’s? ‘They have had so much 
| unhappiness and poverty; and it’s such a pity 
| for poor Lilla.” 
‘*Mr. Temple, you appear to be so intimate- 
| ly acquainted with the personal history of some 
| members of my family, that I don’t suppose I 
add any thing to your stock of knowledge when 
I say that I have already done a good deal for 
my niece,” 

“Yes, I am aware of it. 


It would be 


sis: 


She has told me so 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








No member of his family—no, not his | often.” 


nearest relation—could feel less inclined for his| ‘* And that she has no claim on me ?” 
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‘‘ No claim but close relationship.” 

“That she has no claim on me except what 
I feel inclined to recognize. Now, I have no 
objection to Lilla herself; indeed, quite the 
contrary—I like her. But I am not going to 
be made the victim of all her relations. On 
that I am quite determined.” 

“If you could even take her away—to the 
country somewhere ?” 

‘‘T am so little in the habit, Mr. Temple, of 
discussing my family affairs, even with members 
of my own family, that I really can not fall into 
the way of talking them over with strangers. 
Will you allow me again to thank you for the 
trouble you have taken in coming so much out 
of your way ?” 

‘* You, Mr. Lyndon, I have once more to say, 
are in no way indebted to me. I came only 
because I feel an interest in your sister-in-law 
and your niece. I fear I have done them little 
good by my unwelcome interference.” 

‘*You have done them, Sir, neither good nor 
harm.” 

He touched the bell that stood upon his table. 

I hastened out of the room, without even 
going through the form of a parting salutation, 
which, indeed, would have been thrown away 
upon him, as he had already busied himself in 
his papers with a resolute manner, as if to an- 
nounce to me that he would not look up again 
until I had relieved him of my unwelcome pres- 
ence. 

I was in no pleasant mood as I crossed Hyde 
Park. Especially was I out of humor with my- 
self, even more than I was with Mr. Lyndon; 
and as before I had seen him I felt an unreason- 
ing dislike to him, and as now that I had seen 
him and spoken with him I felt a deep detesta- 
tion for him, it follows that I felt somewhat bit- 
terly toward myself. I knew that I had made 
a fool of myself; that I had brought humiliation 
on myself; and that all this had been done to 
bo purpose, or to an ill purpose. It takes a 
very brave and loyal nature to enable a man to 
be content with the knowledge that he has 
made a fool of himself, even when thereby he 
has benefited somebody; but it is gall and worm- 
wood indeed to know that one has made a fool of 


| 


himself, and at the same time frustrated instead | 


of serving the object he wished to accomplish. 
So I went, scowling and sullen, across the 
Park, mentally girding at myself and at the 
loungers and idlers I met in my way. I don’t 
know why, when a man is in a vexed and sulky 
humor, he immediately begins to despise his 
fellow-creatures whom he may happen to meet, 
and to set them down as frivolous and worthless 
idlers, gilded butterflies, and so forth. I know 
that I visited, mentally, the pride and insolence 
of Mr. Lyndon upon every creature, man and 
woman, who passed me. Madame Roland in 


her maiden days, when snubbed by the aris- | 


tocracy of her province, was not consumed by 
a fiercer flame of democratic passion than I felt 
that Sunday after I had been a victim to the in- 
solence of the rich member of Parliament. I 





dare say if the people I scowled at in Hyde Park 
could only have known what was passing within 
my breast, many of them would have felt highly 
flattered and delighted. For the aristocrats 
Madame Roland detested were aristocrats. My 
aristocrats and pampered minions and gilded 
butterflies were in nine out of ten instances 
people very much of my own class of life, who 
had come out on the Sunday to see the riders 
and the carriages in the Row. 

As I approached the Row a haughty aristocrat 
passed me rather closely. He was walking, like 
myself. It was like his insolence anc the arro- 
gance of his class! It was his affectation of 
indifference to saddle or carriage-cushion. He 
was a tall and, as well as I could see in a pass- 
ing scowl, a handsome aristocrat. I flung upon 
him a glance of scorn, He eyed me rather cu 
riously ; he even turned back and looked stead- 
ily after me when he had passed. I too turned, 
and glared defiantly at him, He was, as I have 
said, tall—fully six feet high, I should say, with 
square, broad shoulders; he was dark-haired, 
and had a magnificent beard of curly, silky 
black. He was very well dressed—indeed, far 
too handsomely dressed for an aristocrat on a 
Sunday. He was not hurling back glances of 
scorn at me, but was scrutinizing me with a 
grave, earnest curiosity. He advanced a step, 
then fell back, I too advanced, a sudden light 
of recognition flashing on me. Then we ap- 


| proached each other rapidly and at once. 


**Ned Lambert!” I exclaimed. 

**Mr. Banks!” said my aristocrat. 

my old friend, the basso-carpenter. 

Now that I came to study his appearance, he 

was not changed as to features or expression. 
He had grown much handsomer—he always 
was a good-looking fellow, remarkable for his 
fine eyes and his beard, but now he was strik- 
ingly handsome. He was splendidly built—# 
stately as a guardsman, supple as a gymnast. 
He had still the grave, modest, genial expres- 
sion which was so attractive about him in the 
old days. He was only too well dressed; for 
as one came to look at him attentively there 
| was something about him which seemed a little 
| out of keeping with the clothes. Perhaps if I 
had not known of his origin and his bringing- 
up, [ might never have noticed this; as it was, 
I thought I could detect the outlines and the 
movements of the young workman under the 
broadcloth, the shiny hat, the fawn-colored 
| trowsers, the lavender kid gloves, 

We were very cordial ina moment. Really 
| it was kind of him to walk with me just there 
| and then; I was so very carelessly, not to say 
| shabbily, dressed. My old friend and foe did 
| not seem to care. 
| You have been in London long, Mr. Banks?” 

asked Lambert. 
| I told him how many years. 

‘*So long, and we never met all that time! 
I’ve been away a good deal ; but still it is odd 
that we should both have been knocking about 
London so much and never met.” 


It was 
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He soon told me all about himself. He was 
an organ-builder, and was holding a very good 
position in a great house. He had himself in- 
vented and introduced some improvements into 
the construction of the instruments, and though 
these were not important enough to bring him 
fame or money, yet they gave him consideration 
with his employers and their patrons; and he 


looked forward to an ultimate, perhaps not a| 


very distant, partnership. He had been sent 
to many foreign cities to represent his principal 
and superintend the building and putting up, 
the repairing and improving, of organs. He 
had been to the United States; he had been in 
St. Petersburg, and Moscow, and Stockholm ; 
he was quite familiar with Rome, and Paris, and 
Madrid. He had lived ever so many lives, while 
I had been vegetating by the Lethean wharf of 
the Thames’s stodgy banks. I felt myself very 
small indeed as he talked to me. For me, my 
story was told in two words: Me voici. 

There was one subject we both seemed to 
avoid, yet surely we both were anxious to ap- 
proach it. We sometimes beat about it; in 
this way, for example: 

“ You have been in London all lately—for the 
most part, 1 mean, Mr. Banks ?” 

**For the most part, yes. No, though; I 
was down in the provinces a good deal all the 
summer,” 

“ But you were in town some part of the sea- 
son—of the opera season ?” 

“Some part of it; not lately. 
back to town a few days ago.” 

He wanted to know if I knew all about 
Christina. But I shrank back as yet. It 
came on in another way. He insisted that I 
must go and dine with him. He lived out St. 
John’s Wood way. 

** Are you married, Lambert ?” 

* “No.” He spoke very slowly. ‘No, Mr. 
Banks, I am not married, and I am not likely 
tobe. Idon’tsee what I wantmarrying. And 
you—perhaps you are married ?” 

“No. I may take up your own words—I 
am not married, Ned Lambert, and I am not 
likely to be. I don’t see what I want marry- 
ing. And you know the reason why.” 

**Ah!” He breathed hard, looked at me 
with a stolen glance of kindness, curiosity, and 
pity; but he said no more. 

** Have you seen her, Lambert ?” I broke out 
at last, and I drew him asiJe under a clump of 
trees. ‘* Have you seen her?” 

I did not name her name—what need to 
pronounce it ? 

**Yes; oh yes, I've seen her.” 

“ Lately ?” 

** Lately, and before, and always. 
say; at least, often.” 

“You have been seeing her—you have been 
meeting her all this time ?” 

**Yes; off and on, that is. 
and where I could.” 


I only came 


I may 


When I could, 


Almost a cry of agony and anger escaped | 


from my lips. All this time, all these years, 


| while I had been groping in the desolation of 
solitude and darkness, he had known of her 
whereabouts, had watched her, and spoken with 
her, and been familiar with her! And faith- 
fully served her, no doubt! I suppose the 
fierce light of jealousy and anger flamed in my 
eyes, for he at once said, gently and firmly: — 
“For what I think you mean, Mr. Banks, jt 
was little good to me to see her and speak to 
her. I tell you honestly, and like a man, I did 
my very best to make her love me; and | 
couldn't succeed. I tell you, too, I was mean 
enough to try to serve her and help her when 
she wanted help, and to hope to work on her 
gratitude in that way; and it was of no use, 
She told me so at last; and then I tried to 
make up my mind as a man to be her friend, 
and no more; and I have been trying, and | 
think I’ve been succeeding even; and I fancy 
I’m growing better, and able to bear it, and to 
| think of her only as a friend. Now I'll not 
deny that this meeting with you, and bringing 
back the old times, and talking of her with you, 
may have thrown me back alittle. But I'll get 
up again, please God, and get over it. I’m de- 
termined to get over it, and to be satisfied and 
happy to be her friend. So you need not feel 
any thing like anger at me. I have done you 
no harm, and myself no good.” 

Need I deny that a glow of wild and futile 
delight passed through me? It passed soon 
away; Lambert’s ill success was but little gain 
| to me. 
| ** You say you have always been seeing her; 
where, for instance ?” 
| In London, here, first of all; and in Paris, 
| and in Milan, and in Russia. And Paris again, 
when she made her great success there. And 
| here, the other day, when she came out and 
sarried all before her. J was there. I hoped 
| to be able to throw her her first bouquet; but, 
| good Lord, there was such a shower of bougnets 
|}came down that mine must have been lost 
| among them!” 

**One word, Lambert. 
she never speak—of me ?” 

“Not much; very little indeed. I didn’t 
| ask her any questions. I didn’t know how you 
came to be separated, and I don’t know now; 
and I don’t ask you, either, any thing about it. 
| I tell you, however, that I thought badly of you 
| at first; but afterward I thought I must have 
done you wrong.” 

‘Why, Lambert, why ?” 

** Because, from some words she once let fall, 
| I thought she had made up her mind not to Iet 

| any thing stand between her and success on the 
stage; and I thought—although she never hinted 

| such a thing in the least—I thought—well, I 
don’t quite like to say it.” 

| ‘Speak it out, man! Nothing that can be 
said by any human creature can hurt me more.” 

** Well, I thought that she had thrown you 
over.” 

**So she did, Lambert. She threw me over, 
|as you say—she left me suddenly. I never 


Did she never—did 


| 
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knew why; and I have never seen her since, [ 
ought to hate her and curse her, and I can 
not.” 

‘No, no, you ought not to hate her. I don’t 
understand her—I never quite could; but if I 
know any thing about her, and if she ever loved 
any one, I think she loved you.” 

“Did she not speak of me lately—when last 
she was here ?” 

‘‘ Yes, she did; that was, indeed, almost the 
only time. I went to see her up in Jermyn 
Street just the. day before she left, and she 
asked me if I knew that you were living in Lon- 
don: and of course I didn’t know; how could 
I? London is the grave of provincial friend- 
ships.” 

“Well, and she—” 

‘She told me you were living in London, 
and that she believed you were very happy.” 

‘‘And did she so calmly, so readily believe 
that I was happy? Did she cast me from her 
mind without a word of regret ?” 

‘*No, not without a word of regret; at least, 


I ought not to say regret, perhaps, for she said | 


she was glad that you were happy.” 

“OQ God!” 

“And she said I might perhaps meet you 
after she was gone, and, if I did, to give you 
her remembrances and her good wishes,” 

‘*That was all?” 

‘*That was all—all she said, at least. 
know what I thought at the time.” 
‘Tell me what you thought. 
me, Lambert; tell me any thing—all,” 
‘Then I'll tell you what I thought. 
how pale she grew, and heard how her voice 
quivered, and I envied you; for I thought, 


‘For all that’s come and gone, whatever is the | 


reason of the separation, she thinks of him and 
loves him still.’” 


Don’t spare 


I saw | 


‘*No, Lambert, you are mistaken; you do | 


not understand her. 
—never. 


No, she never loved me 
She never cared a rush for me com- 


pared with her ambition. She despises me 


now because I have come to nothing so far, | 
She pities me, I dare say, and would fling me 


an alms if she might; but she rejoices that she 
had the good sense and the good fortune to free 
herself from me.” 

Lambert shook his head. 

**T don’t quite understand her,” he said; 
‘*but somehow I think I understand her better 
than you do. I know well enough how ambi- 
tious she is, and fond of admiration and applause 
and success, and all that; and how proud she 


| other. 


is of having pushed her way up and up, from | 
being a poor little girl unknown to be the star | 


that she is. I don’t think she would let any 
thing stand in the way of her success much, 
But you know as well as I that human nature 


sounds more than one stop; and hers has many. | 
And I think there is much love in her heart too, | 


as I know there is much friendship; and I don’t 
believe she has ever forgotten you or ceased to 
love you. There, it costs me something, I can 


to smoke away very fiercely for half the night 
to get over this; but I think it’s true. I don’t 
know that it’s any good telling you, either; for, 
mind, I don’t say that it could come to any thing 
now, even if you were to meet her,” 

‘No, it could come to nothing. Don’t think 
me an idle braggart or a fool, Lambert, or that 
I am talking after the fashion of the fox and 
the grapes; but if she stood there and held out 
her hand to me, and—and—offered to marry 
me, I would turn away from her and leave her. 
I would, though I love her now as much as ever 
—ay, far more than ever.” 

Lambert again shook his head, and smiled— 
a melancholy smile. 

** No, you wouldn't,” he said. ‘‘If she stood 
at the other side of that pathway, and held out 
her hand and beckoned you to come, you'd 
come if all the promises and vows and venge- 
ances, and saints and angels and devils, held 
you back, I know that J would, and couldn't 
help myself; and I know that you would too,” 

** Tt will never be tried, Lambert.” 

** No, it will never be tried. 
away for a good long time. 


She has gone 
She told me that, 
no matter what offers she might get, she would 
not to London next She was 
thinking of going to the States and South Amer- 
ica; they are very greedy of new singers now 
in Brazil. And before she comes back we don't 
know what may have happened,” 

* She will probably marry.” 

**Perhaps. And you may have recovered, 
and may be married too.” 

‘*No; whatever may be possible, that is not. 
A word or two more, Lambert. Did you know 
of any one who seemed likely to marry her?” 

‘** Likely, no; would have liked to marry, 
yes, 


come season. 


No doubt the number of candidates will 
begin to increase considerably now.” 

“ Ay, I dare say it will. Did you know any 
Italian, any musical man, who took her up and 
helped to bring her out, and who was fond of 
her ?” 

*<T didn’t know him; but she often told me 
of him. It was he to whom she owes much of 
her success; so she says, at least; but I don’t 
think much of that, for her voice and her tal- 
ents would have won their way some time or 
But I believe he made the way vers 
smooth for her in the beginning, and quite took 
her under his care, and was better to her than 
many brothers or fathers could have been. She 
always speaks of him with great regard; in 
fact, with a sort of devotion.” 

‘Was he—is he, do you think, in love with 
her?” 

**T suppose so,” said Lambert, slowly, and 
speaking rather ruefully. “Why not he 
well as you and I, and all the rest of us?” 

**Do you think that she—” 

‘*No,I don’t. I know what you were going 
to ask, and I really don’t. Iam sure she is 
very much attached to him, you know, and all 
that; and I don’t say that if she were to marry 


AS 


tell you, to speak these words, and I shall have | for any thing but love she might not marry him 
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out of pure gratitude. But when I spoke to 
her once about him she was a little angry at 
first, and said I ought to know better; and 
then she softened and smiled, and went on to 
say that in any case his heart had two great 
loves already—music and Italian revolution— 
and there was no place left in it for any woman.” 

** He is older than she is ?” 

**Yes, I should say ten or a dozen years at 
least. But that’s nothing, you know; he is not 
old enough to be her father.” 

Lambert had a painfully direct and honest 
way of extinguishing any hope which he might 
perchance have lighted. I winced under his, 
last few simple and practical words. 

Another point I was anxious to be informed | 
upon. 

**Tell me, Lambert, do you know any body | 
named Lyndon, who knows her ?” 

**Lyndon, the member for Laceham, the 
man who lives over in Connaught Place there ? 
Yes, of course I know him; that is, I know all 
about him. In fact, I know him in the way 
of my own business, and I have heard of him | 
through her.” 

**T don’t mean him, though I am interested 
in knowing something about him too. I mean 
another Lyndon who knows fer, and says he 
helped her forward at the beginning.” 

(Christina’s name had never once been men- 
tioned in our conversation. We only spoke of 
her.) 

Lambert shook his head. 

‘No, I don’t know any other Lyndon but | 
the one; and I don’t like him. He is a purse- | 
proud, self-conceited, egotistic, unscrupulous | 
man. He has all the proud airs of a born | 
swell, though his father, I hear, made his money 
in the pork trade at the time of the French 
war,” 

** But he was, and is, very friendly to her ?” 

** Yes, he was and is. I don’t like his friend- 
ship—I suppose it is because I don’t like him; 
but I hate to hear of his being near her.” 

“Well, that is not the manI mean. The 
Lyndon I speak of helped in some way, or says 
he did, to introduce her first to the Italian you | 
have told me of; and he wrote to her lately, or 
says he did, for some money, and she sent it.” 

**Oh, that fellow? Yes, there is such a fel- 
low: I believe he did, quite in a chance sort of 
way, meet her long ago, and he was a sort of 
musical jackal whom the Italian employed to | 
discover fresh and promising voices for him; | 
and in that way he introduced them. Yes, he 
did write her a begging-letter lately, and she | 
sent him money—with a liberal hand, I dare 
say. He is an unfortunate scoundrel, I believe. 
But Ais name is not Lyndon.” 

**He told me it was; and I believe, in that | 
one instance, he spoke the truth.” | 

**Perhaps so. But it certainly is not the | 
name he went by—that she knew him by. He 


| 





We said no more on the subject then, | 
walked with Lambert to St. John’s Wood, where 
he lived. A beggar would have been interest. 
ing to me just now if he came from my old 
home, and was in any way associated with my 
old life; and Ned Lambert I had always liked 
since the time of our memorable battle on the 
strand, that dark night when, falling and faint- 
ing, I awoke with my head in Christina's lap, 
We were, somehow, rowing in the same boat 
too, and were no longer rivals. Life seemed 
brighter for me now that I had met him. Since 
I came to London, seven or eight years ago, | 
had never spoken with or even seen any one 
who came from the old home. That whole 
passage of my life seemed gone and dead. A 
great sea had risen up and swallowed the green, 
delicious island under whose palim-trees I had 
sat happy and idle so long. It was a strange 
delight now, on this hard gray shore, to meet 
at length with one who, like me, was once a 
tenant of the lost home. I felt that I must be 
Lambert’s friend. 

His manner seemed to return the feeling, 
He was always rather a diffident sort of fellow, 
slow of speech, and he had not much changed 
in that respect. Indeed, I noticed one pecul- 
iarity about him which rather added to his nat- 
ural diffidence and slowness of speech. He 
was conscious of his want of early education, 
at least in manner and speech, and he was al- 
ways on the watch to correct any error of 
tongue, or to prevent himself from making any. 
Therefore he pronounced every word slowly and 
cautiously, somewhat after the manner of a for- 
eigner feeling his way into our language; and 
he lingered with a slight emphasis over words 
which an uneducated man would be likely to 
pronounce incorrectly, as if in order to leave no 
doubt that he was pronouncing them correctly. 
Sometimes he went a little wrong in an aspirate 
or an “7,” and I observed that when he did so 
he always went back deliberately over the word 
and said it correctly, as one brings a horse up 
to a fence again and makes him go clean over 


| it when he has failed in jumping it properly the 


first time. He was always fond of reading and 
thinking; when a mere young carpenter his 
stock of book-knowledge seemed wonderfully 
out of proportion with his class and his manner. 
Now he had added to this, and doubtless to new 
stores of reading gathered since, all the vast 
and varied experiences accumulated during 
travel through many countries by a keen, ob- 
servant eye, and a robust, intelligent mind. I 
could see easily enough through his simple, 
modest pride in his own advancement and ex- 
periences. I could see clearly that, in his quiet, 
manly way, he was resolved on being a gentle- 
man in appearance and manner, as he surely 
was in mind, and that he was training himself 
for the task. There was so much about him 
| that was strong and self-reliant, that this little 


is a sort of fellow who probably has a whole | trait of weakness or vanity was a softening, 
stock of names, a perfect assortment to choose | childlike peculiarity which made one like the 
from.” man all the better. 
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Some thought of this kind made me fancy 
that it would rather please Lambert if I were 
to make a slight allusion to his improved posi- 
tion and changed appearance, and I took occa- 
sion to remark on the fact of my not having 
recognized him at once when we met. 

“Do you know, Lambert, that I was rather 
in a cynical and fiercely-democratic mood when 
[ passed you, and I positively scowled at you, 
believing you to be a bloated aristocrat ?” 


‘*No; did you, though?” he replied, blush- | 


ing over his dark face like a great girl. 

“Positively I did. Did you not see my 
scowl 

‘* Yes; I did notice somebody looking rather 
sharply and oddly at me. That first attracted 
my attention. Then I looked, and I recognized 
vou at once. But you did not seem to know 
me, or to be inclined to recognize me.” 

** How could I recognize you at once? You 
have grown such a swell.” 

‘*Have I really? Did I really look at all 
like—well, like what people call a gentleman? 
You may laugh at me if you like ; but I should 
very much wish you to tell me the truth.” 

** As I have told you, I scowled at you as 
you passed, out of my detestation for born aris- 
tocrats.”” 

” 


** Poor born aristocrats !” said Lambert, smil- 
ing, ‘*their privileges of birth don’t seem of 
much use when fellows like me could be. mis- 
taken, even for a moment, for one of them. 
Do you know that I am silly enough to be 
gratified when you tell me of the mistake, al- 


though I know very well that the second glance 
showed you what an error it was? But I don't 
think it’s any shame for a man to try to educate 
himself in manner, and I am always trying it. 
It was a dreadful task at first. When I got to 
know a few people, and became noticed a little 
as a man who had some new notions about or- 
gan-building, and all that, and one or two really 
great musicians were very kind and friendly to 
me, it used to be a dreadful trial to have to ob- 
serve how people came into a room, and sat and 
talked, and used their knives and forks at din- 
ner, and drank the right wine out of the right 
glass, and all the rest of it. The first time I 
went to an evening party in a white tie and a 
dress-coat was an agony, I can tell you. And 
then to have to watch one’s /’s and 7’s all the 
time did so intensify che misery. For a long 
time I acquired a positive reputation for sen- 
tentiousness because I used to plan out little 
remarks and replies which should say as much 
as possible in the fewest words, and should have 
none of the dangerous words in them. I am 
getting better now, I think. But to this hour 
I am afraid of that cursed letter h; and when 
I find that I must encounter it, I fall back and 
have a look at it mentally first, so as to be quite 
sure that I know what to do with it. Do you 
know that I feel infinitely more happy and at 
my ease talking French on the Continent, or 
with foreigners here, than speaking English 
with Englishmen? Because, you know, a wrong 


| knife and fork. 


accent, or even a slip of grammar, isn’t any 
thing with an Englishman speaking French, but 
it does so stamp an Englishman talking English. 
And I am so conscious of my own defects.” 

“Far too conscious, Lambert; never mind 
your defects. It may comfort you to hear that 
I know a man, a literary man and a scholar, 
too—to be sure, he is an Irishman—who says 
that he never yet met or heard an Englishman 
who did not, some time or other, go wrong with 
his A, or sound an r where the cynical letter had 
no business to come.” : 

** Ah, but there are degrees. There's an al- 
most imperceptible lapse made once in a twelve- 
month, and there’s a blunder that would be 
always coming out if one didn’t keep close 
watch over it. No; you don’t know what it is 
never to have been at school, never to have 
been taught when young how to pronounce a 
word, or enter a room, or properly handle a 
Teaching one’s self Latin, or 
even Greek, is comparatively easy—I'’ve done 
something that way; but studying the ways of 
polite society alone out of a printed book of 
etiquette is cruel work ;” and Lambert laughed 
genially. 

**Then you shall teach it all to me, Lambert, 
now that you have mastered the art, for I fear 
I never could grapple with it alone.” 

“No; you don’t want it. With you it’s quite 
different, for you have been at school, and you 
have always been mixing with people. You 
have no idea how different is the case of a fel- 
low who goes into any thing like society for the 
first time, and finds himself new to the very 
clothes he wears, not to speak of the ways of 
the people he meets. I wonder a man ever has 
the perseverance to go through with it. Many 
a time I thought it really was not worth the 
labor and trouble. But I suppose it’s some- 
thing like cigar-smoking—it’s sickening at first, 
and it takes a long practice before one can get 
quite used to it and enjoy it; but at last one 
suddenly finds he can’t do without it.” 

Talking this way we reached pleasant St. 
John’s Wood, and the house in which Lam- 
bert lived. It was a pretty, fantastic little 
house, one of a terrace which stood upon the 
sort of almost imperceptible rise that in the 
suburbs of London men call a hill. Lambert 
had the first-floor of the house, and enjoyed a 
very pretty view over the outskirts of London ; 
the windows being so placed as not to overlook 
the vast cluster of streets and spires and domes, 
fog-surmounted, which lay below. Looking 
from the room, one might at times catch faint, 
hazy glimpses of something like the country. 
Flowers in profusion grew on the patches of 
garden in front and back of the house ; trailing 
plants fell from eaves to basement. It was al- 
together a very pleasant, gracious, and tempt- 
ing place, and I thought Lambert might well 
fee! glad to return to such a nest every evening 
frors the town. 

The rooms were neatly furnished; for. the 
most part, of course, the regular furniture— 
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chimney-glass, ornaments, pictures—of suburb- | special and newest improvements; and there 
an lodgings in London. But there was a small | were some clever specimens of wood-carving, 
organ, hardly bigger than a piano, of my friend’s | which he made a frequent recreation, he told 
own design and construction, with some of his |me; and there were books of his own—books 
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on carving, on music, on science, Greek Lexi- 
cons and class-books; and there was a photo- 
graph over the chimney-piece which caught my 
eye the moment I went into the room: it was 
that of Christina. 

Lambert took a book—a sort of scrap-book, 
apparently—out of u drawer of his writing-desk, 
and, turning hastily over its leaves, called my 
attention to it. 

“Critiques of her,” he said; “I used to 
watch for them in the papers, and cut them out 
and paste them in.” 

Yes; there were criticisms of her perform- 
ances from the Monieur, and the ébats, and 
the Indépendance Belge, and the National-Zei- 
tung of Berlin, and the Ost-Deutsche Post of 
Vienna, the Pungolo of Milan, the Osservatore 
of Rome, the Opinione of Turin, the Courrier 
Russe, the Times, the Morning Chronicle (there 
was a Morning Chronicle then), the Morning 
Post, and I know not what other papers. I 
glanced over them. Often, indeed, the letters 
danced and flickered before my eyes. I read 
them with amazement, with pride, with delighé 
—ah, and with selfish shame and pain as well! 
They differed as to minor points of criticism— 
some extolling as a special charm what others 
deprecated as the one sole defect ; some declar- 
ing that the voice was incomparable, but the 
singer had yet much to learn; others insisting 
that the skill of the musician conquered some 
vocal defects; others, again, leaning more on 
the acting than on the singing. But all rang 
to the one grand chime —success. In Berlin 
the students of the university had a serenade 


by torch-light in honor of their gifted country- | 


woman; in enthusiastic and music-mad St. 
Petersburg the singer was presented, on the oc- 
casion of her last performance, with a coronet 
of gold and a diamond brooch. So on. It 
was simply success. Christina had suceeed- 
ed. 

I put the book away, and sat thinking and 
silent for a few moments. The whole thing 
was unreal to me; I was as one who dreams. 
Only the other day it seemed when she called to 
me a farewell from her window, and the flower 
she had worn in her bosom fell on the pavement 
at my feet. 

I rose and went to the chimney-piece, and 
looked calmly at her portrait. She had de- 
veloped, but not much changed. 


[ could have expected; but most photographs 
have that sort of effect. She was certainly 
very beautiful, and of a beauty which was in 
no sense commonplace. 


must, I thought, be attracted at onee by that 
striking face, with its fleece of fair hair and 


its eyes so large and dark, and the singular soft- | 
ness and sweetness—almost a sensuous sweet- | 


ness—of the expression on the lips and the out- 

lines of cheek and chin, contrasting as strange- 

ly as did the hue of the hair and eyes with the 
Vou. XXXVIII.—No. 228.—52 


The photo- | 
graph made her look a little older, perhaps, than | 


In a portrait-gallery | 
filled with the pictures of handsome women— | 
most of them even of handsomer women—one | 


energy and decision which the forehead and 
brows expressed. 

I looked at it long and silently, compressing 
my lips the while, and crushing, with such force 
of self-control as I could command, all rising 
emotion down into obedience. But I might 
have allowed my feelings their full sway with- 
out fear of observation, for Lambert had quiet- 
ly left the room the moment he saw me ap- 
proach the photograph. He did not return for 
some minutes. I conjectured that he would 
not return, in fact, until I had given some aud- 
ible intimation that ( needed no longer to be 
alone. I sat down and played a few random 
chords wn his organ. He presently came in, 
looking animated and cheerful, and told me he 
must apologize for having left me, but that he 
had been compelled to have a Jong and pro- 
found consultation with his landlady on the sub- 
ject of dinner. Dinner came at last, and we 
drank some wine, and became very talkative 
and cordial and friendly. By a sort of silent 
agreement we avoided all reference to past 
times, and said no more of her. 

After dinner we opened the windows, lighted 
cigars, and smoked. Lambert told me, with 
the innocent, boyish pride which was rather 
an attractive part of his character, that he was 
the only lodger ever allowed to smoke in that 
sacred room; that the landlady, a most re- 
spectable old lady, positively insisted that he 
must have his cigar there whenever he pleased ; 
and that, whenever he was leaving the place 
for good, he meant to present her with a set of 
entirely new curtains. 

“It wouldn’t be any use my giving them be- 
fore,” he added; ‘‘I should only spoil them, 
and she would benefit nothing by the transac- 
tion.” 

The evening was calm and sultry, as we sat 
quietly smoking. Presently I saw Lambert 


| get up and grasp the collar of his coat with one 
| hand, while he looked inquiringly at me. 


‘*Would you mind,” he asked, “if I were 
to—” and he stopped. 

** Mind what?” I asked in my turn, not hay- 
ing the least idea of what he meant. 

‘Well, just to pull off my coat, you know. 


| It’s very hot this evening, and the fact is I 


haven't got rid of all the old ways yet. It 
does seem so pleasant still to sit of a Sunday 
evening in one’s shirt-sleeves. I am grauually 
breaking myself of the fashion; but just now 
I begin to feel so very comfortable that, if you 
really didn't mind, and wouldn’t be at all of- 
fended—I have a dressing-gown, you know, 
and rather a handsome one; but still it isn’t 
quite the same thing, just yet.” 

I could not help laughing; but he was quite 
grave and earnest. 

“Sit in your shirt-sleeves, by ail means, 
Lambert, if it makes you comfortable,” I said. 
‘*My poor father was a boat-builder, as you 
know, in his best days, and he always used to 
like to sit in his shirt-sleeves of a Sanday even- 
ing; but I think my mother discouraged and 
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finally abolished the practice in him, and she 
never allowed me even to attempt it. There- 
fore I have an enjoyment the less, you see, and 
I rather envy you your additional comfort.” 

So Lambert pulled off his coat, and lay with 
his lithe, long, manly figure back in his arm- 
chair, and chatted with additional freedom and 
fluency all the evening. 

The night passed pleasantly, and it was time 
for me to go. Ned insisted on walking part of 
the way with me, and did in fact walk near- 
ly all the way. We made arrangements, of 
course, to meet again, and meet often. He in- 
quired gently and cautiously into my prospects, 
and hinted in the most delicate manner that he 
might perhaps be able to give me some advice, 
or to make me acquainted with somebody whose 
advice would be better than his. I opened to 
him freely whatever plans, prospects, and hopes 
I had. 

**One thing,” I said, ‘I am resolved on, 
Lambert. I will make a way and a place for 
myself, and in opera. I will be a primo tenore 
one day; I will sing with Aer, and she shall ac- 
knowledge that I have something in me; or I 
will find a way of dying, if it has to be by a plunge 
from Waterloo Bridge.” We shook hands and 
separated, 

—_——@————— 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE HEAVY FATHER’S MISTAKE. 


My parting words to Lambert expressed not 


too strongly a resolution which had grown up 


in my mind, I was resolved to slave, and 
strive, and wear myself out, if need be, in or- 
der to qualify myself for success in opera, that 
I might once sing with her, perhaps on equal 
terms. All other objects in life seemed to be 
as nothing compared with that—thus to tri- 
umph, thus to prove myself not unworthy of the 
opinion she once held of me—and then come 
what might! 

Strangely enough, this determination was not 
inspired by any hope that we might fulfill the 
other part of our early dreams, and be married. 
I do not think such a hope ever entered into 
my ambition and my resolve. She did not love 
me; it was only too evident that she could not 
really have loved me at any time as I would 
have been loved; and even were it probable 
or possible that the far-off date of my success 
could find her still unmarried, I was too proud 
to think of courting the love of one who had 
flung me thus away, and left me to my loneli- 
ness and my misery. No, passionate as was 
my futile }ove for her, it was not that which 
now influenced me to my determination and 
my hopes. It was the absorbing desire to 
prove myself not unworthy, not all a failure. 
To wring that compensation from Fate was 
now my one sole object in life. 

And if I should fail? 

Well, I was no idiot, and I thought of that. 





es 
success, nor is it evidence of capacity for suc. 
cess, unless when it comes as a mere instinct 
of the nature, like the desire of the water-fow] 
for the pool, of the young eagle for the flight, 
I therefore laid little stress on my own mere 
aspirations, knowing well how greatly they 
were stimulated by my love and my wounded 
pride. So I contemplated coolly the possibil- 
ity, the chance, of utter failure, and I resolved 
upon my course, Once let it be certain, let it be 
beyond all doubt—and I felt convinced I could 
judge my own cause impartially and rightly— 
that I was a failure, and I would withdraw in- 
stantly and forever from these countries, change 
my name, bury myself in some remote western 
region of America, and live there, a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, till my life should 
come to an end, 

I have said thus much in explanation of the 
resolute energy with which I now went to work 
at musical training, and at saving up money 
with which to go to Italy and improve myself, 
and begin a career there which I hoped might 
wake an echo in England. My friend Lam- 
bert entered quietly, earnestly into all my 
plans, calmly assuming my perseverance and 
my success as a matter of course; and he lent 
me valuable assistance by advice and sugges- 
tion. Lilla, too, was in our full confidence, 
and was quite delighted with the project, fre- 
quently reminding me of the magnificent day 
at the Derby she was to have the first season 
of my London success. Weeks and months 
went on, and I began at last to see Italy in 
the near fore-ground of my hopes. 

Before I proceed to sum up in a few lines 
one tolerably long chapter of my life—a chap- 
ter as quiet and uneventful to tell of as it was 
to me momentous—I must relate two incidents. 

I went very often to see Ned Lambert; he 
very often came to see me. He made himself 
very friendly and familiar with Lilla and her 
mother. He would sit for hours listening to 
the poor old woman telling him of her trials 
and her disappointments, her feats of cooking, 
her new and incomparable methods of applying 
sauce and preserving peaches, Lilla’s sicknesses 
and Lilla’s charms. I don’t believe there was an 
ailment Lilla had had, from her first ‘‘ thrush” 
to her latest toothache, of which Edward Lam- 
bert did not hear many times, and seemingly 
with profoundest interest, the full details, Lil- 
la herself used to grow dreadfully impatient un- 
der these narratives, and I observed, not with- 
out curiosity and interest, that she was far less 
enduring now than she used to be when I was 
the spell-bound victim. 

Often, therefore—indeed, whenever I could 
—I intercepted Mrs. Lyndon, flung myself in 
her path, and engaged her in colloquial battle, 
in order that Lambert might be saved, and 
that he might, if he liked, have all the time 
with Lilla to himself, I thought his eyes rest- 
ed sometimes fixedly and tenderly on her when 
he was not near her, with an expression as if 


The most passionate aspiration can not conquer | he would gladly be beside her; and I was quite 
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willing to give him the full opportunity, so far | kind and good to me. I only wish I had any 
as | could bring it about. Soon, too, I began way of proving my friendship and gratitude.” 
to observe that Mrs. Lyndon watched with “Ts there not a ready and suitable way ?” 
somewhat uneasy glances when these twain| ‘Js there? If there is, I don’t know it.” 
talked too closely and too long together, and| ‘‘ Marry Lilla.” He brought out the words 


that the pleasure of expatiating to an unresist- 
ing, patient listener like. myself lost some of 
its charm under such circumstances. These 
were symptoms, omens perhaps, not to be over- 
looked. 

One fine starry night of winter, when the 
hardened snow gleamed glassy on the ground, 


and the lighted clock of Chelsea Hospital show- | 


ed brightly through the clear and rarefied air, 
I walked part of the way home with Lambert 
from our quarter by the Thames. He was un- 
usually silent for a while, then suddenly said : 

‘“‘T say, Temple” (he had got into the way 
now of calling me Temple, and not Banks), 
“what a very pretty girl your friend Miss Lyn- 
don is!” 

“Very pretty, and very clever, and very 
good. 

‘* Yes, she seems a sort of girl that could un- 
derstand a fellow, and help him to think, and 
bring him out. Do you know, I talked to her 
just now of some new ideas I have got—good 
ideas, I think; in my own line, of course—and 
she listened to me all the time, and quite un- 
derstood it all and cared about it. 
did by the questions she asked. 
the answers a girl gives, 


Never mind 
I don’t; they’re no 


test. Some girls will know by the mere ex- | 


pression of your face, if they haven’t even been 
listening to a word, what kind of answers they 
ought to give. But the questions—if they ven- 
ture upon questions—that’s the real test. You 
can't mistake, if you have a question asked. 
You know at once just how far she has gone 
with you, and how far she is able to go. Well, 
Sir, that girl asked me one or two questions 
that showed she had got rather ahead of me, 
She did indeed. I’m rather a slow fellow, and 
she seemed to make a short-cut—to cut off the 
angle, you know, and get to the end directly. 
It must be very pleasant,” he added, with a 
sort of half sigh, ‘‘ to have a woman for a friend 
—for a friend—who can understand one in that 
ready sort of way.” 

Was the inconsolable becoming consoled ? 

“Tt must be very pleasant, Lambert,” I an- 
swered, in deep earnestness, ‘‘It is a pleasure 
some of us must go without, and go darkling 
through life for want of it.” * 

‘*She does not seem very happy there, I 
think,” he remarked, with a nod of his head 
in the direction we had left. 

**No. They are, as you know, very poor.” 

‘“Yes. If ever I marry, it shall be some 


poor girl, who will have no fortune to throw | 


in my face, but will owe all to me. I hate the 
idea of benefiting by one’s wife. 
make my way in the world myself, and bring 
her along with me; and you know I have not 
been doing badly so far.” 


* Lilla and her mother have both been very 


I know she 


I'd like to | 


very slowly. 


‘** My dear fellow, you don’t know what you 


are talking about.” 

|} ‘Yes, I do; I quite understand why you 

| can not think of such a thing.” 

| “No, you don’t; at least, you only know 
part of the reason. If I had never met an- 

| other woman I should not wish to marry Lilla 
| Lyndon. 1am very fond of her, Lambert, and 
| have good reason to be; but not in that way. 
My feeling in the matter, however, is not much 
| to the purpose. Something a good deal more 
to the point is that Lilla Lyndon would not 
| marry me.” 

| *“Do you think not? Now I have often 
thought—” 

‘** Because you don’t know. To begin with, 
| my prospects are all too cloudy, and I am far 
}too poor. Lilla Lyndon does not pretend to be 
| a heroine, and I don't believe she could be hap- 
py in poverty. She must marry somebody who 

can make her mother and herself comfortable, 
| or more than merely comfortable; and I don't 
blame her for it.” 

‘*Yet I don’t think—I am sure I am right— 
that she would marry for money. I think there 
| is something better in her.” 

‘* And so do I of late. I don't believe now 
| that she would marry for money; but I don’t 
| think she would go into married poverty—love 
lina garret, and that kind of thing. And I say 
again I don’t blame her. Some people can do 
it, and others can’t. Let us all try to under- 
stand ourselves and our capacities. One per- 
son can stand the night-air without catching 
cold, and another can not; but there are 
some who run the risk which they might have 
avoided, and do catch cold, and are moping 
and cross about it for weeks after. Others 
| know they can not stand it, and take care 
|not to try; and they are wise. Now, I sup- 
| pose there are plenty of girls who have just 
courage enough to take the plunge, but not 
courage to bear the consequences without re- 
gret and lamentation. I think Lilla Lyndon 
| knows that she has had enough of poverty in 
her domestic life, and she has sense enough to 
caution her against risking any more of it. She 
is not fit for the kind of life she leads, and I 
think it has gone near to spoiling her. <A very 
| little of a better sort of existence would soon 
| lift her quite ont of the contamination of this.” 

‘So it would,” said Lambert, eagerly. He 
| had been listening with rather a depressed air 
to my exordium against poverty. 

“‘The fact is, Lambert, they talk dreadful 
rubbish about the blessings of poverty. It is 
all very well for preachers and philosophers to 
try to gammon people into making the best of a 
bad lot; but there is a sort of poverty which 
does nothing but degrade. All Lilla Lyndon 
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wants, to be just as good a girl as ever lived, is 
a certain income, and ease, and no debts.” 

Lambert brightened, I thought, under these 

words. The fact is, I began to perceive that 
I had been producing, unconsciously, quite a 
wrong impression. When I was lecturing on 
the evils of poverty, I only meant to show him 
how certain little levities and defects had prob- 
ably arisen in Lilla’s character, and thus to en- 
courage him to pay court to her, if he felt so 
inclined. To me he appeared quite a rising 
and prosperous man, and every word I used as 
an argument against Lilla’s marrying into pov- 
erty was meant as a reason why she ought to 
marry him. I was fast turning match-maker 
out of interest in both my friends, But Lam- 
bert at first thought I was arguing against the 
prudence of any body thinking of such a girl as 
Lilla unless he was a man of fortune, and his 
countenance, transparently expressive, became 
clouded. It cleared again as he said: 

“Then you don’t think she would care about 
a man only if he was a swell, and had plenty 
of money, and a house in the West End, like 
her uncle, and all that ?” 

‘*No; I think she is too sensible and spirited 
a girl to throw away a chance of real happiness 
for dreams.” 

“You see. Temple, it’s this way with me. I 
suppose a man can’t always live alone. At 
least, I think now he can’t; I used to fancy 
it would be my fate, and that it was the only 
thing I could endure under—in fact, under the 
circumstances, you know. Now, somehow, I 
don’t think so, since I’ve seen that girl's bright 
face, and heard her pleasant laugh. And I 
think there’s something in her too—I know it. 
I don’t think I’ve fallen in love wita her; per- 
haps I’ve passed the age for that sort of thing, 
and I’ve knocked about a good deal, and I'm 
not far off thirty years old. But I do like to 
be near her, and to hear her talk; and I think 
she could brighten a man’s life very much. 
Then I’m getting on very well—for a fellow 
like me, that is, who came up from nothing; 
and it things don’t take a wonderfully bad turn, 
I den’t see why I shouldn't soon be able to keep 
my wife quite like a lady—and Lilla Lyndon 
would luok like a lady too, and take the shine 
out of some of the West Enders, I can tell you.” | 

“My dear fellow, I wish you good luck and 
God-speed with all my heart.” 

** Yes, that’s all very fine, but we mustn't go 
too fast; I haven't the faintest reason to know 
that she would listen to a word of the kind.” 

“Nor I; but I don’t know any reason why | 
she shouldn't.” 

** Don't you know any reason ?” | 

**Not I. How should I?” 

“* Unless that, perhaps—she knows you a long 
time, you see, and you have been a good deal | 
together, almost like brother and sister.” 

‘“‘Exactly, Ned; there it is—we are very | 
much like brother and sister, and never could 
or would be like any thing else. Lilla Lyndon | 
has not a friend on earth who thinks more of 





| sooner, not a minute later, 
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her than I do, and I’m sure I have no friend 
more warm and true than she—no friend, jp- 
deed, half so warm and true. And that is al]. 
and if Lilla should marry you, old fellow, which 
I sincerely hope, she and I will be just the same 
fast friends as ever, please God.” 

We parted without many more words—with- 
out any more words, indeed, upon this subject, 
But it seemed clear enough to me how things 
would tend. Of Lilla’s feelings on the subject 
I could guess nothing as yet; but I thought it 
would not be difficult soon to know all; and 
meanwhile I could see no reason why she should 
not love this handsome, manly, simple, success- 
ful fellow. 

As for him, I envied him, because he could 
love and hope. ‘The whole thing gave me sin- 


| cére pleasure, and yet a queer, selfish shade of 


sadness fell on me, too, as I walked home alone, 
I could not help thinking somewhat grimly that 
my condition resembled a little that of a man 
on board a disabled and sinking ship, who sees 
the last of his friends safely received in the boat 
which has no room left for him. 

That was one of the incidents I had to relate 
before leaping over a few chapters of my life, 
because it serves to foreshadow and explain 
what happened during the interval. Another 
incident, seemingly unconnected with this, must 
be told about the same time, as it tended to- 
ward the same end, 

One day I had made an appointment with 
Ned Lambert in town. We were to meet at 
half past four o'clock, and we had fixed on 
Palace Yard as a convenient rendezvous. It 
was a fine frosty evening in late February, and 
the cheery sunbeams were falling lovingly on 


| the Abbey and on the gilded pinnacles of the 


Clock-Tower. Palace Yard was full of bustle 
and life; carriages and cabs were driving up 
every moment and depositing members, to make 
way for whom policemen kept scurrying here 
and there, and driving back the ever-encroach- 
ing rows of people who flanked the entrance to 
the great old Hall. I was somewhat too soon 
for my appointment, and I knew that Lambert 


| would make his appearance precisely as the 


clock chimed the half hour—not a minute 
So I too fell into 


| the crowd, and occupied myself in watching 
| the senators as they rode or drove up, and think- 


ing what a very fine thing it must be to be one 


| of a body of personages so high and mighty 


that crowds gathered to see you go to your 


| work, and that, even though you only came up 


in a hansom cab, a policeman rashed to clear 


| the way, that your august feet might tread an 


unimpeded pavement, Presently, however, my 
eyes rested on a figure in the little rank of spec- 
tators just before my own, the sight of which 
was quite enough to make me fall back pre- 
cipitately. 

It was Lyndon—the wrong Lyndon, the prod- 
igal son, the outlaw. He was dressed with what 
I can not help calling studied and artistic pov- 
erty. His hat was rusty in hue; his coat was 
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all threadbare, and in one or two places actu- 
ally torn; but both were brushed with elaborate 
care. He had black gloves on, which were 
gone in the fingers ; his trowsers were strapped 


down carefully. Looking at him from a pure- | 


ly dramatic point of view, I should say his ap- 
pearance expressed Honest Poverty in the per- 
son of a Heavy Father. 

The moment I saw him I was convinced some- 
thing was “‘up;” and I drew back to avoid be- 


ing seen by his peering black eyes. I could | 


observe, however, that he kept always glancing 
ap toward the Parliament Street end of Palace 
Yard. 

Presently a carriage drove up, in which I 
saw a face I knew. It was an open carriage, 
frosty though the day was. Mr. Lyndon—the 
Lyndon in possession, the Tommy Goodboy— 
sat in it, with a pale, handsome, slender young 


woman, whom I assumed to be one of his daugh- | 
ters. The carriage stopped at the entrance to | 


Westminster Hall. 


‘* Now,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ we are in for | 


a pretty scene.” 
I saw the other Lyndon move forward. Sud- 


denly he drew back, as the strident voice of the 


M.P. was heard saying, 
“You wait there, Lilla; Ill just take my 
seat and come back.” 


The member got down and strode into the 


Hall, and the carriage began to withdraw to 
the other side of the yard. 


I almost thought of profiting by the interval to | 


seize the confounded Heavy Father, expostulate 
with him, and even drag him away, when I saw 
him break from the crowd, plunge at the car- 
riage, and cling to its side. 

‘* Lilla!” he exclaimed, in tones so loud that 
even those who were farther off than I from the 
carriage must have heard the words distinctly 
—‘* Lilla, my daughter, my beloved daughter! 
do you not know your father—your outcast, 
wronged father? Have they, then, taught you 
to hate, hate, hate me, my sweet child?—Get 
away; don’t attempt to interfere. What busi- 
ness is it of yours, confound you!” 

These last words were addressed to the first 
policeman who rushed forward and attempted 
to drag him away. 

The young lady in the carriage sat pale and 
apparently bewildered, but without showing any 


wild affright. She was a handsome girl, with | 


a colorless Madonna face, large deep violet 
eyes, and dark brown hair. 

“Come, none of this!” expostulated the po- 
liceman, ‘ You come away quietly, or I shall 
have to lock you up.” 


**Stand back, minion! Blue-coated minion, | 
away! That lady is my daughter. May not | 


a father speak with his own child? I appeal 
to my fellow-countrymen, my fellow-English- 
men here around. They will not allow me to 
be thus ill-used.” 

‘* Bravo, old cove!” was the remark of one 
fellow-Englishman. 

“Go it, Wiggy!” cried another sympathizer. 
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The general crowd laughed. 

The girl in the carriage looked paler than 
before, but she fixed pitying eyes on poor bat- 
tling Lyndon, 

“Don’t hurt him,” she called to the police- 
man, in clear, firm tones. ‘‘The poor man is 
mad!” 

**T am not mad!” screamed Lyndon. ‘“ This 
hair—” and he put his hand to his head, but 
stopped. 

I do believe he was about to say, ‘“‘ This hair 
I tear is mine!” but, recollecting that he only 
wore a wig, he checked himself in time. ‘I 
|am not mad! ‘hat lady is my daughter.” 

** No, she ain’t,” expostulated the policeman, 
“IT know that lady well enough. Come away 
now, that’s a good fellow, and don’t make any 
more row. Come away. Where do you live? 
where are your friends ?” 

‘‘There! my daughter is my only friend! 

Let me go! Let me know if she casts me off. 
|—Lilla! Are you not Lilla?” 
‘*My name is Lilla,” said the young lady, 
| looking pityingly at him; ‘‘but I do not know 
you.—I am sure,” she said to the policeman, 
“the poor man is mad. Pray take him away, 
but deal gently with him; and let me know, 
please, if you can, something about him. Send 
some one to me—to Miss Lilla Lyndon, Con- 
naught Place. Has he no friends? Does no- 
body know him ?” 

An impulse I could not resist dragged me 
into the business. I pushed my way through 
the crowd; I took off my hat to the young 
lady, whose sweet, calm face had attracted me 
| from the first. 
| “*T know him, Miss Lyndon,” I said; ‘‘and 

if he will come with me I shall be happy to 
take charge of him.” 

‘* He is mad, is he not?” she asked, bending 
| forward and lowering her tone. 

‘Tn one sense he is indeed mad.” 

“*Can Ido any thing for him? Is he an ob- 
ject of charity? Has he no friends ?” 

“He has, I believe, no friends—none what- 

ever.” 

“* You are not, then, a friend of his?” 
**Indeed, no; but I know some members of 
| his family, and should like to take charge of 

him for their sake.” 
By this time, however, Lyndon had quite re- 
covered himself. His mistake was clear to 
|him now. ‘The name of Lilla had misled him. 
| He really had thought, no doubt, that the Lilla 

Lyndon before him must be his own daughter. 

He twisted himself from the hands of the po- 
liceman, and, coming up to the carriage, took 
| off his hat and made a low bow. 

‘*T have to ask the lady’s pardon,” he said, 
“her very humble pardon. Iam not mad; I 
am as sane as any senator over the way; but I 
have made a mistake—not so great a mistake, 
| perhaps, as it may seem just now. I am but 

mad north-northwest, although in this instance, 
| and with the wind southerly too, I have failed 
|to know a hawk from a hernshaw. I have 
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made a mistake, and I apologize for it. What 
more can a gentlemando? Iam a gentleman, 


| I came to a dead stand. 
‘* Pray tell me,” I asked, as sternly as I could, 


Miss Lilla Lyndon, although I confess that just | which is your way?” 


at present I may not perhaps quite look like | 


one; but you shall know the fact one day. 
Meanwhile, allow me again to apologize and 
to withdraw. Enough has been done for fame 
to-day. My compliments to your dear father. 
I decline the escort of the police-force, and I re- 
pudiate the friendship of Mr. Emanuel Temple. 
I want no one to tuke care of me but Providence.” 

He again made a low bow, addressed to 
Miss Lyndon, honored me with a contemptuous 
glance, pushed his way through the grinning 


and wondering crowd up to a grinning and | 
wondering driver of a hansom cab, mounted | 


lightly into the cab, and was rattled away. 

I was backing out of the dispersing crowd 
too, when Miss Lyndon again leaned from her 
carriage, and said, very earnestly, ‘‘ May I ask, 
Sir, if you can tell me any thing about that 
strange man ?” 

“Nothing, Miss Lyndon; nothing that you 
could care to hear.” 

‘* But there is something. 
name? Oh, here is papa at last.” 

Mr. Lyndon, M.P., came rapidly up, looking 
red and angry. I took advantage of his com- 
ing to escape from an embarrassing question by 
bowing to the lady and walking away. 

I looked calmly in Mr. Lyndon’s face, but 
sought and made no sign of recognition. I 
could see that his daughter began at once ea- 
gerly talking with him, and that she glanced 
toward me. I could see too that he looked ir- 
ritated and excited. And I had the comfort 
of thinking that he would probably set me down 
as an accomplice and actor in his brother's pleas- 
ant little performance. 

The whole scene, though it seemed long, had 
not occupied five minutes, and the little bubble 
of excitement it had created in Palace Yard 
soon collapsed and wholly melted away. 

Mr. Lyndon and his daughter drove off; and 
by the time Ned Lambert came up to his ap- 
pointment there was no evidence of any thing 
unusual having happened. 

I did not tell him any thing about it, although 
I should have been glad enough of a little of 
his advice; but I preferred to think the matter 


Pray what is his | 


‘* Just so, in order that you may go the other 

way. I know all about that, Temple; and, as 
I have had occasion to remark to you before, 
you sometimes adopt a sort of conventional 
coarseness only fit for the most inferior trans- 
pontine drama, Don’t try that on, Temple, 
Qualify for the Adelphi, at the lowest, if you 
will practice stage-talk in private life. 
nial, man, be sociable! Look at me. 
all, try to be a gentleman. 
that I rather like you?” 

**Yes; but then I don’t like you.” 

**Coarsely candid. J don’t mind. Come, 
| let us move on a little. Iam going your way, 
| wherever that is. Don’t try to thwart me; | 
| have a motive in it. I'll follow you, if I can 
not have the pleasure of your friendly compan- 
ionship.” 

It occurred to me at once that he had now 
perhaps resolved on changing his tactics, and 
persecuting his wife and child; and that he 
hoped, by finding out where I lived, to come 
| upon their track. So I straightway resolved 

to baffle him. Like Morgiana observing the 
| stranger in the Arabian tale, I at once leaped 
to the conclusion that, whatever he might have 
in view, it would be for the interest of society to 
thwart him. So I permitted his companionship, 
and walked on, resolved to lead him a pretty 
dance if he hoped to find out my whereabouts. 

“ That was a fanny mistake of mine to-day,” 
he chuckled ; “but very natural. I don’t know 
| that any harm is done, after all. It’s not a bad 
way of opening the campaign, and giving Tom- 

my Goodboy a sort of notion of what he has 
| got toexpect. What a happy evening he must 
have spent! What a string of lies he must have 
told that fine girl, my niece! Isn't she a fine 
girl, Temple? I feel quite proud of her. I 
foresee that she will prove immensely useful. 
Goodboy will have to come to terms, or woe 
upon his life! By-the-way, Temple, do you 
| know any thing of astronomy ?” 

* Nothing.” 

** Ah! whata pity! Then that magnificent 
sky over our heads is, I suppose, all a blank to 
you! Just a pavement or floor inverted! I 
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calmly over before I took any body, even him, | dare say the floundering Venuses and Cupids 


into my confidence. 


}on the Hampton Court ceiling would interest 


Late that night I was going home alone, | you a good deal more than that field of sublime 


having parted with Lambert. 


denly thrust into mine, a burst of mellow laugh- 
ter pealed in my ear, and I found that the de- 


| 
tested Lyndon was walking beside me. 
| 


**Temple,” he broke out, ‘‘I forgive you! 


To-day I repudiated you, because I thought | get developed at all. 


. ° | 
you wanted to disavow my acquaintance, you | 


shabby dog, in order that you might stand well | 
in the eyes of my pretty niece. But I am de- 
lighted to meet you now, for I do so want to | 
talk the matter over; and you are, I give you 
my word, my sole confidant.” 





I was walking | constellations. 
slowly along Piccadilly, when an arm was sud- | 


Well, I tell you frankly, I 
wouldn't be that sort of fellow, Temple, for any 
thing you could give me. No, I wouldn't in- 
deed; I have always noticed, though, that you 
professional singing-fellows are generally very 
stupid. The spiritual nature doesn’t seem to 
Wonder how that is? 
The women don’t appear to me to be so bad.” 

**Are you walking so much out of your way 
to philosophize on professional singers ?” 

** Acute youth, no, 1am not. The fact is, 


Mr. Temple—for I want to get back to a game 
of billiards—I have begun to think a good deal 
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of what you were saying, only too eloquently, 
the other day. It didn’t impress me then, as, 
I am bound to say, it ought to have done. I 
was in a frivolous and cynical mood; unfortu- 
nately, I sometimes am so. I mean the even- 
ing that you appealed to me so very touchingly 
about my wife and child. You shot an arrow 
into the air, Temple, and, although at the mo- 
ment unheeded, it came down and found its 
mark—a father’s heart. I do now long to see 
my child. I thought I had found her to-day ; 
alas! the voice of Nature guided me wrong, or 
at least not quite right. ‘Temple, conduct me 
to my child! You know where she is. Lead 
me to her.” 


“This sort of stuff,” I replied, very calmly | 


and deliberately, ‘‘does not impose upon me. 
I suppose you want to make your daughter the 
victim of some such disgraceful exposure as 
that to which you tried to subject your niece 
to-day. That you shall certainly never do by 
any help or hint of mine. 
Were you to parade the streets all night at my 
side—to my disgust—were you to dog my foot- 
steps for a month, you should learn nothing of 
your daughter from me.” 

1 “Temple, an awful thonght flashes on me! 
I beseech of you to answer me! Heavens, it 


can't be! and yet—tell me, is my daughter | 


married—and to you?” 
‘*She is not ;” and I broke fiercely away. 


and pious exclamation. 

I hurried away. 
while, hesitating; then, apparently giving up 
the idea of forcing any more of his company on 


me just then, he broke into a loud laugh, sang | 


out “* Good-night, Signor Pantalon !”’ and went 
chuckling and stamping back in the direction 
of his favorite Haymarket. 

It was a hideous nuisance to me to have the 
existence of this dreadful little creature hung 
as a sort of mysterious burden round my neck. 
A secret with which I had nothing to do, which 
I wanted neither to keep nor to disclose, was 
thrust on me, and seemed to lay a sort of crit- 
ical and embarrassing responsibility on me. 
Sometimes I thought of taking Mrs. Lyndon 
aside and telling her the whole matter, and so 
putting her on her guard; again, I turned over 
in my mind the propriety of trusting to Lilla’s 
natural good sense and courage, and making 
her the confidante. But so long as there was 
any chance or possibility of his not finding them 


Let that be enough. | 


|not wholly inspire this notion. 
should have dearly liked a few words of con- 
“Thank Heaven for that!” was his fervent 


He looked after me for a | 
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out and disturbing or disgracing them, I shrank 
from adding this fresh and superfluous burden 
of vexation to their hard lives. It was clear 
that any chance that Lilla—my Lilla—might 
have from the patronage or bounty of her uncle 
would be utterly gone if once her life became 
mixed up with that of her unfortunate father, 
I very much mistook the character of Mr. Lyn- 
don, M.P., if that gentleman would not cast 
off his niece as though she were a plague-in- 
fected garment, once it became apparent that 
recognizing her would be encouraging his out- 
law brother. Thus far, at least, the crusade 
of the latter seemed directed only against the 
inkabitants of the fine house in Connaught 
Place. And although I had no doubt that he 
would in the end, if needful, kick with equal 
foot at the door of the Chelsea lodging-house, 
yet, until he showed some signs of beginning 
to attack, it seemed only raising a needless 
alarm to put my friends on their guard. 
Positively, I entertained ideas of writing to, 
or waiting on, or throwing myself in the way 
of Miss Lyndon—the other Lilla Lyndon—and 
telling her who the madman was, and appeal- 
ing to her pity and kindliness to prevail upon 
her father to pension him quietly off, and thus 
buy his perpetual absence and silence. I fear 
that pure good-nature toward my friends did 
I own that I 


versation with that sweet, clear voice; to have 
looked in those pure, pitying eyes again. Was 
this, then, one of the proud, cold, puritanical 
spinsters my Lilla had so often described to me ? 
She had clearly never seen this one, at least ; 
and, unless the latter was a very accomplished 
actress indeed, she could never have heard of 
any other Lilla Lyndon than herself. For when 
the little scoundrel claimed her as his daughter 
because her name was Lilla, her face exhibited 
only surprise and pity; she showed not the 


| faintest gleam of any comprehension of his 
| meaning or his mistake. 


I could not forget her eyes and her voice. I 
even walked by Connaught Place several times, 
hoping to see her, but not confessing to myself 
that I did so hope. So I temporized and post- 
poned, and kept my secret, and did nothing 
more. But I held still to my first impulse, and 
wished for a. chance of trusting to the girl’s pure 
and sympathetic face, and breaking through 
ceremony and conventionality by appealing to 
her and telling her all. ' 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


N most, nay, I think in all lives, is some 
epoch which, loeking back upon, we can 
perceive has been the turning-point of our ex- 
istence—a moment when the imagination first 
wakes up, the feelings deepen, and vague, gen- 
eral impressions settle into principles and con- 
victions; when, in short, our bias for good or | 
ill.is permanently given. We may not recog- 
nize this at the time, but we do afterward, say- | 
ing to ourselves, either with thankfulness or re- 
gret, ‘‘ But for such and such a thing, or such 
and such a person, I should not have been what 
I am.” 

This crisis befell me, Winifred Weston, when | 
I was just entering my sixteenth year. It was 
not * falling in love,” as in most cases it is—and 
rightly, for love is, or ought to be, the strongest 
thing on earth; but it was equivalent to it, and | 
upon me and the moulding of my character it 
had precisely the same effect. Nay, in a sense | 
I did really fall in love, but it was a very harm- 
less phase of the passion; for I was a common- | 
place damsel of sixteen, and the object of my | 
intense admiration—nay, my adoring affection 
—was an old lady of seventy. 

A young girl in love with an old woman! 
What a ridiculous form of the emotion, or sen- 
timent! Not so ridiculous, my good friends, 
as at first appears; and by no means so uncom- 
mon as you suppose. I have known several 
cases of it besides my own: cases in which a 
great difference in years and character drew 
out, to a remarkable degree, that ideal worship 
and passionate devotedness which is at the root 
of all true love, first love especially. Laugh as 
you will, there is always a spice of nobleness in 
the boy who falls in love with his ‘‘ grandmo- 
ther ;” and I have often thought that one of 
the extenuating circumstances in the life of | 
that selfish, pleasure-loving, modern heathen, | 
Goethe, was the fact that in his old age he was | 
so adored by a ‘‘ child.” 

Nor does the character of the feeling alter 
when it is only a woman’s toward a woman, I | 
have loved a man, thank God, having found a | 
man worth loving; but he well knows that for 
a long time ke ranked second in my affections 
to a woman—to this woman, for whom my at- 
tachment had all the intensity of love itself. | 

She was, as I have said, quite old, even at 
the time when I first beheld her, which hap- | 
pened to be at church. Our pews were along- 


t 





| 
| 
\ 
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| 
| 


turn out a sang, 
t a sermon.”—Bvurns, 


side of one another, for I sat in the rector’s. 
j and she in the one beyond. I was the new 
| curate s daughter, and she was ‘‘ the lady of 
the hall”—Brierley Hall, the oldest and finest 
place in the neighborhood. She entered alone. 
Many of the fine families of the parish always 
had a footman to carry their ‘prayer-books, but 
she carried her own ; walked alone, stately and 
slow, up the aisle, and took her seat in a corner 
of the large musty pew, the cushions and linings 
of which, once a rich crimson cloth, had faded 
with the sunshine of indefinite summers. They 
contrasted strongly with the black of her gar- 
ments—black, but not sombre ; her gown being 
of rich glittering silk, though she still wore a 
sort of widow’s cap cver her smooth, soft, white 
hair. 

I knew who she was. Though my father 
and I had only been a week at Brierley, she 
was of sufficient importance there for us to have 
already heard about her—at least as much as 
the village generally knew. I had been told I 
should be sure to see her in church, the only 
place where she ever was seen in public; and 
she had been described to me so minutely that 


my excited curiosity could not fail to recognize 


| her at once, 


Even had it been otherwise, I think the re- 
sult would have been all the same, It was 
to be, and it was; and I could not help it. I, 
the poor curate’s daughter, motherless, roman- 
tic, solitary, brought up in the strictest seclu- 
sion, fell in love, desperately and determinedly, 
with this beautiful old lady—Lady de Bougain- 
ville. 

It was such a remarkable name too, and so 
exactly suited to her appearance. Let me de- 
scribe her if I can. 

She had ‘‘ high” features, as they are called 
—that is, her nose was aquiline, and the out- 
line of her cheek and chin sharply and clearly 
cut; likewise her mouth, which, though deli- 
cate, had much decision in it. It was a sad 
and firm rather than a sweet mouth; or per- 
haps it seemed as if it had been meant to be 
sweet, but the experience of life had hardened 
it. Nevertheless, the old softness could and 
did at times return; I saw it afterward, not 
then. Sadness also was the characteristic of 
her eyes—sadness, or at any rate pensiveness, 
They put me in mind of the sea after a storm, 
when the waves have calmed down, and the 
surface has grown smooth, or even broken out 


again into little necessary ripples: but you 
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know all the while there must be, somewhere | this poor, lonely, wealthy woman—the envied, 
or other, many a broken spar floating about; | pitied, much revered, much criticised Lady de 


many @ castaway treasure beaten against the 
beach; many a dead carcass of ancient grief 
rising up from the depths below. Such did rise 
—and I fancied I could see them—in the dark 
eyes of this my beautiful lady—the most beau- 
tifal, I still think, that I ever beheld, though 
she was a septuagenarian, 

Even now, as I vainly try to describe her, I 
feel my old infatuation return—the delight with 
which I watched every curve of her features— 
pale, colorless features—as un-English and pe- 
culiar as her eyes; and admired every fold in 
her dress—quite unlike any lady’s dress I had 
ever seen. Her toilet was complete in all its 
details, as befitted both herself and her station. 
She was chausée et gantée (the French best ex- 
presses what I mean; we English merely pnit on 
gloves and shoes) to perfection; and she had 
little hands and little feet—remarkably so for 
such a tall woman, She lost no inch of her 
height, and she carried her head like one who 


has never lowered it in shame or sycophancy | 


before mortal man. ‘“ Aristocratic” undoubt- 


edly would have been the adjective applied to | 


her; but used in its right sense, as belonging to 
“the best” of the earth. There was nothing 


haughty about her, or repellent, or scornful—if 
these qualities are supposed to constitute aris- | 
tocracy. 

Her eyes and complexion, as I have said, 
were very un-English, and when she began to 
say the responses, it was with a slight, a very 


slight accent—French, I thought; but in no- 
thing else was she foreign. Her dress was the 
ordinary dress of an English widow, from whose 
weeds Time has melted away the obnoxious 
pomposity of crape, and allowed a faint mix- 
ture of white and gray with the black. 
was black still—no bugles—no trimmings—no 
ornamental fripperies, which always seem such 
amockery of mourning. Her costume was per- 
fectly plain, perfectly simple, yet exceedingly 
rich ; as was justifiable in a lady whose wealth 
was, people said, very great, and who had not 
a creature to inherit it after her. 


For Lady de Bougainville was that sad sight, | 
In | 


a widowed wife—a mother left childless. 
her solitary old age she kept her forlorn state 
in that huge house, which, many years ago, 
her husband, Sir Edward de Bougainville, had 
bought, rebuilt, lived in for a short time, and 
then died. 
ities, her six children had died also. Thence- 
forward she, too, was as good as dead, socially 
speaking, to the little world of Brierley. She 
did not quit the Hall. She kept it up extern- 


ally much as before—that is, none of the | 


rooms were closed, and there was a sufficient 
establishment of servants. But she lived in it 
quite alone—never visited any where, nor in- 
vited any body to visit her. So she passed her 
days, and had passed them—our gossiping 
landlady told me—for twenty years and more, 
the wonder and curiosity of the neighborhood— 


But it | 


Before then, by a succession of fatal- | 


Bougainville. 

Those who revered her were the poor, to 
|whom she was unlimitedly charitable: those 
| who criticised her were the rich, the county 
| families with whom she had long ceased to as- 

sociate, and the new-comers whom she never 
| sought to visit at all. These were naturally 
| indignant that Brierley Hall should be shut up 
| from them—that no dinner- parties should be 
| given in the fine old dining-room where 
| Charles II. was said to have taken a royal re- 
| fection after hunting in the chase which sur- 
rounded the property. The younger genere - 
tion likewise felt aggrieved that on such a beau- 
tiful lawn there should be no archery parties 
| (croquet then was not), and no hope whatever 
| Of a ball in the tapestry-chamber, concerning 
which there were rumors without end; for none 
of the present generation had ever seen it. 

Once things had been very different. While 
Sir Edward was rebuilding the Hall he inhabit- 
ed a house near, and lived in a style suitable to 
his fortune, while his wife and family mingled 
in all the best society of the neighborhood. 
They were exceedingly popular, being a large 
merry family—handsome to look at, full of life 
and strength. Their father was less liked, being 
‘* rather queer,” people said, somewhat unsocial, 
|and always fancying himself a great invalid. 
| But their mother shared in all their youthful 
enjoyments, and herself shone upon society 
like a star.—Vanished too, almost as suddenly ; 
for after a certain grand ball—a house-warming 
which Sir Edward gave—and the splendors of 
| which the elder generation in the village re- 
membered still, the master of Brierley Hall fell 
really ill of some mysterious ailment. ‘‘ Some- 
thing amiss here, folk said,” observed my in- 
| formant, tapping her forehead; and after lin- 
gering, unseen by any body, for many months, 
| died, and was buried in Brierley church-yard. 
| His monument, in plain white marble, without 
|any of the fulsomeness common to epitaphs, 
was over his widow's head every Sunday as 
| she sat in the Hall pew. 

There, too, was a second tablet, equally 
simple in form and inscription, recording the 
names, ages, and dates of death of her six 
children. They had every one perished, some 
abroad, some at home, within a comparatively 
short space of time—dying off, as some fami- 
lies do die off, when all the probabilities seem 
in favor of their continuing to remote genera- 
tions a prosperous, healthy, and honorable race. 
When I read the list of names on the white 
tablet, and glanced thence at the mother’s face, 
I no longer wondered at its sad expression, or 
at those “ peculiarities’’—people called them— 
which had made her the talk of the village, 
until it grew weary of talking, and let her alone. 

At first, in the early years of her desolation, 
her neighbors had made many attempts, some 
from curiosity, some from pure kindness, to 
break through her determined seclusion; but 
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they failed. 
ungrateful, but there was about her a silent re- 
pelling of all sympathy, which frightened the 


kindest-hearted of these intruders, 


an intrusion, and that it was her intention to 
reappear in society no more. 

She never did. Except at church on Sun- 
days, or driving out along the most unfrequent- 
ed roads, in her handsome old-fashioned car- 
riage, no one saw her beyond the limits of her 
own grounds, She was as little known as the 
Dalai Lama, and regarded with almost equal 
awe. Her smallest deeds were noticed, her 
lightest saying recorded, and her very name | 
uttered respectfully, as if she were a different 
person to the rest of the world. | 

She was. As I sat gazing at her during the 
whole of church-time, I felt that I never had | 
seen, never should see, any body like Lady de 
Bougainville, | 

It so happened that hitherto I had known | 
very few women—ihat is, gentlewomen—partly | 
because in the far-away parish where we had 
lived till we came here, there were only farm- 
houses, except the great house, which my father 
never let me enter. A certain sad prejudice | 
he had—which I will no further allude to ex- | 
cept to say that, though I was motherless, my | 
mother was not dead—made him altogether | 
avoid female society. He had brought me up | 
entirely himself, and more like a boy than a/| 
girl: in my heart I wished I was a boy, and | 
rather despised my own sex, until I saw Lady 
de Bougainville. 

She, with her noble beauty, not weak, but | 
strong; with her unmistakable motherly air, 
not the feeble fondness which is little better 
than an animal instinct, but that large protect- 
ing tenderness which makes one ready to de- 
fend as well as cherish one’s offspring: she 
seemed to me a real woman—a real mother. 
And all her children were dead! | 

I did not presume to pity her, but my heart | 
was drawn toward her by something deeper | 
than the fascination of the eye. The fancy of 
sixteen can take a pretty long Queen Mab’s | 
gallop in two hours: by the time service was 
over I seemed to have been “in love” with her | 
for years. 

She walked down the aisle a little before 
rather than after the rest of the congregation, 
quitting the church among not the genteel but | 
the poor people, who courtesied to her and were | 
acknowledged by her as she passed, but she 
made and received no other recognition. Alone 
as she came she departed, and alone she as- | 
cended her carriage—one of those chariots sway- 
ing about on springs, such as were in fashion 
thirty years ago, with hammer-cloth in front and 
dickey behind. Her footman handed her in, | 
and shut the door upon her with a sharp click, | 
and an air as solemnly indifferent as that of the 
undertaker who closes a coffin-lid upon some 
highly respectable corpse whose friends have 





She was neither uncourteous nor | 








quitted the house —as I hear in fashionable 


| houses they always do; and her coachman then 
| drove her off, the sole occupant of this hand- 
curious and wore out the patience of even the | 
She let | 
them see, plainly enough, that their visits were | 


some carriage, as slowly as if he were driy inga 
hearse. 

After all there was something pathetically 
funereal in this state, and I should have hated 


| it, and turned away from it, had I not been 
| so fascinated by Lady de Bougainville herself, 


She burst upon my dull life—craving for any- 


| thing new—as an interest so vivid that it was 


an actual revelation. I went home, to think 


| about her all day, to dream of her at night; I 


drew her profile—how perfect it was, even 
though it was an old woman’s face !—among 
the sums on my slate, and along the margins 
of my Latin exercise-book. I kept my mind 
always on the qui vive, and my ears painfully 
open, to catch any floating information concern- 
ing her; but I was as shy of putting direct 
questions about her as if I had been a young 
man and she my first love. Do not laugh at 
me, you who read this; it is such a good thing 
to be *‘in love” with any body. When we grow 
older we love in a quieter and more rational 
way; but even then we regard tenderly our 
early idolatries. 

It seemed a long week till the next Sunday, 
and then I saw her again. Henceforward, from 
Sunday to Sunday, I lived in a suppressed sus- 
pense and longing—sure to be satisfied then; 
for, fair weather or foul, Lady de Bougainville 
was always in her place at church. Only upon 
Sundays was my fancy “with gazing fed ;” but 
it fattened so rapidly upon that maigre diet that 


| I went through all the preliminary stages of a 


real love-fever. Most girls have it, or some- 


| thing like it, and it rather does good than harm, 


especially if the object is, as in my case, only a 
woman. Poor little lamb that she was—silly 
Winny Weston! I look back at her now as if 
she were some other person, and not myself; 
seeing all her faults, and all her good points, 
too; and I beg it to be distinctly understood 
that I am not the least ashamed of her, or of 
her ‘‘ first love,” either. 

That my idol should ever cast a thought to- 
ward me was an idea that never entered even 
my vivid imagination. She cast a glance occa- 
sionally—that ‘is, she looked over my head to 
the opposite wall, but I never supposed she saw 


|me. However, this was of no consequence so 


long as I could see her, and speculate upon her, 
weaving long histories of which she was the her- 
oine; histories over which I afterward smiled 
to think how far they were from the truth. 


| Then, having exhausted the past, I turned to 


the future, and amused myself with conjuring 
up endless probabilities and fortuitous circum- 
stances which might cause Lady de Bougain- 
ville and myself to meet, or enable me to do 
some heroic action for her, with or without her 
knowledge—it did not matter much. Some- 
times I pictured her horses starting off, and 
myself, little Winny Weston, catching hold of 
their bridles and preventing a serious accident ; 
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or some night there might arise a sudden gleam | and other nourishing aliments. When I learned 
of fire among the trees whence peeped the chim- | from whence they came, I banqueted upon them 
neys of Brierley Hall, which I often watched from | as if they were the ambrosia of the earth. 
my bedroom windowin the moonlight; and I pic- But they did not cure me; and I had been 
tured myself giving the alarm, and rushing to the | fully five weeks absent from church when one 
spot just in time to save the house and rescue its Monday morning—oh, that blessed Monday !— 
aged mistress, Perhaps, after some such epi-| there came a little note to my father—a note 
sode, she would just notice my existence, or, if | on delicate-colored paper, with a small black 
I did any thing very grand, would hold out her | seal, in a handwriting diminutive, upright, firm 
hand and say—in the same clear voice which |—more like foreign than English caligraphy. 
every Sunday besought mercy upon “us miser- | I have it still: 
able sinners,” as if she could be a miserable sin- “Lady de Bougainville presents her compliments to 
ner!—‘* Thank you, Winifred Weston.” Sup- the Rev. Henry Weston, and would esteem it a pleas- 
ay. As i) . 7 ure if he would trust his daughter to her for a week's 
pore I actually saved her life—who knows? she | visit. Brie rley Hall was always considered a healthy 
might do even more—open her arms to my mo- | place, and Lady de Bougainville has seen many sad 
iherless but yearning heart, and whisper, © Win. | i=taiersof lang i-balthy which a slght change of 
ifred, be henceforth my child ” care of the child"—{here “ the child” was crossed out, 
All this was very silly and very melodramatic: and “* Misa Weston" inserted) —* if Mr. Weston will con- 
: y . : . ? | sent to part with her. A carriage shall fetch her at 
yet it was better for me than many of the follies | any hour to-day or to-morrow, so as to avoid all fa- 
that one’s teens are heir to—better than dancing | tigue.” 
and flirting into womanhood, buoyed up by the| Most wonderful! The letter dropped from 
frothy admiration of raw young-manhood. It} my trembling hands. Aladdin, Fortunatus, 
taught me to love, rather than to crave for being | Cinderella—all those lucky youths and maiden, 
loved: and it taught me—if only through my | befriended by fairies and good genii—were not 
imagination—two other things which I think | more intoxicatingly happy than I. 
the present generation rather loses sight of— ‘*Father, you will let me go!” Leried. “Not 
heroism and patience. to-day, perhaps” (for—it was a natural weak- 
That Lady de Bougainville herself was capa- | ness—I suddenly remembered the state of my 
ble of both I felt sure, from her very face. The | wardrobe; a condition not surprising in a poor 
better I knew it the more it fascinated me, It} curate’s motherless daughter); ‘‘but to-mor- 
was an ideal face—nay, there was something in| row? You will send back word that I shall be 
it absolutely historical, like one of those old por- | ready by—let me see—by noon to-morrow ?” 
traits which you are convinced have a story be- I always had every thing pretty much my 
longing to them; or to which you may affix any | own way; 80 it was soon arranged that I should 
story you please. Calm as it was, it was nei-| pay this—the first visit I had ever paid from 
ther a stony nor impassive face. Often, when | home alone. 
something in my father’s sermon attracted her} Young people who have many friends, and 
—he preached very good and original sermons | are always interchanging visits, can have no 
sometimes—she would brighten up, and fix upon idea of the state of excitement I was in. It 
him her dark eyes—keen and clear as if they 





| seemed to rouse me out of invalidism at once. 
were twenty- five years old instead of seventy. | 'To go any where—to any body, would have 
But ordinarily she sat with them cast down; | been charming; but to Brierley Hall! it was 
not in laziness, or pride, or scorn, but as if they ecstasy! To live under the same roof as my 
were tired—tired of looking ont upon the world | beautiful old lady—to see her every day in or- 
for so many years. When lifted they had often | dinary life—to be kindly noticed by her—to be 
a wistful and abstracted expression, as if she able to render her various small services, such 
were living in times and places far away. As | as a young person can so easily pay to an elder 
she said to me, months after, when I ventured | one: the cup of my felicity was full. It was 
to ask her what she did w ith herself—that is, | worth being ill—twenty times over. I thonght 
when her daily work was done—‘*‘ My dear, t|—I think still, and, while laughing at myself, 
dream, I have nothing to do but to dream.” | it is with tears in my eyes—that the measles 
What first put it into her mind to notice me | was a special interposition of Providence. Not 
I have even now not the slightest idea. I sup- | | in any worldly point of view. In spite of all 
pose it was nothing but the impulse of her own | my landlady’ s respectful and mysterious con- 
kind heart: when, missing me from my seat at | gratulations, I could see no special advantage 
church, she inquired about me, and who I was: | likely to accrue to me from the visit; but I ac- 
finally, hearing I was ill—of that most eapoet: | cepted it as a present delight; about which, 
ical complaint, the measles—she did as she was | and my own deservings of it, I did not specu- 
in the habit of doing to almost every sick per-| late at all. In fact, I took going to the Hall as 
son in the village, sent daily to inquire and to | naturally as I suppose I shall one day take go- 
offer gifts. Only these gifts came at first rath-| ing to heaven; and it felt not unlike it. 
er from the gardens and vineries than the kitch- My clothes were at first a serious weight on 
en of Brierley Hall; until, some little bird hav- | my mind; they were so few, so poor, and—as, 
ing perhaps whispered to her that a poor curate | alas! I only now seemed to discover—so un- 
often. feeds not quite so well as a prosperous | tidy. When I thought of Lady de Bougain- 
artisan, there appeared gradually jellies, soups, | ville, her silks, velvets, and furs, the richness 
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of which was almost forgotten in their exquisite| Now, however, the gates flew open, and a 
neatness and appropriateness, my heart failed | very commonplace gardener’s wife admitted ys 
me. Well, she was rich and I was poor; but| into the enchanted ground. It was such—jt 
still that need not make such a vital difference. always will be such to me. As the carriage 
Even poor folk can contrive to keep their gar-| rolled slowly between those two lines of patri- 
ments clean and whole. I must try to turn| archal elms, just dressing themselves anew in 
over a new leaf from this day forward. the soft green of early spring, I felt that the 
So I mended and arranged, folded and pack- | modern villas starting up around us so fatally 
ed, wishing faintly that I could put some wo-| fast, snug and smug, four-square, Portland- 
manly orderliness into my too boyish ways; and | cemented, with newly-painted palisades, and 
this practical occupation kept my head ‘steadily | araucarias and deodaras stuck here and there 
balanced, and leveled a little the heights and | in the fresh-made lawn, were no more to com- 
depths of excitement, the alternations of eager | pare with Brierley Hall than were their occu- 
expectation and shyness almost amounting to | pants, fat and well-to-do gentlemen, highly- 
fear, which came upon me. Yet the whole of | dressed and highly-respectable ladies, with my 
the day I was in a fever of delight. I tried to| Lady de Bougainville. 
hide it, lest my father should think I was glad| Could that be herself standing at the door? 
to leave him, this first time in my life thai I | No, of course not; how could I have imagined 
ever had left him. But it was not that at all; | such a condescension ? 
it was no carelessness to old ties, only the dawn- Nevertheless, it was a friendly-smiling and 
ing instinct for new ones—the same instinct | pleasant person—a lady’s maid, but not the eld- 
which prompts the young bird to creep to the | erly Abigail one might have expected. Cu- 
edge of even the warmest and safest nest, "s | Tiously enough, the domestics at Brierley Hall 
peer. over into the unknown world beyond. were, except one, all young servants. 
may be a cold world—a dangerous, fatal w | “* My lady says, Miss, that I am to take you 
w herein, many a day yet, we may wander about | | Straight to your bedroom, and see that you lie 
shivering, and long regretfully for the nest left! down and rest there till dinner-time—six 
behind. , But for all that we can not stay in the | o’clock. You shall have a cup of tea directly.” 
nest: God gives us wings, and when they grow I often fancy people know not half the mys- 
we must use them; whatever it costs us, we | teries of personal influence; and how curiously 
must learn to fly. they themselves are reflected in their servants, 
Nevertheless, when I had bidden my father | This young woman—who was as civil as if I had 
good-by—as solemn a good-by as if I had been | been the Honorable Winifred Weston, come on 
bound to the Antipodes—and sat alone in the | a visit with my own maid and a heap of luggage 
Hall carriage, my heart failed me a little. Lux-|—took from me my small portmanteau, led the 
ury was so new to me; I was half frightened | way across a wide hall, of which in my bewilder- 
by it. Yet was I not well-born? Had not my | ed nervousness I only saw a glimmer of painted 
forefathers driven about in carriages quite as | glass, green marble pillars, and polished oaken 
grand as this one? Besides, in my still feeble | floors, up a beautiful staircase, and into a warm, 
health, the easy equipage, rolling lazily and | fire-lit bedroom. 
smoothly along, gave me rather a pleasurable!" We all have our ideals, and this will be my 
sensation. After the first minute or two I be-| ideal bedchamber to the end of my days. It 
gan to believe in the reality of my felicity ; and | was not large, at least not too large to feel cozy ; 
Aladdin as he rubbed his lamp, Cinderella as | and it was made still smaller by a subdivision: 
she leaned back in her pumpkin chariot, were | an arch, supported on Corinthian pillars, behind 
not more full of happy hope than I. which was the bed and all the toilet apparatus, 
As we drove through the village, and people | making a clear distinction between the sleeping 
stared at the Hall equipage passing at an un-| and the social half of the room. In the latter, 
wonted hour, I first sat bolt upright in it, with collected snugly round the hearth, were a sofa, 
a conscious pleasure that every body should | a table, writing materials, books ; a little en- 
see me there; then I scorned myself for the | campment, on which the fire blazed welcomely 
mean vanity. It was better to hide my happi- | | this chilly, gray, spring day. Above it, insert- 
ness in the deep of my heart, end the darkest | ed into the wainscoted wall, was a curious oil- 
corner of the carriage : so leaned back, saying | painting, half length, life-sized, of some old 
to myself in proud delight, ‘‘ Nobody knows— ‘saint. From the unkempt hair and beard, the 
nobody knows.” For it seemed to me that the | leathern girdle, and the robe of camel’s hair, I 
whole world, if they did know it, would envy me, | concluded it was John the Baptist. A strange 
thus going on a visit to Lady de Bougainville. | fancy to have him there, gazing with wan face, 
We reached the lodge-gates. I had often| and gleaming, reproachful eyes that seemed 
peeped through them at the mysterious region ever crying “‘ Repent ye,” upon the luxuries 
beyond, where the fine red-brick mansion glim- | of the room. 
mered through the green of the long elm-| It appeared luxurious to me, for I had never 
avenue; and the trees which dotted the park | beheld one any thing equal to it. I was half 
cast their shadows on the smooth turf—making | amused, half annoyed, to see how many neces- 
a picture which sometimes reminded me of the | saries of civilized life I had hitherto done with- 
garden of the Hesperides. out; toilet appliances of mysterious kind ; end- 
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less drawers, closets, and shelves in which to 
stow away my poor property ; mirrors and hand- 
glasses, reflecting every where my humble per- 
son, gaunt with the awkwardness of my age, 
ill-dressed, unlovely. Then the bed, which was 
of foreign make, with a graceful canopy, rich 
damask hangings, and a counterpane of quilted 
silk. How could I ever go to sleep in it? 

At first, lown, my novel position quite fright- 
ened me. But when I had drank my tea, un- 
packed myself—declining assistance through 
sheer shame—and arranged my garments as 
carefully and as widely as I could upon their 
numerous receptacles, after having taxed my 
mother-wit to the utmost in discovering the 
uses of all these things, so as not to be disgraced 
in the eyes of house-maid or lady’s-maid, then 
I took heart of grace. I said to myself, “* Win- 
ny Weston, you are a fool. All these things 
are mere externalities. They could not make 
you a lady, if you were not one; and, if you 
are, the lack of them will not unmake you, 
Pluck up your courage, and do the best you 
can.” 

So I curled myself up comfortably on the 
sofa, and lay gazing at the delicious fire. Ah, 
that luxury, the permanent bedroom fire! I 
had never been allowed it yet; it never would 
have occurred to me to have it, except in case 
of illness; but here it was apparently the cus- 
tom of the house, and any one of a solitary, 
shy nature can best appreciate the intense com- 
fort, the delicious peace, of being able to shut 
one’s door upon all the world, and warm one’s 
soul and body thoroughly at one’s own particu- 
lar bedroom fire. 

Lady de Bougainville had done a kind thing 
in leaving me to myself until dinner-time. But 
to *‘ lie down and rest,” according to her orders, 
which the maid had given with an air as if no- 
body ever was expected to gainsay any thing 
the mistress said—was impossible ; rest is for a 
later period of life than mine. In an hour I 
had exhausted all the delights of fireside medi- 


tation, all the interest of my room, including the | 
views from my two windows, and was dying 


with curiosity to penetrate further. 

I opened the door and peeped out, as timid- 
ly as a young mouse on her travels. All was 
silent, as silent as Tennyson’s Sleeping Palace. 
Why should I not creep down stairs, just to ex- 
amine the staircase and hall? 


I delight in a fine wide staircase; it is the | 


lungs of a house. I am sure people who plan 
grand reception-rooms with narrew ascents 
thereto, must have rather narrow minds. ‘The 
planner of this had not. 
balustrade of carved oak—carved as beautifully 
as Grinling Gibbons could have done it—and 
then upward to the circular ceiling, over which 
flying Cupids were hanging wreaths, and down- 
ward to the broad, polished stairs, winding step 
after step in smooth dignified progression—I 
thought of the lovely ladies passing up and 
down it with their sweeping trains—their high 


head-dresses, like that in my great-grandmc- | 
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ther’s portrait—escorted by gentlemen—such 
gentlemen as was Sir Charles Grandison. And 
| I thought then—I fear I think now—that these 
were far finer specimens of humanity, inside 
j} and outside, than the young men and women 
| whom I shall meet at the next dinner-party I 
| go to, or have to see flirting with my sons and 
| daughters—when old enough—at the next ball. 
Descending, I gazed left and right across 
| the hall, which ran right through the centre of 
the house from door to door. Great windows 
lit it at either end, large panes of stained glass, 
| forming shapes not unlike crosses—one scarlet 
and blue, the sacred colors, such as old painters 
| always gave to their Madonnas—the other violet 
|and green. Supporting the hall in the middle 
were double pillars of scagliola marble ; its walls 
were of some soft gray papering, with Pompeian 
| figures grouped here and there; :and across the 
| wide space of its dark oak floor ran rivers of 
carpeting, cutting it up a little, but just enough 
|to make it safe. Only French feet can glide 
| across those slippery plains of polished wood, 
| beautiful as they are. Mine failed me more 
| than once; and in the perfect silence and soli- 
| tude I felt—not altogether comfortable, yet de- 
| liciously, ecstatically happy. 

There is a belief among modern psychologists 
—one of whom has lately developed it in a noy- 
| el—that we are none of us wholly individual or 
original beings, but made up of our countless an- 
tecedents—of whose natures, combined or con- 
| flicting, we partake, and often feel them strug- 
|gling within us. As if we were not ourselves 
|at all, but somebody else—-some far-back pro- 
| genitor whose soul was new-born into our in- 
| fant body, to work us weal or woe, and in- 
fluence us more or less throughout life—a creed 
}not more impossible or ridiculous than many 
other scientific theories. 

As I stood for the first time in this house, 
gradually it seemed to become familiar and nat- 
ural. Large and fine as it was, it was a house, 
not a baronial residence. In it I felt myself a 
mere drop of water, but it was water conscious 
of rising to its level. The soul of my great- 
| grandmother seemed to enter into me; and J 

thought in my silly, childish heart, that if I 
| only had a train I could sweep up the beautiful 
staircase with as grand an air as she. Ay, and 
enjoy it too. So absorbed was I in my foolish 
dream that I drew myself up to my full height, 
and shook out my scanty cotton frock, trying 
to imagine myself one of those ladies, like what 
my great-grandmother must have been—my 
beautiful great-grandmother, whose miniature, 
with the rose in her hair, I knew so well. 

At that luckless moment I heard an outer door 
open—and in walked Lady de Bougainville. 

I knew it was she, though she looked, of 
course, in her home dress and garden wraps, 
different from what she looked in church. But 
she was one of those people who seem to make 
their costume instead of their costume making 
them. Whatever she had on, she was sure to 
be the same, 
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WINIFRED WESTON AND 


I half hoped her eye would not discover me, 
but I was mistaken. She came forward at once. 

**Is that you, my little visitor?” and she put 
out her hand—her old soft hand, the softest, I 
think, I ever felt, though it was withered and 
thin, so that the jeweled rings hung loosely on 
every finger—‘“‘ I thought you were safe resting 
in your room. What have you been doing? 
Where were you going ?” 

Sweet as her voice was—sweet as when ut- 
tering the responses in church—there was in it 
the tone of the mistress and mother, accustomed 
all her life to be answered and obeyed. 

I answered at once—though in a hot agony 
of confusion, which makes me even now pity 
myself to remember—“I was not going any 
where, my lady.” 

She smiled. ‘Don’t say ‘my lady;’ the 
servants only do that. If you call me ‘ma’am’ 
—as I was taught to say to my elders when I 
was a girl—it will do quite well.” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And what shall I call you? Miss Weston, 
or simply Winifred ?” 

“Winifred, please, ma’am—nothing but Wini- 
fred ?” cried I, my delight suddenly making me 


LADY DE BOUGAINVILLE. 
| bold. Then I shrank back into myself with a 
| wild collapse of shame. 

She took no notice of it, except just to pat 
me on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Very well, Wini- 
fred :” and then began asking a courteous ques- 
tion or two about my father. So my heart, 
which had at first beat in my bosom like a lit- 
tle steam-engine, slowly quieted itself down, 
and I recovered sufficiently to be able to look 
up in my hostess’s face, to hear and answer in- 
telligently, and even to take in the minutie of 
her dress and appearance. 

What a picture of an old lady she was! If 
all old ladies did but know the wisdom of rec- 
ognizing the time when a woman should cease 
following fashion’s changes, except in a very 
modified form, and institute, so far as she can, 
a permanent costume! Lady de Bougainville’s 
was charming. Not exactly old-fashioned ; 
neither of this year, nor that year, nor the 
year before, but suited to all years, and looking 
well at all seasons. It was excessively simple, 
consisting only of a black silk gown, without 
trimmings of any sort, but the material was so 
rich ang good that none were required. It fit- 
ted her figure—which was slender and straight, 
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even at seventy years of age; and she was so 
upright that walking behind her you might have 
taken her fora woman of thirty. At throat and 
wrists she had a sort of frill, made of fine cam- 
pric and Valenciennes lace. Over her widow's 
cap was drawn a garden-hood or capuchon, such 
as Frenchwomen wear. A French shawl, of fine 
soft black merino, fell round her in comfortable 
folds, Indeed, there was something about her 
toilet essentially French. We had happened 
to live three months in that country—my father 
and I—just before we came to Brierley, so I was 
able to detect this fact ; and also a small soupgon 
of an accent which developed itself more the 
more she spoke, and gave her speech, as a slight 
foreign accent always gives to otherwise correct 
English, a certain pretty individuality. 

As she stood before me, and talked to me, 
in her ordinary home dress, and upon ordinary 
subjects, but looking none the iess stately and 
beautiful than she had done in church for Sun- 
day after Sunday, I felt as bewildered and en- 
rapt as would a poor little nun who suddenly 
sees the Virgin Mary or St. Catherine step down 
from her niche and become everyday woman- 
hood. 

When I had grown a little less afraid of her, 
and had succeeded in answering all her ques- 
tions—very harmless, commonplace questions, 
about my father’s health and my own, but 
given with a kind of tender graciousness, and 
an earnestness over the replies, which great peo- 
ple do not always show to little people—she put 
to me a second inquiry, or rather a repetition 
of the first, which frightened me as much as 
ever. 

For I felt it must be answered, and truly, 
even if untruth had occurred to me as one way 
of getting out of the difficulty—which it did not. 
Lying usually springs from cowardice ; and, 
girl as I was, I had never yet been afraid 
of any mortal soul. So when Lady de Bou- 
gainville asked, with a covert smile, what I was 
doing when she caught sight of me, I confessed, 
silly as I knew the confession must make me ap- 
pear : 

“T was trying to walk up stairs as if I had a 
train. I wanted to fancy myself my great- 
grandmother.” 

‘* And who was your great-grandmother ?” 
asked she, laughing a little, but not in the 
way I had expected and feared. 

““A very beautiful woman, I believe, and 
very rich,” 

**Ah!” drawing back at once, ‘‘I thought 
your family was poor ?” 

‘*So it is now, but it was not always.” And 
I explained to her one or two traditions of the 
departed glory of the Westons, on which my 
imagination had always hung with great de- 
light. To which she listened without com- 
ment, and apparently without being affected 
with them in any way; then asked : 

‘** And your great-grandmother ?” 

‘She was,” I repeated, ‘‘a very peautiful 
woman; and she lived in a house which I sup- 


] pose must have been much like yours. I was 
wondering how she felt in it.” 

‘Indeed. Then, Winifred, would you have 
liked to be your great-grandmother ?” 

I stopped to consider, for I could not bear to 
speak inaccurately, even at random. “ For 
some things I should, ma’am; not for all.” 

** Why not for all?” 

**T have heard she was not a very happy wo- 

” 
man, 

‘*Few women ever are very happy,” said, 
with a slight sigh, which amazed me as much 
as her words, Lady de Bougainville. 

Of course I did not presume to reply; and 
immediately afterward she changed the subject 
entirely, and began to speak to me about my 
own health, and the arrangements she had made 
for me in her house, with a view to my deriving 
as much benefit from the change as possible. 
Her questions, suggestions, and advices were 
all extremely practical and minute, even to the 
most motherly degree. I did not know what 
motherhood was then—the tie, both ways, from 
child to mother and from mother to child, was 
to me a perfect blank; but I had sense enough 
to have guessed instinctively, even had I not 
known the fact, that she who thus spoke to me 
had been the mother of many children; and 
that the heart once opened, in a way that only 
motherhood does open it, nothing afterward 
could altogether close. Her very eyes, as they 
rested upon me, had a pensive tenderness in 
them, as if beyond my face they saw another. 
Some womén have that expression whenever 
they look at a child; it reminds them either of 
the dead or the lost—or, perhaps as sadly, of 
the never born. 

I answered obediently my hostess’s questions, 
though they surprised me a little. I mean, it 
was puzzling to find out that my idol was 
not too ideal to condescend to such ordinary 
things; in fact, was much more of a mortal 
woman than I expected. She appeared to me 
now not so much a medieval saint as a wise, 
sensible mother of a family, something like 
that most sensible and capable woman in the 
Proverbs, whose portrait, transmitted to us from 
distant ages, proves that the Hebrews at least 
had some notion of what a woman ought to be, 
and did not accept as their notion of feminine 
perfection a charming, amiable, beautiful—fool ! 

Looking closer at Lady de Bougainville, it 
was easy to detect under all her refinement an 
amount of strength which circumstances might 
drive into actual hardness; while against her 
high, pure, lofty nature might be laid the charge 
which inferior natures often do lay, that she 
could not understand them, and had no pity for 
them. Maybeso! In her clear, bright, hon- 
est eyes lurked the possibility of that cutting 
contempt for all things weak, and base, and 
double-faced which a mean person would find 
difficult to meet; and the delicate line of her 
lips could settle into a mouth firm enough to 
shame all cowards—a mouth like my pet her- 
}oine, Catherine Seyton’s, when she put her 
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slender right arm as a bar through the bolts of | 


| conscious of having done exactly as she a said. 


the door, to protect those who needed her pro- | and broken the tenth commandment over and 


tection. Lady de Bougainville, I was sure, 
would have done the same any day. 


I was not old enough fully to take in her char- | 


acter then, and I greatly fear that in many things 
I write about her now I am giving not so much 
my impressions of the time as my observations | 
and convictions of a later period ; but, child as | 
I was, I could appreciate that force of nature | 
which was able to deny as well as bestow, to 
blame as much as to praise. 

She blamed me unequivocally for having dis- 
obeyed her orders and quitted my room, and 
would not listen for a moment to my excuses, 


which ir. their earnest honesty seemed to amuse | 


as well as please her—that I was longing to go 


all over her beautiful house, the biggest and | 


most beautiful I had ever seen in my life. 


“Indeed. Yours must have been a quiet 
life, then, child. What sort of home did you | 
live in?” 


“In no home at all,” I said, mournfully, 
“only in furnished lodgings. And oh, if you 
did but know what it is to spend month after 
month, year after year, in furnished lodgings!” 

She smiled. ‘Then you have never been 
any thing but poor, my dear? Is it so?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘That is right, that is honest. 


so, or fear to acknowledge it. 
thing to bear sometimes.” 

** Indeed I have found it so,” cried I, warmed 
up by this unexpected sy mpathy. me don’ t like 
it at all, but I bear it. al 

Lady de Bougainville laid her hand, her deli- 
eate dear old hand, upon my head. ‘‘ Poor 
little thing,” she murmured: ‘‘pauvre petite.” 
But the minute she had let fall the latter words 
she turned away from me. I did not know till 
long afterward that she had been in the habit 
of speaking French to her children. 

Presently she addressed me with a sudden 
and quite uncalled-for asperity of tone. 

So you are poor, Winifred, and you would 
like to be rich. Do not deny it. I hate pre- 
varication—I despise shams. Say outright, 
you foolish child, that you wish you were in my 
place, and lived at the Hall—perhaps even were 
mistress of it, as I am, and have been these 


Still it is a hard 


Poverty is | 
no shame; the shame is for those,who think it | 


| over again that morning. 
**Do not blush so,” she went on, You 
have done nothing very heinous, child, even if 
| you have wished to step into my shoes, or to 
| inherit my fortune and estate. I should con- 
sider such a fancy neither wicked nor unnatural 
| at your age. Only if i it really happened I should 
| be very sorry for you.’ 
“Sorry !” 
Her hand, firmer in its grasp than I could 
have thought possible to such soft fingers, was 
pressed on my shoulder; and her dark eyes, 
| no longer wild, but piercing, penetrated down 

to the very depths of mine. ‘‘ Now, child, pay 
attention to me for a minute, that we may be- 

gin our acquaintance on a sure footing. You 
are nothing to me, and I am nothing to you, 
except that I was sorry for you, as seventy is 
sorry for sixteen. But I see you are of a very 
imaginative temperament, as full of romantic 
notions as any girl of sixteen can be, and I know 
| what that is—I was sixteen myself once. But 
I warn you, Winifred, build no castles in Spain 
at Brierley Hall.. Do not fancy, because I in- 
vited you here to nurse you well again, and send 
you back home fit to battle with life, as is your 
lot, that I have taken a mysterious interest in 
you, and intend to adopt you, and make you my 
heiress.” 

“Ma'am! Lady de Bougainville!” 

She had been sitting on one of the hall chairs, 
and I on the staircase in front of her; but now 
I started up, and looked her full in the face. 
| Child as I was, my indignation made me a wo- 
man for the moment—a woman, and her equal. 

I did not condescend even to rebut her accusa- 
| tion; I stood a minute, feeling myself grow hot 
; and hotter, to the very roots of my hair, and 
then I darted away, and rushed violently up 
stairs. 

‘* Winifred, child, where are you running 
to?” 

‘*To fetch my bonnet. I am going home.” 

But in the effort of speech I broke down, 
and before I reached my room door I had only 
strength to totter in and bury my head in the 
sofa cushions in a paroxysm of tears. 

How long they lasted I do not know, but my 
first consciousness was a kind, cool hand on 











many years, Whata fortunate, happy women | my head, and a soft voice calling me by my 


I must be!” 

There was a keen sarcasm in her voice which | 
actually startled me; but immediately she be- | 
came conscious that she was speaking i in aw ay | 
quite unsuitable for a child to hear, and quite 
incomprehensible to most children. Only I 
think that we who have spent our childhood | 
either with grown people or quite alone, get a | 
certain precocity of intuition, sharper and more | 
accurate than is supposed. I should have been | 
acute enough at guessing much concerning Lady 
de Bougainville had I not been frightened by 
her witch-like faculty of divining what was | 
passing in my own mind. For I was painfally 


name, 


Lady de Bougainville was standing 
oyer me, looking grave and grieved, but not 
| displeased at all. Nor amused, as many per- 
sons would have been, at this passion of al- 
most ludicrous anger in a young girl, little 
more than a child. She held out her hand, 
| smiling. 

‘*T was mistaken, I see. Do not take it so 
| seriously to heart. May not an old woman 
talk nonsense if she likes ?” 

“Tt was nonsense then? You did not real- 
|ly think I came here with such ideas in my 
| head? You do not suppose me capable of such 
meanness? I don’t say,” continued I, for in all 
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my wrath I was still candid ; ‘‘I don’t say that 
[ should not like to be as rich as you—I should ; 
and I have thought so many a time this day. 
But I never wanted your riches. Keep them 
yourself! For me, I despise them.” 

" So do I,” she said, with an air of gentle- 
ness, even sadness, which to me was then whol- 
ly unaccountable. 

” She added no other word, but stood by me, 
firmly holding my hand, and looking down on 





me with a curious mixture of interest and com- | 


passion, until my sobs abated. But the result 
of the storm of indignation into which I had 
thrown myself was, as might be expected for 
one just recovering from severe illness, any 
thing but satisfactory. I fell into a sort of 
hysterical state, which soon made me quite in- 


capable of going down stairs, or even of stirring | 


from my sofa. My hostess tended me there, 
fetching no servant, but taking all the trouble 
of me upon herself for two or three hours—of 
which I remember little, éxcept that she seemed 
to be quite another person than my precon- 
ceived idea of her. 


finally she put me to bed like a baby, and sat 
beside me, reading or pretending to read, till I 
fell asleep. I did not wake till broad daylight 
next morning. 

It was a delicious waking—like dawn after a 
thunder-storm. My window faced the east, 
and the early sun looked in; while, without, 
the birds sang their cheerful songs with the 
especial loudness that one hears on a spring 
morning. I felt tired, and not quite myself, 
but scarcely ill. In truth, I hated to be ill, or 


to be kept in bed one minute longer than nec- | 


essary. So before any one could restrain me 
I had leaped out, and was already up and 
dressed when a knock came to my door. It 
was the maid, entering with my breakfast. 

I was a little disappointed that it was only 
the maid, but I got a message, at all events. 


“« My lady wishes to know if you are better, | 


Miss? and, if you are, she will not disturb you 
till noon. She herself is always busy of a 
morning.” 

Was it out of consideration for me and my 
shyness, or had my tender, motherly nurse of 
the night before changed back into my idol of 
the church pew—my noble, stately, reserved, 


and unapproachable Lady d@ Bougainville? I | 


could not tell, but I accepted my lot, whatever 
it was. 


from my room until the cuckoo-clock on the 
chimney-piece—oh, how I love a euckoo-clock ! 
—had struck twelve. Then out I darted, to 


snatch, eager and happy, at the delights that 
lay before me. 


Not quite happy though, for it struck me that | 
I had made a goose of myself the previous | 


evening; but still this little episode, so un- 

comfortable and so unexpected, had had one 

good result—it had broken down the barrier 

between my idol and me, had taken away my 
Vou. XXXVIIL—No. 228.—53 
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She soothed me, she scold- | 
ed me, she made me take food and medicine; | 


I implicitly obeyed her; and, though | 
the imprisonment was dreadful, I did not stir | 
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dread of her, and put a certain sympathy be- 
tween us, in spite of the alarming difference of 
our years. How or why I did not know, not 
till long afterward; but I felt it was so. Still, 
when once again I descended the stairs—not 
making such a little fool of myself as hereto- 
fore, but walking sagely and rationally, like a 
respectable young lady—and saw, as yester- 
day, that tall black figure entering in from the 
garden door, my heart beat a little with the old 
throb—half pleasure, half awe, but wholly love. 
I wonder if any man ever loved the sight of me 
as I did that of this lovely old woman! 

She advanced with her smiling welcome, 
formal a little, but always smiling. I came 
afterward to know what a better welcome was, 
to havi: her arms round my-neck, and her kiss 
on my cheek; but I like to remember the ear- 
lier weleomes—just the simple hand-shake, and 
the kindly inquiry, written at once on lips and 
eyes. Some people say “How do you do?” 
and never wait to hear the answer, which you 
|can omit altogether, if you choose—they will 
never miss it. But she always looked as if 
she liked to hear—as if she really was inter- 
ested in learning how you were and what you 
were doing—as if the large sympathy which 
even seventy years had neither narrowed nor 
dulled took an interest in every minute thing 
you could tell her, and cared for your fortunes 
as if they had been her own. 
| After an inquiry or two, which she saw rath- 

er shamed and confused me, she ceased speak- 
ing of the little episode of last night, and took 
|up the thread of our acquaintance precisely 
| where we had left it yesterday. 

‘You were wanting to see my house; shall 
I show it you now? There will be quite time 
before luncheon.” 

* Willit not tire you too much?” For I no- 
| ticed that she looked extremely pale, and the 
dark circles under her eyes were deeper, as if 
she had been awake all night. 

“ Are you tired, Winifred ?” 

“Qh no, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Then never mind me. WhenI was young 
I used to be told I was a Spartan,” added she, 

smiling; “‘andI try to be something of a Spar- 
| tan still, in spite of my age. 1 could never en- 
dure to sink into the invalid or doting cld wo- 
|man. I hope I shall manage to die like that 
| grand old philosopher who in his last moment 
| started up from his arm-chair and said ‘he 
would die standing. 

She would, I thought, as I looked at her, so 
| erect still, with her feet planted firmly, and her 
eyes flashing bright. 

I said, with a conceited sense of my own eru- 
dition, that there was something very fine in dy- 
ing, like Macbeth, “with harness on one’s back.” 

Lady de Bougainville looked amused, 

“You read Shakspeare, I see ?” 

**Oh, I read everything.” 


| 


” 


| 
| « Everything is a large word. 


Now, I have 
I am not at all an 


| . . . 
read very little in my life. 


educated person.” 
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I stared in utter amazement. 
“Tt is quite true, my dear; 


tivated.’ 
ways besides reading books. But come, you 
will be more interested in my house than in me. 

‘Are you not very fond of your house, 
ma’am ?” 

‘*PerhapsIam. I like to have things suit- | 
able and beautiful about me. Pretty things | 
were always good company to me: now they | 
are the only company I have.” 


Then it was quite true that she received no | 


one; that I was the sole guest who had been | 
admitted into these precincts for years! I| 
could hardly credit my own good fortune. | 
And when I went with her, from room to 
room, talking familiarly, and hearing her talk 
—which was the greatest treat of all—I was 
almost bewildered with my happiness. 

Her home seemed so completely a portion 
of herself, that in telling of her I can not help 
telling of it likewise, and should like to de- 
scribe it minutely. 

It was a house such as was used to be built 
by the landed gentry a century or two ago, 
just when the type of Elizabethan houses—po- 
etical, but not too comfortable—was merging 
into that of modern convenience: convenience 
degenerating into luxury. It was not Gothic 
at all—had no queer corners—its general plan 
being four-square; the four reception-rooms 
making the outside angles, with the large cen- 
tral hall between. Some people might say it 
was not a picturesque house, but it was what 
I call an honest house; in which every thing 
feels real, substantial, and sound; well built, 
well ventilated; with high ceilings and airy 
passages, giving one breathing room and walk- 
ing room; plenty of windows to see out of, 
and snug recesses to creep into; warm solid 
walls, and wide hospitable fire-places: in short, 
a house containing every requisite for a home 
and a family—a large, merry, happy house- 
hold—contented in itself, and on good terms 
with the world outside. And in it Lady de 
Bougainville lived—all alone, 

She took me from room to room, explaining 
the plan of the whole house, and showing me 
the ground-floor apartments; drawing-room, 
dining-room, morning-room, library. All were 
in perfect order: even the fires laid in the 
grates, ready to be kindled in a moment, to 
welcome a large family or a houseful of guests, 
And then we went slowly up the beautiful stair- 
case, and she pointed out the exquisite oak 
carvings, the painted panels, and highly-deco- 
rated ceilings; telling me how they had been 
found covered up with plaster, whitewash, and 

other barbarisms of the last century; what 
pains she had taken to disinter them, and re- 
store them to their original state. In describ- 
ing, she regarded them with a curious tender- 
ness—like one who has grown fond of inani- 
mate objects—probably from having long had 








I ventured no questions: but I must haye 


or rather, for looked them, for once, turning suddenly to me, 
educated I should have ‘said ‘ lesrned’ or ‘ cul- 


We get our education in many other | 


she said: 

**T dare say you think this a large house for 
one old woman to live in—large and gloomy 
|and empty. But it does not feel empty to me. 

When one has lived seventy years, one is sure 
| to have, whether alone or not, plenty of com- 
| panions; and it depends much upon one’s self 
whether they are pleasant company or not. | 
am quite content with mine. No, I did not 
mean ghosts”—(seeing, doubtless, a shade of 
slight apprehension on my face, for, like all im- 
aginative, solitary children, I had suffered hor- 
ribly from supernatural fears). “*T assure you, 
| Winifred, my house is not haunted; I have no 
| ghosts ; at least, none that you will see. Be- 
sides, you are too much of a woman to have a 
| child’s sillinesses. How old did you say you 

were? I forget.” 

I told her, sixteen. 

‘*T was married the day I was sixteen.” 

Then for fifty-four years she must have been 

Lady de Bougainville. I longed to inquire fur- 
| ther; to find out what her maiden name was, 

what her husband had been like, and how they 

fell in love with one another. They must have 

been such young lovers, for I had discovered, 

by arithmetical calculations from the date on 
| his monument, that he was only about five years 
older than she. How TI longed to hear it—this 
love-story of half a century ago; interesting 
and delicious as all love-stories are to girls of 
my age, eager to go the way their mothers and 
grandmothers went, only believing that with 
themselves the great drama of life would be 
played out in a far higher manner: as it never 
has been played before. 

I craved for even a word or two concerning 
the past to fall from those lips—what sweet lips 
they must have been when, at only sixteen, they 
repeated the marriage vows !—but none did fall. 
The love-story never came. And, kind as she 
was, there was something about my hostess 
which at once excited and repressed curiosity. 
What she chose to reveal of her own accord 
was one thing; but to attempt to extract it 
from her was quite another. You felt that at 
the first daring question she would wither you 
with her cold rebuke, or in her calm and ut- 
terly impassive courtesy speak of something 
else, as if she had never heard you. The proof- 
armor of perfect politeness, as smooth and glit- 
tering as steel, and as invulnerable, was hers to 
a degree that I never saw in any other woman. 

Though from the very beginning of our ac- 
quaintance, either from some instinctive sym- 
pathy, or from the natural tendency of old age 
to go back upon its past, especially to the young, 
with whom it can both reveal and conceal as 
much as it chooses, Lady de Bougainville often 
let fall fragments of her most private history, 
which an ingenious fancy could easily put to- 
gether and fit in, so as to arrive at the truth of 
things—a much deeper truth than she was aware 





only inanimate objects to love. 


of having betrayed—still, in all my relations to- 








ward her I never dared to ask her a direct ques- 
tion. She would have repelled and resented it 
immediately. 

So, even on this first day, I had the sense to 


be content with learning no more than she con- | 
descended to tell me: in fact, I did little else | 


than follow her about the house, and listen while 
she talked. 

Her conversation at once charmed and puz- 
zled me. 
phrase is, than any person’s I had ever met; 
yet it sounded neither stilted nor affected. It 
was merely that, from long isolation, she ex- 
pressed herself more as people write or think 
than as they talk. 
yery learned—I believe she was quite correct in 
saying she had never been a highly-educated 
woman—the cleverness in her was not acquired, 
but original; just as her exquisite refinement 
was not taught, but inborn. Yet these two 
facts made her society so interesting. Con- 
yersing with her and with everyday people was 
as different as passing from Shakspeare to the 
daily newspaper. 

It was impossible that such an influence 
should not affect a girl of my age and dispo- 
sition—suddenly, decisively, overwhelmingly. 
I still recall, with an intoxication of delight, 
that soft spring morning, that sunny spring 
afternoon—for, luncheon over, we went wan- 


dering about the house again—when I followed | 
her like a dog from room to room, growing 


every hour more fascinated, and attaching my- 
self to her with that dog-like faithfulness which 
some one (whom I need not now refer to, but 
who knows me pretty well by this time) says is 
a part of my nature, Well, well, never mind! 
It might be better, and it might be worse—for 
me and for others—that I have this quality. I 
do not think it was the worse, at any rate, for 
her—my dear Lady de Bougainville. 


I fancy she rather liked having even a dog- | 


like creature tracking her steps, and looking 


up in her face—she had been alone so long. | 
Old as she was, and sad as her life must have | 
been, by nature she was certainly a cheerful- | 
There was still a curious vi- | 


minded person. 
tality and elasticity about her, as if in her heart 
she liked being happy, and seeing other people 
the same. 


She especially enjoyed my admiration of the | 
tapestry-room, a large salon—the French would | 


call it; and the word dropped out of her own 
lips unawares, convincing me more and more 
of what I did not dare to inquire—her French 
extraction. She told me when she first came 
to Brierley Hall—which had been bought from 
the Crown, to whom the estate had fallen due, 
after two centuries of wasteful possession by the 
heirs of some valiant soldier, to whom a grate- 
ful monarch had originally presented it —this 
room was covered with the commonest paper- 


ing, until some lucky hole made her discover | 
anderneath what looked like tapestry. Further | 
search laid bare six beautiful pieces of work, in | 
perfect preservation, let into the wall like pic- | 


A BRAV 


It was more “like a book,” as the 


This, not because she was | 


E LADY. 
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tures: just as they hung there now, in the soft 

| faded coloring which gives to old tapestry a look 
at once so beautiful, and tender, and ghostly ; 
as if one saw hovering over every stitch the 
shadow of the long-dead fingers that sewed it. 

‘*How glad you must have been,” I said, 
| **when you tore down the horrid papering and 
found out all this!” 

“Yes, I was very glad. I liked all old 
things. Besides,” she went on, ‘the tapestry 
is fine in itself; Vandyck even might have de- 
signed it, Possibly one of his pupils did: it 
seems about that period. See how well they 
| are drawn, these knights and ladies, kings and 
queens, foresters and their falcons, horsemen 
with their steeds. Such a whirl as it is, such 
numerous figures, so lifelike, and so good!” 

** And what does it all mean, ma‘am ?” 

** Nobody knows; we have never been able 
|to make out. In some things it might answer 
| to the story of Columbus. Here is a man like 
| him coming before a king and queen—Ferdi- 

nand and Isabella; they are sitting crowned, 
you sec; and then this looks like his meeting 
with them afterward, laden with the riches of 
|the New World. But all is mere guess-work ; 
| we have no data to go upon. We used to guess 
endlessly about our new tapestry the first year, 
then we accepted it as it was, and guessed no 
more. But think—” and she stood gazing 
dreamily at these faint-colored, shadowy, life- 
size figures, which seemed to make the wall 
alive—* think of all the years it took the artist 
to design, the seamstresses to complete that tap- 
estry, and how their very names are forgotten 
—nay, we can not even find out what their 
handiwork meant to portray! They and it are 
alike ghosts, as we all shall be soon. ‘Man 
goeth about like a shadow, and disquieteth 
, himself in vain.’” 

** Yes,” I said, and with the “ priggishness” 
of youth, being conceited over my knowledge 
of my Bible, I added the remainder of the text: 
***he heapeth up riches, and can not tell who 
shall gather them.’” 

The moment I had uttered the words I felt 
that I had made a mistake—more than a mis- 
take, it was an actual cruelty; one of those 
chance stabs that we sometimes give to the peo- 
| ple we love best, and are most tender over; 
which afterward we would give the world to re- 
call: and, though it was done most harmlessly, 
and in pure ignorance, grieve over and feel as 
guilty about as if we had committed an actual 
crime. 

I saw I had somehow unawares struck Lady 
de Bougainville to the very heart. Not that 
she showed it much; she did not speak—no, I 
forget, I think she did speak, making some 
commonplace remark about my familiarity with 
Seripture; but there came a gray shadow all 
over her face, the features quivered visibly, she 
turned away, and suddenly sat down in the 
broad window-sill, clasping her arms together 
on her lap, and looking out at the view; then 
beyond the view, up to the rosy floating clouds 
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of the spring sunset, until gradually its beauty 
seemed to soothe her and take away her pain. 

By-and-by I ventured to ask, chiefly to break 
the silence, whether she ever sat in this room, 
It was a very large room, with six windows, 
and a good view from each; but its size and 
ghostliness and the dim figures on the walls 
would make it rather ‘‘ eerie” to sit in, espe- 
cially of evenings. 

“Do you think so, child? Ido not. I often 
stay here, quite alone, until bedtime. Would 
you like to see my bedroom? Perhaps you will 
think that a more ‘ eerie’ place still.” 

It certainly was, As large fully as the tap- 
estry-room, out of which you passed into it by 
a short flight of stairs. It was divided in the 
centre by pillars, between which hung heavy 
curtains, which at pleasure could be made com- 
pletely to hide the bed. And such a bed!—a 
catafalque rather—raised on a dais, and ascend- 
ed by steps. ‘To enter it would have been like 
going to bed in Westminster Abbey, and wak- 
ing up in it one would have felt as if one were 
a dead hero lying in state. 

What an awful place! I asked timidly if 
she really slept in that room, and quite alone ? 

“Oh yes,” she answered. ‘The servants 
inhabit a different part of the house. Once 
when I was ill, this winter, my maid wanted to 
sleep in a corner there; she is a good girl, and 
very fond of me, but I would not let her. I 
prefer being quite alone. Seventy,” she added, 
smiling, ‘‘is not nearly so fearful of solitude as 
sixteen.” 

** And you are really not afraid, ma’am ?” 

** What should I be afraid of ? my own com- 
pany, or the company of those ghosts I spoke 
of ? which are very gentle ghosts, and will nev- 
er come to you, child,” and once more she laid 
her hand upon my head. I think she rather 
liked my curls; she said they were “pretty 
curls,” ‘Child, when you are as old as I am 
you will have found out that, after all, we must 
learn to be content with loneliness, For, more 
or less, we live alone, and assuredly we shall 
die alone. Who will go with us on that last, 
last journey? Which of our dear ones have we 
been able to go with? We can but take them 
in our arms to the awful shore, see them slip 
anchor and sail away—whither? We know 
not,” 

** But,” I whispered, ‘God knows.” 

Lady de Bougainville started, as if my sim- 
ple words had cast a sudden light into her mind. 
“Yes, you are right,” she said, ‘‘it is good for 
us always to remember that: we can not at first, 
but sometimes we do afterward. So”—turning 
her eyes on that great catafalque of a bed with 
its massive draperies and nodding plumes—‘“ I 
lie down every night and rise up every morning 
quite content; thinking, with equal content, 
that I shall some day lie down there to rise up 
no more.” 

I was awed. Not exactly frightened: there 
was nothing to alarm one in that soft, measured 
voice, talking composedly of things we do not 


usually talk about, and which to young people 
seem always so startling—but I was awed, | 
had never thought much about death; had ney- 
er come face to face with it. It was still to me 
the mysterious secret of the universe, rather 
beautiful than terrible. My imagination played 
with. it often enough, but my heart had never 
experienced it—not like hers. 

Finding nothing to say that seemed worth 
saying, I went round the room; examining the 
pictures which hung upon its walls. They 
seemed all portraits of different sizes and sorts, 
from crayon sketches and black silhouettes to 
full-length oil-paintings—of young people of 
different ages, from childhood to manhood and 
womanhood. They had the interest which at- 
taches to all portraits, bad, good, or indifferent, 
more than to many grander pictures; and I 
stood and looked at them, wondering who they 
were, but not daring to inquire, until she solved 
my difficulty by saying, as we went out of the 
room, 

‘*«'These are my children.” Not ‘‘these were,” 
but “these are.”—Her six dead children. 

And their father ? 

I did not ask about him, and there was cer- 
tainly no portrait in the room which could pos- 
sibly have been Sir Edward de Bougainville. 
Once or twice in showing me the house she had 
cursorily mentioned his name, ‘‘Sir Edward 
bought this,” or ‘‘ Sir Edward preferred that,” 
but it was always as “Sir Edward,” never as 
‘*my husband”—that fond name which many 
widows always use, as if tenaciously anxious 
that death itself should not loosen one link of 
the precious tie. 

Lady de Bougainville retired to dress for din- 
ner, and I had todo the same. Hurrying over 
my toilet, and eager to re-examine the house 
at every available minute, I came ignorantly 
into the only room where we had not penetrated 
—the dining-room—and there saw, lit up by 
the blazing fire, the only picture there—a large 
portrait in oils, 

** Who is that ?” I took courage presently to 
ask of the man-servant who was laying the 
table, with glittering plate and delicate glass 
more beautiful than any I had ever seen. 

‘“*Tt’s' Sir Edward, Miss—my lady’s hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, of course!” I said, trying to look un- 
concerned, and speedily quitting the room, for 
I was a little afraid of that most respectable 
footman. 

But, in truth, I never was more astonished 
than at this discovery. First, the portrait was 
in clerical robes; and, though I ought to have 
known it, I certainly did not know that a ‘‘ Sir” 
could be also a “ Reverend,” Then it was such 
a common face—good-looking, perhaps, ia so 
far as abundant whiskers, great eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and a large nose constitute handsome- 
ness; but there was nothing in it—nothing 
whatever! Neither thought, feeling, nor in- 





” 





| 





tellect were likely ever to have existed under 
those big bones, covered with comfortable flesh 





and blood. Perhaps this was partly the artist's | 
fault. He must have been a commonplace | 
artist, from the stiff, formal attitude in which 
he had placed his sitter—at a table, with an 
open book before him and a crimson curtain 
behind. But Titian himself would have strug- 
gled vainly to impart interest to that round fore- 
head, long weak chin, and rabbit mouth, with 
its good-natured, self-complacent smile. 

I contrasted the portrait mentally with the 
living face of Lady de Bougainville—her sharp- 
ly-cut yet mobile features, her firm close lips, 
her brilliant eyes. Could it be possibie that 
this man was her husband? Had I, with the 
imaginative faculty of youth, constructed a ro- 
mance which never existed? Had her life been, 
to say the least, a great mistake—at any rate, 
so far as concerned her marriage? How could 
she marry a man like that! I know not wheth- 
er I most pitied or—may Heaven forgive me my 
momentary harsh judgment, given with the rash 
reaction peculiar to young people !—condemned 
her. 

Yes, I was hard; to the living and to the 
dead likewise. The portrait may not have been 
like the original: I have seen many a good face 
so villainously reproduced by an inferior artist 
that you would hardly recognize your best friend. 
But, granting that he was handsome—which 
from after and circumstantial evidence I am 
pretty sure of—still, Sir Edward de Bougain- 
ville could never have had either a very clever 
or very pleasant face. Not even in his youth, 
when the portrait was painted. It was a pres- 
entation portrait, in a heavy gilt frame, which 
bore the motto, ‘‘ From an admiring Congrega- 
tion,” of some church in Dublin. 

Then, had Sir Edward been an Irishman? 
It was decidedly an Irish face—not of the broad 
and flat-nosed, but the dark and good-featured 
type. De Bougainville was not at all an Irish 
name; but I knew there had been a consider- 
able influx of French families into Ireland after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. How I 
longed to ask questions! but it was impossible. 

At dinner my hostess sat with her back to 
the portrait; I directly opposite to it and her. 
The candelabra glimmered between us—how I 
love the delicate, pure light of wax-candles !— 
glimmered on her softly-tinted old face, set off 
by the white muslin of her widow’s cap, and 
the rich lace at her throat and on her bosom ; 
upon her shining black silk dress, and her nu- 
merous rings. As I have said, her appearance 
was essentially aristocratic, but she had come 
to that time of life when only a noble soul will 
make it so: when the most beautiful woman in 
the world, if she have only beanty to recom- 
mend her, fades into commonplace plainness ; 
and neither birth nor breeding will supply the 
want of what includes and outshines them both 
—the lamp burning inside the lovely house ; and 
so making it lovely even to its latest moment of 
decay. 

This was exactly what I saw in her, and did 
not see in Sir Edward de Bougainville. The | 
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portrait quite haunted me. I wondered how 
she could sit underneath it day after day; 
whether she liked or disliked to look at it, or 
whether during long years she had grown so 
used to it that she scarcely saw it at all. And 
yet, as we rose to retire, those big staring eyes 
of the dead man seemed to follow her out of the 
room, as if to inquire, “ Have you forgotten me?” 

Had she? Can a woman, after ever so sad 
a wedded life, ever so long a widowhood, quite 
forget the husband of her youth, the father of 
her children? There are circumstances when 
she might do so—other circumstances when I 
almost think she ought. Nevertheless, I doubt 
if she ever can. This, without any sentimental 
belief in never-dying love—for love can be killed 
outright; and when its life has fled, better 
that its corpse should be buried out of sight: 
let there be no ridiculous shams kept up, but 
let a silence complete as that of the grave fall 
—between even child and parent, husband and 
wife. Still, as to forgetting? Men may; I 
can not tell: but we women never forget. 

Lady de Bougainville took my arm—a mere 
kindliness, as she required no support, and was 
much taller than I—and we went out of the 
dining-room through the hall, where, in spite 
of the lamp, the moonlight lay visibly on the 
scagliola pillars, clear and cold. I could not 
help shivering. She noticed it, and immedi- 
ately gave orders that, instead of the drawing- 
room, we should go and sit in the cedar parlor. 

“Tt will be warmer and more cheerful for 
you, Winifred; and, besides, I like my cedar 
parlor; it reminds me of my friend, Miss Har- 
riett Byron. You have read ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ?’” 

I had, and burst into enthusiasm over the 
“man of men,” doubting if there are such men 
nowadays. 

“No, nor ever were,” said, with a sharp ring 
in her voice, Lady de Bougainville. 

Then, showing me the wainscoting of cedar- 
wood, she told me how it also had been dis- 
covered, like the tapestry and the oak carvings, 
when Brierley Hall was put under repair, which 
had occupied a whole year and more after the 
house was bought. 

“Why did you buy it, if it was so dilapi- 
dated ?” I asked. 

“Because we wanted something old, yet 
something that would make into a family seat 
—the root of a numerous race. And we re- 
quired a large house; there were so many of 
us then. Now—” 

She stopped. Accustomed as she had grown 
to the past, with much of its pain deadened by 
the merciful anesthesia of time and old age, 
still, talking to me, a stranger, seemed to revive 
it a little. As she stood by the fire, the light 
shining on her rings—a heap of emeralds and 
diamonds, almost concealing the wedding-ring, 
now a mere thread of gold—I could see how 
she twisted her fingers together, and clasped 
and unclasped her hands; physical actions im- 
plying sharp mental pain. 
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But she said nothing, and after we had had 
our coffee—delicious French café-au-lait, served 
in the most exquisite Sevres china—she took 
up a book, and giving me another, we both sat 
reading quietly, almost without speaking an- 
other syllable, until my bedtime. 

When I went to bed—early, by her command 
—she touched my cheeks, French fashion, with 
her lips. Many will laugh at the confession— 
but that kiss seemed to thrill me all through 
with a felicity as deep and intense as that of a 
young knight, who, having won his spurs, re- 
ceives for the first time the benediction and 
salutation of his beloved. 

When I entered my room it was bright with 
fire-light and the glow of scarlet curtains. I 
reveled in its novel luxuries as if I had been 
accustomed to them all my days. They grat- 
ified my taste, my imagination, my senses— 
shall I say my soul? Yes, a part of one’s soul 
does take pleasure, and has a right to take 
pleasure, in material comfort and beauty. I 
had greatly enjoyed wandering over that hand- 
some house, dining at the well-appointed table, 
spending the evening in the pretty cedar par- 
lor. Now, when I retired into my own cham- 
ber, into the innermost chamber of my own 
heart, how fared it with me? 

Let me tell the truth, Isat a while, wrapped 
in purely sensuous satisfaction. ThenI thought 
of my poor father, sitting in his cold study, hav- 
ing none of these luxuries, nor caring for them. 
An ugly house to him was the same as a pretty 
one—a blank street-wall as alovely view. Pleas- 
ant things were altogether wasted upon him; 





nay, he despised them, and would have despised 
me, I knew, had he seen in me any tendeney— 
alas! an hereditary tendency—to luxury and 
selfish extravagance. Yet I had it, or I feared 
so sometimes; but perhaps the very fear en- 
abled me to keep it under wholesome control, 
It sometimes is so, ‘The most strictly truthful 
person I ever knew said to me once, ‘‘I believe 
I was born a liar, till I found out that lying ran 
in our blood, and that cured me.” 

My cure came in a different way, but not im- 
mediately. I well recall the bitterness with 
which, this night, I sat comparing my bedroom 
in Brierley Hall with the wretched a‘tic which 
[ tried so hard to make tolerably pretty, and 
could not. Was I destined always to live thus 
—struggling vainly against natural tastes, which 
Providence did not choose to gratify? Werethey 
therefore wrong? Was it any blame to Lady de 
Bougainville that, in spite of her saying if I 
were as rich as she, ‘‘she should be very sorry 
for me,” she should be at this minute ascend- 
ing her beautiful staircase to her stately bed- 
room—I heard her shut its door—and laying 
down her lovely hair upon those laced pillows, 
as she must have done all her life? She had 
doubtless been born to all these pleasant nec- 
essaries; I, if I wanted them, must earn them. 
Were they wrong in themselves, or only wrong 
when attained at the sacrifice of higher and 
better things? Does a blessing, which, freely 
bestowed by Heaven, may be as freely and right- 
eously enjoyed, become a sin when, being de- 
nied, it is so madly craved after as to corrupt 
our whole nature ? 
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I was sitting thus, trying to solve in my fool- 
ish, childish mind all the puzzles of the uni- 
verse, with the gaunt, grim, reproachful face 
of John the Baptist looking down on me from 
overhead, when a slight knock came to my 
door—three little knocks indeed. My nerves 
had been wound up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that I forgot the simple solution of the 
mystery—that Lady de Bougainville’s room 
had only a small ante-chamber between it and 
mine; and when the door opened, and a tall 
figure in a dressing-gown of gray flannel, not 
unlike a monk or a nun, stood there, I screamed 
with superstitious terror. 

‘Foolish child!” was all she said, and ex- 
plained that she had seen the light shining un- 
der my door, and that girls of sixteen ought to 
have their “‘ beauty-sleep” for a full hour be- | 
fore midnight. And then she asked me what 
I was doing. 

‘* Nothing, only thinking.” 

“ What were you thinking about ?” 

From the very first, when she put any ques- 
tion in that way, I never thought of answering 
by the slightest prevarication—nothing but the 
direct, entire truth. Nobody could, to her. } 

“T was thinking about earning a fortune; 
such a fortune as yours.” 

She started, as if some one had touched her 
with a cold dead hand. ‘ What do you know 
of my fortune or of me?’ 

“ Nothing,” I priearall answered, only adding | 
that I wished I was as rich as she was, or could | 
in any way get riches—with many other ex- 
travagant expressions; for I had worked my- 
self up into a most excited state, and hardly | 
knew what I was saying. 

Lady de Bougainy ille must have seen this, 
for, instead of sending me at once to bed, she 
sat down beside me and took my hand. 

*¢ And so you would like to earn a fortune, 
as I earned mine, and to enjoy it, as I enjoyed | 
mine? Poor child!” She sat thoughtful a 
little, then suddenly said, ‘‘I do not like even 
a child to deceive herself. Shall I tell you a} 
story ?” 

I expected it would have beén the story of 
her life; but no, it was only a little fable of a 
shepherd who, elevated from his sheepfolds to 
be vizier to a caliph, was accused of appropri- | 
ating his master’s treasures, and hiding them | 
in a wooden box which he always kept beside | 
him, At last, spurred on by the vizier’s ene- 
mies, the caliph insisted on seeing the contents 
of the box, and came with all his courtiers to wit- 
ness its opening. It contained only a ragged 
woolen coat, shepherd’s sandals, and a crook. 

‘*Now, Winifred, would you like to play the 
caliph and the envious courtiers? Will you 
come and look at my hidden treasure ?” 

She led the way into her bedroom, where 
the fire-light shone on masses of damask dra- 
pery, and mirrors which at each step repro- 
duced our figures. How noble and stately hers 
was, even in the gray dressing-gown! At the | 
foot of the bed, quite hidden by a velvet cush- 


| 
| 
} 


ion which covered it, lay one of those old-fash- 
ioned hair-trunks which were in use about half 
a century ago. She unlocked it, and therein 
was—what think you? 

A gown of white dimity, or what had been 
white, but was now yellow with lying by, three 
little girls’ frocks of commonest lilac print, two 
pairs of boys’ shoes very much worn, and, patch- 
ed all over with the utmost neatness, a pair of 
threadbare boy’s trowsers. 

This was all. I looked into the box, as I 
might have looked into a coffin, but I said not 
a word: her face warned me I had better not. 
Silently she locked up the trunk again; then, 
with a tender carefulness, as if she were wrap- 
ping up a baby, laid the cushions over it, and, 
taking my hand, led me back to my room. 

* Now go to bed and to sleep, Winifred ; but 
cease dreaming about a fortune, and envy me 
mine no more.” 


EVENING REST 


Tue “Children’s Hour” is a Pre time, 
As our own head-singer hath said ; 

But there cometh one more serenely sweet, 
When the children have gone to bed. 


- the last little feet stump up the stair, 
nd the last ‘*Good-nights !" shouted back, 
Pham S sinks wearily into her chair, 
And her thoughts take the well-worn track 


» the by-gone years when ‘the girls” were young, 
Then “the boys” were around her knee; 
Her fingers move softly—as through the curls 
Of “the baby"—now far at sea. 


Now grandpa can read his paper in peace, 
Or tell the last news from town ; 

Aunt Julia can wind up her sunny braids 
Saucy Dick's rough play has pulled down. 


Aunt Sne can arrange her work-basket now 
In the order she loves so well: 

Of the spools unwound and the buttons lost 
Much she could, but she does not tell. 


Baby’s teeth-dints scar the Scotch-plaid box, 
3ut she loves them every one; 

And only smiles at her poor scissors bent 
When Johnny bored holes in his gun. 


| And when the tired little mother returns 


Reporting ‘‘all soundly asleep,” 
The father announces a letter from Dick, 
The brother far out on the deep. 


Good news from the bonny midshipman boy, 
Far ‘away in tropical seas; 

Ah! the smiles of love—ah, ‘the longing tears 
That fall over letters like these! 


And now all join in recalling ‘old times, 
Before babes or gray hairs had come ; 

When Bel was unmarried, dear Ned on earth, 
And ‘‘Middy” and “Soph” boys at home. 


But after a while the talk will return 


Unto those who are children now, ¢ 
For whom father writes and grandmamma knits, 
And those lines came in dear Bel’s brow. 


Kate's last bright speech must be told and admired, 
Dick's. mischief, and baby's new tooth ; 

And how little John grows daily like him 
Our hearts hold in undying youth. 


So the children sleep while their elders wake, 
Head Y- hand tasked for them alway, 

Through those quieter hours, as truly theirs 
As the wilder seasons of play. 
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PHILLY AND THE REST. 


HEOPHILUS and I had quite a discussion 
the other night concerning our Philly. 

Philly is a good boy, and a healthy boy. 
He’s straight as an arrow, and would know a 
hawk from a hernshaw as quickly as any one, 
if those two birds were in the habit of flying 
daily before his dear little nose. But Theophi- 
lus thinks that when a youngster gets to be six 
years old and not only is unacquainted with his 
letters, but evinces a decided unwillingness to 
acquire them, it is time for the parents to look 
at each other and ask, Is this, our child, a 
fool ? 

Theoph generally is in the right; but he cer- 
tainly is unduly anxious about Philly, Any 
one would suppose, to hear him talk, that the 
dear child should by this time be able to recite 
half of Webster’s Unabridged with his eyes 
shut—just as if he wouldn’t be an unbearable 


little prig if he could! For my part I love him | 


all the more for his dear, stupid little ways. 
He'll come out all right in time. It’s delight- 
ful to hear him try to count—‘ one, three, five, 
two, seven”—bless his heart! But Theophilus 


always looks grave and troubled at these at- | 


tempts, and tries to teach him the proper se- 
quence. Philly listens for a moment—but what 
can one do with him? He has a way of wrig- 


necker, born at Lubeck, February 6, 1721. At the ave 
of ten months he could speak and repeat every word 
that was said to him; when twelve months old he 
knew by heart the principai events narrated in the 
Pentateuch ; in his second year he learned the greater 
part of the history of the Bible, both of the Old and 
New Testaments; in his third year he could reply to 
most questions on universal history and geography, 
and in the same year he learned to speak Latin and 
French ; in his fourth year he employed himself in the 
study of religion and the history of the Church; and 
he was able not on!y to repeat what he had read, but 
also to reason upon it and express his own judgment. 
The King of Denmark wishing to see this wonderful 
child, he was taken to Copenhagen, there examined 
before the court, and proclaimed a wonder.'” 


“Tremendous!” exclaimed Theoph, ‘‘ but 
| very unnatural. Still I must say I would like 
to have a child like that.” 

**Would you?” I responded, dryly, casting a 
glance of suppressed indignation toward the crib 
where dear little Philly lay asleep. “But I've 
not read it all yet.” 

“ Ah, excuse me, love.” 


“*This account of him by his teachers is confirmed 
by many respectable contemporary authorities. On 
his return home from Copenhagen he learned to write; 
but his constitution being weak, he shortly after fell 
= 


“Ah! got sick, did he? I believe that is 
the way often with these extraordinary chil- 
dren. Probably he remained always sickly— 
| but I beg pardon, go on.” 




















gling under a lesson that soon forces one tokiss| ‘‘No, Theoph,” I answered, in a low but 
his rosy, ‘aughing little cheeks and let him go. | awful tone, ‘‘he did not remain ill at all. He 
Ah! you should have seen Theophilus just after | died then and there, at the age of four years 
the discussion I have alluded to. Half in fun, | and four months.” 
and half because I was provoked at him for his; ‘‘Oh!” said Theoph again. 
solemn way of taking Philly, I took up a book} In a few moments he rose and crossed the 
and began to read aloud a life of the wonderful| room. I knew he was bending over Philly ; 
child Candiac. but I didn’t look up from the book. 
“‘Candiac, John L. de Montcalm’ (I began impress- | ** Come here, dear,” he said at last. 
ively), ‘a child of wonderfally precocious talents, was| I obeyed. Well, it was strange. There lay 
a brother of the Marquis de Montcalm who was killed | our fair-browed little boy, rosy and dewy with 
nuneiiakadh suntan brepebey ob ates. sleep; one adventurous little bare foot was 
| thrust out from beneath the soft blanket; his 
Theophilus sighed, but I proceeded as if no- | jeft hand tightly held a slate-pencil; the other, 
thing had happened : with chubby finger extended, was pointing to a 
* When four years old he had mastered arithmetic; | slate that lay on the coverlet beside him; and 


Hex! a par cme ~ passed over his 4 on this slate was a great big A which Theoph 
1e acqu ebrew, Greek, heraldry, geography, ; iss. 
ond tanch of fibulow end sacred, and pootmee hic-| had drawn upon it that afternoon, now criss 


tory.’” | crossed all. over with Philly’s pencil-marks, 
“ . . .” 
Theoph almost cat. © ecaatieenl He really does appear to be pointing at it, 


| I said, in rather an awed voice. 
“* His extraordinary acquirements were a theme of 




















panegyric to many literary characters of that age.'" 


‘*Seven years,” moaned Theoph; “only one 
year older than our Philly—dear me! what an 
astonishing child! Go on, dear, what else did he 
do?” 

} 


“We'll take it for a sign,” added Theoph, 
quietly. ‘*We won’t trouble the little chap 
with books yet awhile. Plenty of time for that 
sort of thing when he’s older!” 

Then he leaned over the crib, and laid his 
cheek close upon Philly’s; and as I thought it 














“What else could he do?” I rejoined, severe- | best not to make any remark, I went back to 
ly, ‘but die? Here, read it for yourself. Born the table and took up my sewing. - 
in 1719, and died of hydrocephalus in 1726.” | Now the two children, Candiac and Hei- 
“Oh!” said Theoph. | mecker, were extreme instances of precocity, 
‘** Ah, here is another,” I said, peering into| I admit. But we sometimes need extreme in- 
the book; “shall I read it?” stances to point a moral, and especially in con- 
“ Certainly, my Jove.” vincing a person like Theoph, who holds ont an 
“The annals of precocity present no more remark- | Pinion with all his might, forcing you to do the 
able instance than the brief career of Christian Hei-| same; and then, just as you are trusting your 
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whole weight to the obstinacy of his argument, 
it snaps like an overtaxed rope, leaving you, as 
[ may say, @ prostrate victor. When he gives 


to say, and must just sit in silence, letting your 
unuttered arguments seethe within yeu till you 
cool off. 

I might have reminded him of the wonder- 
ful boyhood of Pascal, who found mathematics 
in his porridge, and was forced in his infantile 
pursuit of geometry to call a circle a round, 
and a line a bar, because his wise father per- 
emptorily withheld all book-knowledge of the 
subject from the precocious little one. Or I 
could have opened another biography and read 
to him of Bossuet, ‘‘ The Eagle of Meaux,” as 
his eulogists have called him. This wonderfu! 
creature, when only eight years of age, preached 
with unetion at the Hotel de Rambouillet. But, 
as we all know, he went on preaching, growing 
more and more able and eloquent as the years 
passed by, and died at last in a green old age. 
So his was not a citable case, in my regard, It 
would have been much more to the point to 
dwell upon the dull boyhood of some of the 
world’s most eminent men. Of how Corneille 
was called a dunce by his schoolmaster ; of how 
Master Walter Scott was the blockhead of his 
class; of how the poor sickly school-boy, New- 
ton, was always in trouble on account of inat- 
tention; and how impossible it was to make lit- 
tle Danny Webster speak his ‘‘ piece” at school 
on declamation-days—how that was the one 


thing he couldn’t and wouldn't do, any more 
than Philly would learn his letters. 
But Theoph might then have turned about 


and renewed the defense. He might have 
quoted, as he often had before, the childhood 
of Galileo, of whom some old frump has said, 
ecstatically, that, “‘ while other little ones of 
his age were whipping their tops, he was scien- 
tifically considering the cause of their motion.” 
Very likely he would have thrown Dr. Johnson 
and Lord Jeffrey at me, both of whom are said 
to have been profoundly wise even in their pet- 
ticoats. Then there was the great Frenchman, 
Gassendi, who was only four years of age when 
the study of astronomy began to engross him ; 
and Humphrey Davy delivering scientific lec- 
tures to his nursery chairs; and Dr. Arnold, 
glad at the ripe age of three to be presented 
with Smollett’s ‘‘ History of England.” 

No, it was better as it was. A relapse of 
the argument might prove more formidable than 
the original attack. 

Dear good Theoph! What differences of 
opinion could ever come seriously between him 
and me! And yet there is a great deal to be 
said on the subject of juvenile precocity; and 
if ever he goes dangerously back to his old 
views about Philly I shall have to say it. I'll 
tell him how direful a thing it nearly always is, 
this preternatural activity of the faculties. I'll 
read physiological essays to him, and I'll ask 
him whether, if he were to go out into his Long 
Island orchard on some mild day in March and 





| find an apple-tree fairly bubbling over with rap- 
| id blossoms, he would expect to find many ap- 
| ples on that tree when summer came. 
in he does it so completely that you've nothing | 


Of 
course he wouldn't. 

Perhaps it would be a more philosophical 
way to put it if I said, ‘* How would you like 
your trees to pop forth early in the spring with 
full-grown fruit? Wouldn't you miss blossom- 
time? and wouldn't apples be likely to be all 
gone before Christmas ?” 

Surely we should regard with reverence the 
blossom-time of life. If we force it into pre- 
mature fruitage we must expect to rear a sick'y 
tree. And how much we lose if, in a slow, 
beautiful blossoming, we find not the exceeding 
joy that childhood brings to itself and to us. 

Dwelling on my simile to illustrate another 
serious phase of the subject, I might ask Theoph 
how he would like to have the beautiful floral 
wonders stripped from his trees as soon as they 
appeared, and hung in fantastic garlands all 
about the outer limits of each branch. Yet 
that is precisely what those mistaken souls do 
who turn the simple, beautiful ways of their 
children into drawing-room displays; who catch 
at every bright little saying as soon as it leaves 
the infantile lips, and, in the child’s presence, 
dangle it before the admiring ears of guests. 
Ah, the wrongs that are committed in this way 
—the holy childish impulses that are sent back, 
despoiled, into the wondering childish heart, 
there to wither to a little wisp of vanities !—the 
sweet music that springs forth unconsciously at 
first, but in time halts into discords, because it 
has learned to wait for the perverted maternal 
echo! Mothers, fathers—all who drink in 
happiness in the love you bear to little children 
—revere the freshness of a young nature. Don't, 
please don’t, let your weak, doting admiration, 
or your still weaker pride of possession, put the 
blight of self-consciousness upon it. I'd rather 
see a child of mine playing with the molasses- 
jug, just after I had dressed the little one in 
its Sunday clothes, than to hear it speak “‘ My 
name is Norval,” never mind how charmingly. 
I'd almost rather it should have the measles as 
a chronic institution, than to see it ready at all 
times to display its répertoire of accomplish- 
ments before strangers. Luckily little ones are 
not apt to fall into this latter accommodating 
habit. They rather protest with all their charm- 
ing might against it. 

‘*Isn't it always so!” exclaimed a mother, 
in despairing tones, the other day. ‘‘Can you 
ever get a child to show off when you wish it 
to?” And there sat her obdarate toddler, out- 
wardly serene in its enjoyment of a candy bribe, 
which had stickied its litthe mouth and nose in 
a remarkable way, but all aflame with inward 
determination not to sing ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe.” 
‘* It’s too bad,” cooed the mother; ‘‘.you ought 
to hear him do it. He really has quite an ear 
for music, and his pronunciation is irresistible.” 

Now “pronunciation” and “irresistible” 
might not have been quite as comprehensible 
terms to that baby as to the youthful Candiac 
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or to Master Heinecker; but there was one|Europe. One of these, under the modern 
thing he could understand, and that was the | house plan of mental culture, has grown to be 





—. 


hot- 


unguarded admiration of his mother; not her | such an intelligent child, such a little lady! 


appreciation and love 
into his child-soul like nourishing dews—bu 





the admiration that, falling too often on a young | 


those would have sunk | 


I asked her the other day what she liked best 
t | of all she saw in Europe. 
“Oh, the art-galleries, of course,” she replied, 


nature, blights it, or forces it to a premature and | demurely ; “‘ everybody likes those best.” 


unnatural growth. 


| p : : 
| Poor child! Remembering her, with what 


Philly knows little songs, and long ago he | comfort I recall a recent morning spent with 


could say : 


‘““Who comes here? A grenadier!” etc. ; 


the two other little travelers, 
**So you have been to Europe,” I said, 
‘Now, Hal, tell me what place did you like 


but we have always been very careful how and | best of all?” 


when we brought forward these accomplish- 
He knows that he can please us im- 
mensely by an exercise of all dramatic and 
Before he grew so old and 
wise he believed that he frightened us terri- 


ments, 
musical gifts. 


bly when, in saying that thrilling nursery lyric, 


he roared forth, ‘*A granny-deer !” but now he 


just knows we enjoy his performances as he 


| **Don’t know,” said Hal; ‘guess I liked 
Munich best, cos they had the most sogers 
there.” 

** And I think I liked Venice,” put in wee, 
bright-eyed May; ‘‘because it was there that 
mamma bought me this sweet little doll” (tak- 
ing it up caressingly); “her name’s Katie; | 
must finish putting on her clothes; it’s very 


does ours, and we always make a point of giv-| late in the morning for dolly not to be all 


ing a fair exchange in such entertainments. 

To be sure, if Philly, instead of being the 
simple, everyday child that he is, had proved 
to be an infant Mozart, with God-given genius 
shining from his eyes and twitching his rest- 
less little fingers, of course we should feel in 
duty bound to lift him up to the piano-stool. 
We would do this reverently, I think, and with 
joyful wonder—glad, too, that the progress of 
science and the arts had prepared for our dear 
boy something better than a clavichord. We 
might even encourage him to put his music 
upon paper, if his overflowing soul required 
that form of expression. Or, premising that 
we had seen marvelous cows, elephants, and 
dogs chalked on the nursery doors or on Phil- 
ly’s one-eyed and tailless hobby-horse, or if, 
when he was six years old, another Lady Ken- 
yon had walked in, and our precious little one 
had in half an hour drawn an excellent por- 
trait of her, after the manner of the six-year- 
old Thomas Lawrence, does any one suppose 
that the maternal grasp would have robbed our 
boy’s right hand of its cunning ? 

But he’s not a Mozart. He’s not any thing 
in particular, though he’s every thing to us. 
He simply represents ‘‘a large and growing 
class of the community,” as the newspapers 
say, and so his case is worthy of considera- 
tion. He’s the average child (ah, how it hurts 
my motherly heart to write that, for it doesn’t 
believe a word of it, thongh J do!), and, being 
the average child, we may all learn a lesson 
from him for the benefit of the present race of 
little ones. 

We can resolve that for him all precocious 
development is hurtful: premature ability, pre- 
mature politeness, premature pleasures, prema- 
ture goodness even—Heaven shield him from 
them all! Heaven shield him and every other 
child from aught that will stiffen them too soon 
into little men and women! 


washed and dressed, I think. Ah,” she con- 
tinued, plaintively, as she attempted to pin 
| dolly’s skirt, ‘this band is too big. Katie 
}used to just fit it, but she’s real thin now; 
she’s lost so much saw-dust !” 

Happy little May! Her days are fresh and 
simple and beautiful, because she is allowed to 
be a child. Whatever training is expended 
upon her is so loying and wise that she grows 
naturally into all that can be rationally ex- 
pected of a child of her age. Her goodness 
is the goodness of a warm-hearted, unpervert- 
jed little girl, who loves the dear God already 

‘*for making father and mother and every 
| thing,” but who has no startling Sunday-school 
| predilections, suggestive of an early transplant- 

ing. Her politeness comes from no formal 
schooling, but is the simple outgrowth of the 

“love one another” that comes of being loved 
—not of being doted upén, but of being loved 
as God intended she should be. 

May’s pretty ways are, in her presence, never 
made the subject of admiring comment ; nor are 
her sweet, childish sayings echoed by the mount- 
ains of appreciation by which children among the 
comfortable classes are so apt to be surrounded. 
If she asks a question it is thoughtfully answer- 
ed; and if she makes any of those sweet, childish 
blunders in speech or conduct that often are the 
charm of our homes, they either are apparently 
not noticed at all at the time, or they are gently 
and cheerfully corrected. But never are they 
met by that domestic dyke, in the form of a gen- 
eral langh or an encouraging deception, which 
invariably sends them back upon the child in 
an overflow of pain or bewilderment. 

The fondest of us parents often are the most 
eruel to our children. This-comes from selfish- 
ly regarding them as an especial personal gift to 
ourselves—something to delight and amuse us— 
while at the same time we forget that if they are 
given to us, just as surely are we given to them. 








I know three little tots, five and six years 
old, who lately have returned from a visit to | 


Mothers, when in your heart rises that first 
blessed thought, God has given to me a child! 
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then 
me t 
ther! 
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DEEP-SEA 


then and there say: “Oh child! He this given 
me to thee. He ha chosen me to be thy mo- | 
ther: 
Then with His help shall your little one be 
reared; no selfish fondness or pride shall rob it 
fits just rights ; not a tithe shall be taken from 
ts innocent, sweet babyhood, from its growing 
inf uncy, its blithesome childhood. Sufficient | 
unto each day shall be its daily progress. Van- 
ity she all not warp it, nor school-books crush, nor 


undue stimulus wrong it of its fair and just pro- | 


ortions. 

When you say, with the woman of old, “ Lo, 
[have given a man unto the world!” be guard- | 
ed lest you cheat it and Heaven too, by not al- 
lowing that man first to be, in the fullest sense, 
a little child. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDING. 
NE might suppose that it would be the 
easiest thing imaginable to determine the 


depth of water by letting down a heavy weight | 


to the bottom, by means of a line, and then 
measuring the length of the line. 

Whether it is an easy thing or not to do 
this depends upon the depth of the water. If 
the water is shallow, it is a very easy thing. 
If the water is deep, instead of being an easy 
thing it proves to be exceedingly difficult. 


There are two great difficulties to be en-| 
One is to get the weight down to 
The second, which is still greater 


countered. 

the bottom. 
than the first, 
measure the line. 


tarding force, resulting from the friction of the 
line through the water, acquires when the line 
has a length of some miles. 

We feel so little resistance when we move 


the hand, or any other small object, through | 
water, that it is difficult for us to understand | 
vast this resistance can become when the | 


how 
surfaces are extended. 


People who have made voyages at sea are | 


often surprised, when the “‘log” is thrown, to 
see how many men are required, and how great | 
is the apparent exertion which they have to | 
make, in drawing in again the line, thin and 
slender as it is. Although the line used on | 
such occasions is only a hundred fathoms or | 
thereabout in length, and the little quadrant 
called the log is so far detached from its hold 
at the end of it as to offer the least possible | 


resistance, it requires the united strength of | 


several men, following each other along the 
deck, with the line passing over their shoul- 
ders, to overcome the simple resistance which 
the friction of the line, in being drawn through | 
the water, offers to its return to the ship. 


Any one who has observed this operation at | 
sea, and has noticed how much strength it re- | 


quires on the part of the seamen to draw the 


log-line on board again at the end of it, when | 
the line is after all not more than a quarter of | 


a mile in length, will not be surprised to learn 


is to get it up again, so as to} 
Both these difficulties arise | 
from the enormous magnitude which the re- | 
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how inadequate the weight of the lead at the 
lend of a sounding-line must be to its task of 
| continuing to draw down the line after the part 
| submerged gets to be four or five miles long— 
for that is the depth which the water attains in 
some parts of the Atlantic Ocean. When the 
| weight is first thrown over the gunwale of the 
boat occupied by the party who have the opera- 
tion in charge the line begins to run out quite 
| rapidly; but it goes more and more slowly 
las the depth, and consequently the increasing 
| friction resulting from the increasing length of 
| the portion submerged, grow greater, until at 
| length, after some hours—for of course it takes 
hours for such a traveler as the sinking weight 
| to make a journey of jive miles—the line creeps 
over the gunwale so slowly that those in 
charge are long in uncertainty whether the 
weight has reached the bottom or not. A 
very gentle undercurrent in the water, flowing 
in a different direction from that of the surface, 
or even with greater force in the same direc- 
tion, would drift the line enough to cause it to 
continue running off the reel long after the 
weight was at rest on the bottom. 

These difficulties for a long time prevented 
the making of any reliable soundings at great 
| depths, Some advantage was gained by im- 
| provements in the manufacture of the line 
| employed, so as to obtain the greatest strength 
with the least thickness, and to make the spe- 
cific gravity of it as nearly as possible that of 
the water. 

For if the specific gravity were even only a 
little greater than that of the water, the weight 
of the line, when a great length was out, might 
be sufficient to continue to draw it off the reel 
without any aid from the lead at all, and with- 
out any drift, so that the line might continue 
to run out long after the lead had reached the 
bottom. 

On the other hand, if the specific gravity of 

the line were somewhat /ess than that of the 
| water, then it would have a certain buoyancy, 
the amount of which might become so great, 
| after a considerable length had run out, as to 
| float the lead and prevent its ever reaching 
| the bottom at all. 

| It was not possible under the old methods to 
| diminish the difficulty of taking deep soundings 
| by increasing the w eight of the plummet. For 
| although this would facilitate the work of get- 
| ting the line down, it would in a still greater 
proportion impede that of drawing it up again. 

The invention of Mr. Brooke, an officer of 
the American navy, very ingeniously evades this 
| dilemma, by making the weight extremely 

| heav y; for the purpose of securing a prompt 
descent, and then, when it gets to the bottom, 
| leaving it there, and drawing up the line alone. 
| Not entirely alone, however, for a portion of 
the iron which forms the descending weight is 
made to detach itself from the rest, and comes 
up with the line, bringing with it a specimen 
of the sand, mud, or other formation constitut- 
ing the bottom. 
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BROOKE'S DEEP-SEA SOUNDING APPARATUS, 


The construction and operation of the ap- 
paratus are shown in the engraving. The in- 
strument consists essentially of a heavy iron 
ball, with a cylindrical iron bar passing loosely 
through the centre of it. These are shown, in 
the position which they occupy while descend- 
ing, in the central figure—the ball marked 1, 
being perforated to allow the round bar A to 
pass through it. The ball fits loosely to the 
bar, but it is kept in its place during the de- 
scent by the iron supporter B, suspended by 
wires from above. The form of this supporter 
is shown more distinctly below. 

At the upper end of the bar, at C, are two 
arms turning loosely on pivots. These arms 
are each divided above into two short branches 
—the wires which come up from the supporter 
of the ball being hooked upon the lower pair, 
while the line, made double by a division at its 
lower end, is attached to the upper pair. 

The apparatus being thus arranged, the ball 
is kept in its place upon the round bar so long 
as the weight hangs upon the line, for while it 
so hangs the branches are kept in a nearly up- 





right position, and the wires of the supporter 
are held firmly, by their loops, upon the lower 


branches. But as soon as the lower end of 
the bar touches bottom the line slackens, and 
then the weight of the ball draws the branches 
down and lets the loop slip off, as shown in 
Figure 2. The round rod is now liberated, and 
can be drawn out from the perforation in the 
ball and brought to the surface, as shown in 
Figure 3. 

There is a hollow in the lower end of the 
round bar, which is nearly filled with some soft 
adhesive substance, by means of which speci- 
mens of the sand or mud, and sometimes mi- 
nute shells, are brought up—sufficient to give 
the observer some idea of the character of the 
bottom. 

This kind of sounding apparatus has, more- 
over, this great advantage over the old mode, 
namely, that if the bar comes up without the 
ball it is certain that the bottom was actually 
reached, a fact which it was very difficult to 
ascertain, in case of very deep water, by a sim- 
ple lead and line, 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


N the earliest of the really spring-like morn- 
ings as the Easy Chair turned into Church 
Street it could not help perceiving that in some 
romantic ways the New Yorker has the advant- 
age of the Londoner and the Parisian. Church 
Street does not, indeed, seem at the first mention 
to be a promising domain of romance, nor’a fond 
haunt of the Muses. Indeed, it must not be de- 
nied that it has an unsavory name; and when 
the city loiterer recalls Wapping, or » May morn- 
ing on the Seine quais, he will smile at Church 
Street as a field of romance, and the Easy Chair 
grants him absolution. London, perhaps, does 
not strike the American imagination, or let us 
more truly say, the imagination of the traveling 
American, as a romantic city. That citizen of 
the world reserves himself for Venice, Constan- 
tinople, Grand Cairo. Yet if after his arrival 


he will buy Peter Cunningham’s ‘* Hand-book for | 
London” at the nearest book-store, and turn its | 


pages slowly, he will discover that for him, an 
American, he is in a very romantic city indeed. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘* Tower of London” will 


show him how copious a sermon may be preached 
from one romantic text. Of course he can be 


expected to have no feeling but pity for the un- | 


fortunates who fill the streets, and whose fate it 
was to be born Britishers. Yet let him reflect 


that it was not their fault, and that except for 
that precise unhappy fact of being Britishers, 
which causes all the mischief, their parents too 
would have lived elsewhere. 

Then the American citizen of the world, pity- 


ing England, will cross to France, to another 
country, a new world, and in Paris will breathe 
more freely as being at last in the metropolis of 
the globe—always excepting New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Cincinnati, or Chicago, as the case 
may be. If he opens ‘‘ Galignani’s Guide,” the 
excellent and well-informed traveler will imme- 
diately discover that he is in another romantic 
city, and that there is something more to see and 
consider than the bal d’opera and the Chateau 
Rouge; and if some Easy Chair, accidentally 
encountered straying along the Boulevards, or 
seated at the door of a café, should chance to ask 
whether the well-informed traveler had ever taken 
a romantic turn in Church Street, New York, he 
would be rewarded with a smile of encourage- 
ment for his admirable humor. By-and-by, after 
the coffee was drunk and the pipe smoked out, 
the Easy Chair and his approving Mentor would 
perhaps stroll about the old city until they came, 
far away from the haunts of to-day, to the re- 
spectable old Place Louis Quinze. It is always 
an attractive spot for that well-informed traveler. 
He looks at it with a pensive emotion, and he 
turns warmly to the Easy Chair and says: 

‘*How delightful this is! Here dwelt the 
noblesse! ‘This was the Fifth Avenue—what do 
I say?—the Murray Hill of old Paris! And 
now allis gone! Fashion is anemigr<. Inquire 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. What a pity we 
have nothing of this kind in America!” 

‘But we have,” replies the Easy Chair. 

The incredulous well-informed traveler again 
smiles a mild, melancholy smile at the inscrutable 
methods of Providence, which has provided no 


] Place Louis Quinze for the Yankees and abo- 
| rigines. 


| ** We certainly have,” persists the Easy Chair. 
** Where, pray ?” 
** Well, Church Street.” 
| The reply seems to be beating out a jest very 
| thin; but gradually the Easy Chair contrives to 
explain. : 
| _ ‘The movement of life in New York is so rapid, 
| fashion and trade sweep from one point to an- 
| other with such impetuosity, that the romance 
| of changed interest can be enjoyed in the same 
spot twice or thrice in a lifetime. In older cities 
—in Paris, in London—it is not the individual 
experience, but history only, that covers the 
change. The gentlemen and dames of the Louis 
| Quinze era do not moralize over the Place from 
which the glory has departed, but only their de- 
scendants. The change is so gradual that it is 
not within their personal experience. It is a 
tide that rises and falls in sixscore years, not in 
|six hours. But the fortunate New Yorker has 
his romance making for him while he sleeps. 
| The sorry streets of to-day will disappear within 
a dozen years, and the instant they are gone, or 
seem just at the moment of the final lapse, they 
have passed into the realm of romance. 

Here is Church Street, for instance. It is not 
very long, and you turn into it from Fulton or 
from Canal. So turned the Easy Chair, and 
there was the long, narrow vista, walled by lofty 
buildings, the spacious houses of trade, built yes- 
terday, piled with dry-goods, bold with prosper- 
ous newness, but instantly suggesting the street 
of palaces in Genoa. And a few rods off some 
old Knickerbocker is gravely stalking down 
Broadway, who has not turned aside into Church 
Street for many a year, and who supposes Church 
Street is still a place not to be named, an un- 
speakable Gehenna. So it was a dozen years ago. 
Once also it was the Black Broadway. It was a 
| kind of voluntary Ghetto of the colored people. 
| Then again it was an offshoot of the Five Points. 
| There were low ranges of dingy buildings. Dirty 
| men and women slouched on the walk and lounged 
| out of the windows, and their idle, ribald laughter 
| echoed along the street that few carriages trav- 
jersed. Dens of every kind were just around 
levery corner. Slatternly women emptied slops 
| upon the pavement, and the stench was perpet- 
}ual. Dirty little children screamed and played, 

and sickly babes squalled unheeded. It was a 
| street fallen out of Hogarth; the street of worst 
| repute in the city. 

And now it is a double range of stately build- 
ing, symmetrical, massive. Horse-cars struggle 
| on it with the light carts of the dry-goods dealers, 
with the slow, enormous teams that shake the 
| ground. At every corner there is an inextricable 
snarl of wagons, and porters are heaving boxes, 
and young clerks are directing, and huge win- 
dows are filled with huge pattern-cards, so that 
| the narrow way is tapestried. ‘‘ Look out, there!” 
cries a porter-compelling clerk to the Easy Chair, 
| which smiles to reflect that only yesterday it was 
in Exchange Place, and Pear! Street, and else- 
where that the peremptory youth was order- 
ing him to mind his eye. And if the employer 
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who now sits in that spacious office opposite had |@ building, that sits and snarls impotent over the 
known that his clerk was familiar with Church | savagery departed. And there is one tall rook. 
Street, he would have warned him of the gates of | ery still—a tenement-house, with a system of 
destriction, and haveadmonished him that Church fire-escapes in front; and the slattern’ slopping 
Street, though a narrow street, was a broad way. | at the curb as in the ancient day; anda cooper’; 

The people that push and hurry and skip along | shop, and a blacksmith’s, and one, two, three— 
in this busy avenue are alert and well-dressed. | how many whisky shops? But they are all fain; 
The slouchers and loungers, the old slatterns with | and feeble and submerged in the lofty buildings 
the slop-pails, the fat, frouzy, jolly, dirty women | and to-morrow all trace of them will be gone. 
with bare red arms and loud voices, the sneaks, | And then who will remember the murder? The 
and thieves, and the unclean groups at the grog- | mysterious, awful, romantic murder. The mur- 
shop—where are they? No sneaks now—no | der that filled all the newspapers and fed specu- 
thieves: honorable gentlemen with clean collars | lation at all the corner groggeries and in all offices, 
every where. What a consolation! As you| The murder that was done into a romance, anj 
watch the passers closely, as you read the signs, of which the hero, that is the murderer, was ac- 
it occurs to you that the population, with the | quitted after one of the famous eloquent crimina] 
universal tendency in our mental and spiritual | appeals which are so effective because their pow- 
habit that Matthew Arnold sparklingly deplores, | er is measured by human life. And this hero 
is clearly Hebraized. Here, where this especially | occasionally reappears in the newspapers even to 
fine warehouse or handsome shop stands, stood | this day. Somebody writes from a remote some- 
the French church. It has jumped up town a/| where that on a steamer far away a mysterious 
few miles. Here was the church of Dr, Potts. | man, after much mysterious conduct, imparts the 
Could you believe that the people who go to meet- | awful truth that he is the hero. Does he some- 
ing in the smug, brown little edifice in an ivy | times return to this spot? Does he look at the 
mantle at the corner of University Place and | site of the house where the deed was done? Does 
Tenth Street, which probably seems to the young | he appear in the guise of a merchant, a jobber, 
clerk coevai with the city, day before yesterday, | a retailer from that remote southwestern some- 
as it were, came down here among the mer- where, and higgle and chaffer in the noble ware- 
chants? Then they came once a week for an | house on the very site of the wretched building 
hour or two—now they come all the time, except | where he murdered his mistress? Good Heavens! 
for that hour or two. What did you say was the | do you see that man of about those years, looking 





name of the deity to whom these temples are | about as if to find a sign or a number (as if he 
dedicated ? | didn’t know the very place! as if it were not 

And at this corner—why, if it were an April | burned and cut into his heart and conscience! )? 
thicket it could not more sweetly bubble with | Do you think it could possibly be he, or is it, 
song, only this music is the spirit ditty of no | after all, only the honest Timothy Tape, the 
tone—here was the old National Theatre. Do | modest retailer from Skowhegan or Palmyra? 


you see that very respectable old gentleman in | The typhus-fever used to rage here; the cholera 
the office who carries an ostrich egg in his hat ? | was fearful. The Sanitary Reports say that there 
—for so his grandchildren describe grandpapa’s | were always cases of the worst diseases to be found 
baldness. He sits reading the paper, and is | here. The city missionaries also used to find their 
presently going down to the bank of which he | worst cases here too; and now—what cleanliness 
is a director, and of which he seems always to | of collar, what modishness of coat! No more 
those grandchildren to smell, so tenacious is the | sin—what a consolation ! 
peculiar odor of a bank; that is the very gentle-| And so, as the Easy Chair strolled along, 
man who in the temple of the Drama upon this | bumped and hustled and severely looked upon 
spot used to lead the loud applause, and at whom | by the eager throng in the narrow street, more 
in his buckish costume of those merry days and | radically reconstructed than any doubtful State, 
nights, the lovely Shirreff herself used to level her | it could not help feeling that London with her 
eyes and her voice as she trilled, ‘‘Oh whistle | Majesty’s Tower, and Paris with her deserted 
and I'll come to you, my lad.” Can you imagine | Place Louis Quinze, are not the only romantic 
that excellent grandparent kissing his hand rap- | cities in the world, and that a city of such rapid 
turously to the retiring prima donna, going off to | and incessant change as New York offers even 
sup at the Café de l’'Independence, and hieing | some poetic aspects which its elder sisters want. 
home at two in the morning, waking the echoes | The Easy Chair has pleaded formerly for some 
of Murray Street with a reproduction of that arch | respect toward old historic buildings, like the old 
song, followed by a loud whistle to prove whether | State House in Boston, for instance, and has been 
that vision of delight really will come to him, and | indignantly laughed at for its pains. It will not 
bringing only the gruff Charley, obese guardian | deny that, unabashed by such laughter, it con- 
of the night? Will you find in your famous | templates the old Walton House with satisfac- 
Place Louis Quinze any roisterer of the regen-| tion. It repairs, also, to the corner of Broad 
cy grown bald and careful of his diet ? and Pearl streets, and, reflecting upon General 
Here is one wall which survives from the pre- | Washington’s parting with his officers, turns its 
historic days of thirty years ago—it is the rear | eyes toward Wall Street and beholds the Grecian 
wall of the old hospital, that blessed green spot | temple which has taken the place of the old Hall 
in the midst of the city, which is to be green no | upon whose balcony the first predecessor of Pres- 
more, but will be soon piled with more palaces. | ident Grant was inaugurated. But the romance 
And opposite this wall is a short street running | of Church Street is of another kind. It is the 
from Church to West Broadway. A very few | romance of striking and sudden change merely, 
years ago this was one of the worst of city slums. | not of historic interest, nor of personal associa- 
At the corner of West Broadway a wooden build- | tion. Perhaps the gentle reader may not find it 


ing still remains—a sullen, sickly, defiant cur of | when he goes there. Then let him carry it. 
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We were just now speaking of standing in 
Broad Street and looking up toward Wall, and 
beholding the dumpy Grecian temple which stands 
at the corner and blandly overlooks the humming 
Broker's Board just within Broad. That build- 
ing is a joke, and was undoubtedly a job. It is 


an illustration of the kind of public building and | 


of street architecture to which the country was 
subject only a very few years ago. 
in their day built very neat and convenient houses, 
They had usually their two parlors; their basc- 
ment for a dining-room, if preferred; their two 
chambers and bath-room and small front-room 
over the front-door, and so on. Blocks of these 
houses were built from street to street, with fronts 


of fair red brick, very neat, and fit for their pur- | 


pose; and they were comely to view, and alto- 
gether proper. Yet these same good fathers lost 
their wits when they were to build a public build- 
ing, and we have the old Capitol at Washington 
and the innumerable Greek temples of various 
kinds that cumber the continent as illustrations 
of their good feeling and bad taste. 

The Greek temple seemed to be the most ir- 
resistible form in which a public building pre- 
sented itself to the imagination of that generation. 
Europe was full of beautiful Hotel de Villes, and 
of an architecture adapted to our time and its 
necessities. But we were nothing if not classic, 
and when we ceased to be exclusively classic we 
were nothing if not Gothic, and the country is 
now covered with absurd little Gothic cathedrals. 
The classic tendency sometimes infected the pri- 
vate dwelling also; and there are houses like the 
preposterous Arlington House, near Washington, 
which—as Thackeray says of George IV., that he 
was **more waistcoat, and then nothing’”—is a 
vast, dumpy portico, and then nothing. 
columns were built up in front of the windows, 
shutting out the sun and the air, shutting in the 
damp and the derk. 
whole classic fagade were wood painted white. 
The worthy proprietor doubtless was a satisfied 
man. He thought of Burke walking in his 
grounds at Beaconsfield, and he put his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat and promenaded, 
content, in front of his Grecian columns. 

There was something in Grecian columns that 
seemed to deprive the Yankee of his shrewd sense 
of fitness ; and, without considering what Greece 
was and what a Greek temple was, and what was 
wanted in this climate in a building for a specific 
purpose, he was sure that what was Greek was 
classic, and what was classic was good enough 
for this time, This ‘‘ classic” tyranny is a curi- 
ous subject. It could not compel us to become 
familiar with the literature of Greece, but it im- 
posed Greek facades upon us without a murmur. 
The epoch of railroads, however, dealt hardly 
with the classic temples. It brought in a style 
of building suited to its purpose. Facades and 
colonnades with domes and rotundas were sum- 
marily dismissed. Space, simplicity, light, air, 
convenience, these were the necessities, and they 
were satisfied. 

Moreover, young men had begun to study arch- 
itecture. ‘There was a glimmering perception 
that its first principle was the relation of the 
parts to the purpose, a radical principle in every 
art. The perfection of architectural art in this 
respect has not indeed yet been fully achieved, in 
the Central Railroad dépot at Syracuse, for in- 


Our fathers | 


Huge | 


And the columns and the | 


stance, nor in the Harlem Railroad station at the 
corner of Twenty-sixth Street and the Fourth 
Avenue in New York, nor at various other 
places. But the true idea of a railroad station 
has been perceived, and it has prevailed in many 
instances, of which the New Haven station upon 
the railroad of that name is not one. Since we 
last alluded to this dark dungeon, however, in 
which people pay the penalty of traveling by that 
generally pleasant road, a little more light and a 
little more air have been vouchsafed. But the 
view which the approach offers of back-yards and 
buildings is still quite unprecedented. It is still 
among the practical jokes of American travel to 
pass a range of unsavory rockeries and arrive in 
a gloomy cavern in which a distant voice cries 
| ‘* New Haven!” and the memory and imagina- 
tion instinctively respond, ‘‘ Elm City.” Butmem- 
ory and imagination are trespassers in the New 
| Haven station. ‘The one because it faithfully 
| records what was; the other because it suggests 
what might be. 

| ‘The young men with their architecture, and 
| their studies in Europe, and their taste and am- 
| bition, and the infusion of the foreign artistic el- 
| ement in their society, are slowly carrying on the 
; revolution. It is really some time since the last 
| Grecian temple was built; and yet within easy 
| remembrance the Society Library building, at the 
corner of Leonard Street and Broadway, was 
erected. Instead of an honest, handsome, well- 
proportioned front, we beheld a facade which 
could only suggest a compromise by which, in 
obedience to the villainous old taste, the front 
of the edifice should be a mere passing allusion, 
as it were, to the regulation Greek model. It 
was kindly meant. The hall of the National 
Academy exhibition was to be in the building, 
and if the classic traditions were not in place 
there, where could they be? 

In many of the banks—alas! the latest and 
| most splendid can not be included in the list— 
| there was a style of architecture most appropri- 

ate and most pleasing. But with the new men 
| the Gothic cathedral came in with great vigor, 
but on a very small scale. With such vigor, in- 
deed, that nothing else is tolerated. With such 
vigor that no one had a right to be surprised if 
| he saw a Gothic Quaker meeting-house. Does 
any body ever look up Wall Street and think 
that the old Trinity was a more pleasing build- 
ling than the new? Does it occur to any body 
| that the older had a certain quiet quaintness and 
| association with older days? For although it is 
| true that the Gothic style of architecture is not 
| modern, yet every Gothic church in this country 
|looks new. Trinity Church looks painfully new. 
| It is a study of a cathedral. But why should 
| we wish to go to church in a cathedral? The 
| tendency of religious reform, except among our 
ritualistic friends, is toward greater simplicity of 
| worship. The modern church is not a temple, 
| but a meeting-house. A temple is primarily for 
| the pageant of worship. It belongs to Rome and 
| the older religions, where the pomp of the ritual 
| is the substance of the service. But in our sys- 
|tem, where the sermon, or the appeal to the 
conscience and the intellect, is the central in- 
| terest, the dim vaulted Cathedral, heavy, som- 
bre, with long-drawn, shadowy distances, woos 
the imagination away and perplexes the emo- 
tion. 
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Moreover, there is an austerity in the Gothic | that good divine remembers that the Teacher 
style which recalls rather the gloom of German | did not take a cadaverous old death’s-head, but 
forests and a crude, savage theory of Christian- | he took a young child and said, ‘‘ of such is the 
ity, than the sweetness as of Syrian sunshine, | kingdom.” When Christendom is of that faith 
which is its natural atmosphere. ‘The smooth, | it will no longer go to meeting in little Gothic 
open Palladian arches seem a more truly Chris- | cathedrals. 

tian style than that which we prefer. It is a 

placid, smiling, Southern feeling which they! Wen magazines are so rapidly multiplying, 
convey. Under them should be preached the | and the relations between editors and authors 
truth that the kingdom of heaven is as a little | are necessarily becoming larger, it is certainly 
child. But what little child, in the sober shad-| desirable to have an agreeable mutual under- 
ows of the small cathedrals in which we go to| standing. In reply to some late remarks of the 
church, does not associate a certain gloom with | Easy Chair upon the subject it has received the 
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religion? Certainly the Gothic is as senseless 


for a universal architecture as the old *‘ classic.” | 


And the wooden Gothic is as comical a humbug 
as the sham classic. A great deal of sport has 
been made of All-souls Church on the Fourth 
Avenue, and undoubtedly it suggests some hu- 
morous criticism. But if we come to humor, 
look at Calvary, not far above upon the same 
street—one of the most ludicrous of the little 
Gothic cathedrals, with two wooden spires. 

Going still further up the avenue we reach the 
National Academy of Design. Here, it was 
thought, was another jest. Here was a reduced 
doge’s palace, a pseudo-Venetian cottage, a 
drollery in colored stone. But certainly the 
first legitimate emotion upon viewing this build- 
ing in New York is profound gratitude that it 
is not a Gothic cathedral. With our Gothic 
halls, and Gothic houses, and Gothic shops, and 
Gothic barns, there was no reason why it should 
not be Gothic. And the grateful emotion of the 
Easy Chair is such that it has never been dis- 
posed to join the reprobates who sneer. They 
little know what they have escaped; and they 
ought to be glad that so masterly a blow was 
delivered at the old traditions. Now, indeed, 
the genius of this art is rapidly emancipating 
itself. ‘The white marble, of which so many of 
the newer edifices are built, suggests a smiling 
style, and we behold the picturesque Italian 
upon every side. ‘The contemplative student 
of the streets will perhaps wonder whether we 
are ever to have a distinctive American archi- 
tecture. Let him join the other speculator upon 
the distinctively American literature. Then, as 
they stand upon the Academy steps and look 
across to the new building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, let them be unspeakably 
grateful that that enlightened body did not build 
their hall in the regulation Gothic style, as if 
somehow the Gothic style were peculiarly relig- 
ious, nor, on the other hand, in that of the brick- 
kiln called the Bible-House. How can a great 
association justify themselves for building such a 
pile under the pretense of a religious purpose? 
So bald and sterile a pile, dear brethren, is, in 
a sense, irreligious. Your building should have 
symbolized the beauty of your work. If you 
will forgive the remark, you are now, as it were, 
like George Fox, dispensing the gospel in leather 
breeches. Why not suggest that it is joyous, 
smiling, beautiful ? 

Having come so far, how pleasant it would be 
to go on and ask if a Christian building ought 
to smile, why a Christian preacher must always 
be as sad and solemn as if he brought ill-tidings ? 
Who was it that said that excessively “‘ smart 
thing” of Mr. Beecher’s preaching, that it was 
theology bouffe or religion bouffe? Probably 


| following very sensible letter : 


“Dear Mr. Easy Cuarr,—It is just because you are 
| the Easy Chair and not the ‘ferocious editor’ that 
| people think they may come to you with their griey. 
| ances; and if you were the editor I should sit here 
dumb, not daring to lift my pen; but as it is I fee} 
uite at ease to say a few words on this vexed ques. 
tion. Now my Pegasus is such a staid, slow old fel. 
low that I do not think of troubling editors to grow) 
t me nowadays; but I can sympathize with those 
whose hopes are blasted, for I once had an experience, 
and as a matter of justice I beg you to hear me. 
| “Well, a long time ago some critics pronounced an 
| article of mine quite equal to like efforts in the maga- 
| zines of that day, and begged me to submit it to the 
| editor. Not being over-sanguine I thought the surest 
| means of success would be to see the editor; and, too, 
| I had some curiosity to enter within the ‘sanctum- 
| Sanctorum.’ I went, and was not received very gra- 
| clously ; however, my document was accepted for im- 
| mediate perusal, and I awaited the result; which was, 
first, a gruff reply to my inquiries ; then, when he acci- 
dentally dropped my papers and I rescued them, I 
was allowed to do so without a word of thanks (the 
} Easy Chair would not do so). To facilitate matters I 
| Offered to read it, and was gruffly refused. Finally, 
after watching him very closely, I found the papers 
totally disarranged, and he was wandering over them 
| without connecting sentences, much less ideas ; there- 
—_ I begged him to trouble himself no farther, and 
after a murmur of ‘sphere’ and ‘duty,’ he informed 
me it was unavailable. 
“T left that room, Mr. Easy Chair, in amazement as 
to how that man could reconcile his conscience with 
| the promise given to all contributors ‘of a careful 
| examination’ of all articles. He knew as well as I 
| did that he could not tell a word of that manuscript, 
that he had not given it an honest trial; bret then I 
was unknown, and he had other available work, so it 
mattered not. As I had expected nothing I came 
away ‘ blessed ;’ but I ask, what would have been the 
feelings of any woman (or man) who had centered 
their hopes upon that one venture to have been so 
utterly and hopelessly defeated ? 

‘*Now please don’t think I contend that my article 
should have been accepted, or any other unavailable 
matter taken at the editor’s loss; but I ask, would it 
have cost any thing to have given it a trathful perusal, 
and, if declined, to have pointed out the failure, and 
to have spoken a few words of encouragement for fu- 
ture efforts? It is useless to say an editor's time is 
golden, etc.; it is no more so than that of the em- 

loyés jn other branches of business. As well might 

tewart’s clerks refuse to tell you the price of goods 
or to show them to you because they thought you 
would not buy. If the work is too much for one 
editor, then employ two; but at least let those who 
make an effort have a fair trial. 

‘‘This actually happened to me; but I trust editors 
are more just now, and I send it to you because they 
sometimes need a word of caution as well as other 

. And a word to contributors: perhaps they 
o not all realize the importance of having their ar- 
ticles finished ready for the press—by this I mean, 
finished as to diction, etc., etc., arranged in manu- 
script form, with clear chirography, etc., so that the 
editor's labors may be lightened as much as a: 
for they must be sorely vexed with illegible papers 
and unmanuscript matter. 

“T have been prompted to send you this because 
these frank utterances often lead to more amicable 
relations between parties; and the more, too, thai if 
all editors are to be screened as ‘ Awtocrats,’ then 
mauy ‘ Lanternes’ will have to be extinguished ! 

“From 
“ One or THE Litre ‘ Hassocks. 
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As our courteous correspondent tells the story | 
there is nothing to be said for the erring editor. 
He was unquestionably at that moment forgetful 
of his high mission. Butif the excellent corre- 
spondent would only bear in mind the indescriba- 
ble and endless annoyances that beset an editor ; 
the ruthless waste and slaughter of his time; the 
unreasoning, unreasonable interruptions ; the to- 
tal want of regard, or intelligence, or sympathy 
so constantly shown by those who harass him— 
of whom the excellent correspondent is not one, 
and will not believe that the Easy Chair means 
to insinuate it—surely there would be some mer- 
cy for the editor, whoever he was, perplexed, 
weary, driven, tvhose manner failed in urbanity, 
or courtesy, or even proper consideration. It is 
not for absolute acquittal, it is only in mitigation | 
of sentence that the Easy Chair pleads, and it 
will now show its correspondent one or two er- 
rors of conduct and judgment revealed in the 
letter. 

When ‘‘friends”—or those who bear that 
name—assure you that your article is as good as 
those which are generally published in any of 
the magazines or in any particular magazine, 
distrust the judgment or the knowledge of those 
friends, and remember that there is really but 
one judge upon the subject, and that is the Edi- 
tor. For the question is not whether you and 
your friends think that your performance is bet- 
ter than that really very commonplace article 
which was published last month—no, nor wheth- 
er it really is so, but whether the Editor really 
thinks it so—his verdict depending not merely 
upon intrinsic excellence, but upon fitness, pro- 
portion—in one word, availability. A good arti- 


cle, says the ingenious and ready friend, is al- 


ways available. Not exactly: more properly 
speaking, an available article is always good. 
The truth is that upon such a point these friends 
are terrible fellows. They say with such an air 
of assurance, ‘‘ Of course he’ll print your article. 
It's better than any thing he has printed for a 
year,” that the poor author is fully persuaded 
that there is but one view to be taken of the sub- 
ject, and he remains of that opinion until there 
comes that disagreeable other side. Indeed, if 
you read an essay or a poem or an article of any 
kind to a friend or to a circle of friends, what 
are they to do? It is too flat to say “‘ beauti- 
ful,” and “ delightful,” and ‘*‘ charming,” and it 
is a capital stroke to exclaim, with energy, ‘‘ By 
George, old Buffer, you ought ¢9 send that to the 
Tri-Weekly Triturator!” You naturally look 
pleased, and say, ‘‘ No, nonsense!” but he has 
already determined you to that immense mistake 
of saying, ‘‘ Persuaded by friends whose judg- 
ment I have no right to question, I diffidently 





commend to the forbearance of a discriminating | 
public these trifles light as air, these firstlings of 
a rustic muse”—or words to that effect. It is a} 
great mistake. Send first to the Editor, and | 
when you have his opinion, consult friends. But 
if you must have the opinion of friends first, dis- 
trust it—so far as magazinability is concerned— 
until you hear from the Editor. 

Then don’t go personally to see him. It is 
not a personal affair. He wishes to judge the 
article as the public must judge it, upon its mer- 
its, and he wishes to have as little bother about 
it as possible. Now ye or you are a bother. 
You are sure to enter into a wholly irrelevant 
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readily understood. 


conversation which merely prejudices the judge 
against you. 

**'This is Mr, Minos, I presume.’ 

** Yes’m.” 

“The Editor of the Tri- Weekly Triturator, I 
believe.” 

**Yes’m,.” 

** Ah, yes. I have here a manuscript which I 
should like to submit to your inspection, with a 
view of publication. I have always taken your 
valuable paper, and several of my contributions 
to the Ballyhack Bugle have been well received, 
and quite extensively copied. ‘These sketches 
are the result of my own observation, and partial 
friends have—have—” 

**Yes’m.” 

** However, you understand all about that, 
and I merely wished to place the ..anuscript in 
your hand; and I hope sincerely that you will 
find that partial friends were not too partial, for 
I should like very much to become a regular con- 
tributor to your magazine—” 

**Yes’m.” 

And so it goes on, drip, drip, drip ; and what 
matter how stony the Editor may be? All that 
was necessary was to enclose the MS. to the 
Editor, who in due time would read it without 
prejudice and decide. But when this extremely 
ill-advised visitor withdraws, the Editor is not 
blandly disposed toward ‘‘ the devastator of his 
time.” If there is a necessary explanation to 
make in regard to the MS. which can not well be 
written, a personal interview is plainly necessary. 
But if the Easy Chair were the Editor of a mag- 
azine the first article of his agreement with the 
publisher should be that he must be absolutely 
inaccessible to bores, and that he must be the 
judge. 

Then the excellent correspondent suggests that 
the Editor should point out what he considers 
failures or defects in the performance—perhaps 
with a few directions as to means of future im- 
provement. Now certainly the good correspond- 
ent doth not consider. If one contributor may 
expect this, all may. If one may bring his MS. 
and have it read, and hear judgment, and the 
reasons thereof, with a criticism upon the per- 
formance, and directions, and words of cheer, 
etc., ete., all may-do the same. Thereupon the 
editorial profession would become impracticable. 
For, good correspondent, an editor is not a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, or a lecturer upon style, or a 
general critic. All those are functions in life 
and society for which provision is elsewhere made. 
But an editor is a person charged with a special 
duty, of preparing the material for a number of 
a magazine, and therefore of selecting from what 
is offered that which is suitable. To do this duty 
properly takes all his time and all his me 
To expect him to add to it duties of an entirely 
different kind, as the good correspondent must 
surely see, is merely preposterous. 

That correspondent shows so thoughtfal an 
appreciation of the situation of an editor in 
some ways that his other difficulties will be 
In the particular instance 
mentioned Homer did certainly seem to nod. 
But let the correspondent believe that if Uncle 
Sam is taken into the confidence of authors, 
and is permitted to carry manuscripts in his 
mail-bags, an infinite trouble and ill-feeling will 


’ 


| be saved. 








— @hitar’s Bank Cable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ] 
— has come. Nature untucks the | 
sleeping brooks that awake from their 
long hibernation to laughing life again. City 
residents turn their thoughts yearningly toward 
country homes; or, in lieu of the quiet enjoy- | 
ment of Nature’s spring fashions, deck them- | 
selves gayly in their own. Visions of piscato- 
rial sport, awakened by delightful reminiscences 
of Moosehead, the Umbagog, the Adirondacks, 
and Sault St. Marie, invite us to the wakening 
woods and sparkling brooks. A series of dis- 
solving views pass before us: a vision of the 
quiet lake by moonlight, the only sound the 
mournful ery of the distant loon or the forest 
wolf, the only sight the curling smoke of our 
own camp-fire ; a vision of the mountain-stream, 
the beauty of whose foaming cascade makes us 
forget the trout that awaits a line from us in the 
eddying pool at its foot, and by which we stand 
lost in admiration of the beauties which Nature 
hides from all who do not diligently seek for 
them ; visions of a reedy pond, with its pickerel 
darting like a lightning flash, and thrilling us 
like one too, as we feel him fairly hooked and 
the excitement of the ‘‘ play” begins; visions of 
the evening meal, where fried trout, cooked with 
pork and seasoned with a wonderfully vigorous 
appetite, prove a sweeter delicacy than any with 
which the most skillful French cuisine ever | 
tempted the palate of an epicurean gourmand. 
We decidedly object to Mr. Scott's book.* It 
awakens in us city-bound mortals such provoking 
memories of the past, and such tantalizing desires 
for the future, as are beyond all endurance. We 
have read all that we can bear, and laid the 
book aside until fate permits us to satisfy the 
appetite which it renders so keen. To our 
thought there is no sport more genuinely health- | 
ful than that of the true fisherman. He is not a! 
mere catcher of fishes. He scorns the net. He 
suffers not the spear. He is a poet. He loves 
Nature. The fish are simply his excuse for | 
rambling in her wildest retreats. They simply | 
afford the mental excitement that is necessary 
to take his thoughts off of his distant work, and 
prevent him from becoming a prey to the ennui | 
of absolute mental inaction. Mr. Scott writes as | 
a genuine fisherman. The enthusiasm of a true 
artist pervades his pages. ‘The experience of a 
skillful angler fills them with invaluable inform- | 
ation, The facts respecting lines, hooks, bait, | 
poles, personal outfit, and, in short, all the neces- | 
sary preparation for a successful piscatorial tour | 
which are not to be found in his pages are not | 
worth knowing. And when, about the time these 
pages reach the eye of our distant readers, we start, 
as we hope to do, pole and line in hand, for the 
head waters of the Delaware, or, a little later, for 
the lakes and streams of the Adirondacks, we 
shall make a careful study of Mr. Scott's Fishing | 
in American Waters our first preparation ; and | 
we shall make his book the sole exception to the | 
rule which inexorably excludes all literature from 
the fisherman's camp in his three weeks of sum- 
mer trouting. 





With 170 Illustrations, New York: Harper and Broth- 
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A Book which is likely to create some sensa- 
tion in English circles is the Countess Guiccioli’s 
Recollections of Lord Byron.* By its defense of 
him and by its censure of his wife it has already 
given severe offense and awakened severe critj- 
cism. We do not suppose that these memoirs, 
coming from an Italian Countess universally re- 
puted as the mistress of one the licentiousness 
of whose life and later poetry has become a by- 
word, can change the opinion of the world re- 
specting him, Nevertheless, the world is seldom 
just, and no proverb is truer than ‘‘ The devil is 
not so black as he’s painted.” The very excess 
of the adulation which surrounded Lord Byron 
in his early life accelerated his fall. ‘The morbid 
sensitiveness of his nature, intensified by his lame- 
ness, increased by his unfortunate because un- 
congenial marriage, and exasperated beyond all 
bounds by the caustic though perhaps just criti- 
cisms to which he was subjected, urged him into 
excesses against which his own better nature 
perpetually rebelled, and enkindled in his own 
bosom the fierce fires that consumed his life. 
Perhaps not all those who are so quick to con- 
demn him could have withstood the temptations 
by which he was environed. 

If his life is a sad commentary on the fruitless- 
ness of an ambition which is not sustained by in- 
flexible principle, it is no less a perpetual warn- 
ing to every man—‘‘ Let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” We have had so uniformly 
the life of Lord Byron depicted as a beacon-light 
by critics who were incapable of appreciating his 
nature, and therefore of judging aright his char- 
acter, that we can afford to have a portrait of 
that character presented by one who sympathized 
too deeply with the man to appreciate the sins 
which exiled him from English society. Prob- 
ably no one read Lord Byron’s heart more thor- 
oughly than the Countess Guiccioli. Probably 
no one was less capable of judging him by those 
standards of domestic purity which belong partly 
to English blood and partly to English religion, 
but which the Latin races not only do not main- 
tain, but do not even seem capable of appreciating. 
The artist in painting always needs to know, as 
the condition of success, the country in which his 
picture is to be exhibited. His coloring on the 
canvas depends on the atmosphere through which 
it is to be viewed. To transfer this Italian por- 
trait of Lord Byron into the clear, cold climate 
of our Anglo-Saxon life is to doitinjustice. But 
he who in reading this analysis of the poet’s char- 
acter will remember that it was written by his 
Italian inamorata, and will make allowances for 
that fact, may gain a truer, because a more sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the strange and enig- 
matical character who forms the subject of these 
recollections than he could from a life more 
coldly critical and more abstractly just. 


Studies in Shakspeare, by Mary Preston (Clax-~ 
ton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger, Philadelphia), is 
a little book of essays on the plays of the great 
dramatic poet which indicates that the authoress 
| has studied the works of Shakspeare a great 
* Fishing in American Waters. By Grwto C. Soorr, | 





. My Recollections of Lord Byron and those of Eye- 
Witnesses ofhis Life. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 
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deal, but the art of expressing herself very little. 

‘The most characteristic feature of the book is 
that weakness of style which employs from one 
to half a dozen italicized words on every page in 
a vain hope of invigorating it. 


From Messrs. Harper and Brothers, whose 
School Readers are not only without an equal 
but without a parallel in their general scope and 
design, we have received French's First Lessons 
in Numbers, French's Elementary Arithmetic, 
and French’s Common School Arithmetic, which 
we judge, from a cursory examination, are no less 
deserving of public favor. The beautiful illus- 
trations in the first two books would render the 
science of numbers attractive to any beginner if 
any thing could do so. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 

The Illustrated Library of Wonders* is thor- 
oughly French in its design and execution. It 
has already proved its popularity in France, hay- 
ing reached there, it is said, the enormous sale 
of a million copies. In these volumes the won- 
ders of science are narrated with scientific accu- 
racy, though in a popular form, and illustrated by 
engravings which greatly enhance the interest of 
the book, though they are inferior to those of the 
original French publication. Although not juve- 


nile books they are admirably adapted for thought- | 


ful children, ‘The wonders of nature surpass 
those of fairy-land. And did these volumes serve 
no other purpose they would be invaluable in af- 
fording to our children better intellectual food 
than that of the unhealthy romances which too 
much stock their libraries at present. At the 
same time these are French, not American pub- 
lications, ‘They have been translated in England, 
and the alterations which have been made are 
only such as have been necessary to adapt them 
to the English market. In practical science 
America is not behind any of her fellows. 
of American science the reader learns nothing in 
these volumes. In that on Thunder and Light- 


ning we have a brief account of Franklin’s dis- | 


covery of the lightning conductor, and a history 
of subsequent applications of this discovery by 
the French Academy, but no reference whatever 
to American experiments, and no account of the 
telegraph. So in the Wonders of Optics there is 
no account of that which is one of the most im- 


portant practical applications of science in this | 
By the republica- | 


department—photography. 
tion of these volumes Scribner and Co. have ren- 


dered us good service, but it is because they have | 


afforded us in a popular way a glimpse of French 
science. ‘This service will prove still greater if 
it shall be the means of inciting some other pub- 


lisher to give us a purely American book upon | 
|ideas; not ideas through the medium of other 


the same pattern. 

Tue history of the world is no longer a his- 
tory of military and political movements. Its 
progress is one of thought. The record of the 
changes which take place in the opinions of 


mankind, and especially in their apprehension 
7 





* Thunder and Lightning. By W. pz Fonvie.ur. 
Translated from the French and edited by T. L. Purr- 
son. Illustrated. The Wonders of Optics. By F. 
Mation. Translated from the French and edited by 
Cuarres W. Qutx. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co, 


Bat | 


| is quite another thing. 


| man’s idea. 


and employment of forces of nature before un- 
recognized, is far more imporiant than the story 
of changes in dynasties and political boundaries. 
The princes of the world are its inventor®; the 
council chambers of the world its laboratories. 
Since 1850 Messrs. Gould and Lincoln have 
published each year a record of scientific dis- 
covery for the year preceding. ‘That of 1869 is 
now before us.* We welcome it rather because 
it is the only book of its kind than because it is 
remarkably well executed ; rather because it has 
no competitor than because it defies competition. 
It is a work of the scissors. It is composed of 
selections, on the whole wisely made, and gath- 
ered from a wide circle of papers and periodic- 
als; is, in short, a scientific scrap-book, pre- 
pared by a gentleman who has evidently great 
facilities and good aptitude for his task. We 
can not but think that he would make a more 
valuable work if, out of the materials thus gath- 
ered, he would construct a book which might 
serve the purpose of an annual cyclopedia. 
Such a work would be no less valuable for refer- 
ence; would be more valuable for popular use. 
The reader, however, whose scientific enthusi- 
asm enables him to do this work of digestion for 
himself, will find, in a compact space and in a 
useful form, the materials provided by Dr. Knee- 
land. 


Wuoever, having learned in school to read 
Racine and Corneille, or having mastered the ex- 
ercises in Ollendorf, imagines that he is ac- 
quainted with the French language, finds how 
woefully he is mistaken the moment he lands on 
the shores of France. He can perhaps read the 
French newspaper. He can make his wants 
known to the French inn-keeper. But he is star- 
tled by the discovery that in order to conversa- 
tion it is essential that on@ should be able to re- 
ceive as well as to communicate ideas. He can 
express himself tolerably well, but he can by no 
possibility understand any thing that is said to 
him. The more perplexed he is the more ex- 
citable grows the Frenchman, in the vain endeay- 


| or to explain a short and simple sentence by long 


and complicated ones. To learn what ideas cer- 
tain appearances on a printed page convey is one 
thing; to learn what ideas certain sounds convey 
Even if the traveler has 
exercised himself in translating the spoken as 
well as the written word he is still at a loss; for 
it is impossible for him to go through the dou- 
ble mental process required in first converting 
the Frenchman’s words into English, and then 
from the translated phrase receiving the French- 
In other words, no one has learned 
a language until he has learned to think in it, 
The words must convey not other words, but 


words, but directly, This principle, which un- 
derlies all true linguistic attainment, M. Marcel 
elucidates in his little treatise.t The book is 
valuable as an introduction to the study of any 
language. The employment of its principles, con- 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art, for 1869. Edited by Samvex 
Kyeriaxp, A.M.,M.D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 

t The Study of Languages brought back to its True 
Principles ; or, The Art of Thinking in a Foreign Lan- 
guage. ByC.Manrcet. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co, 
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sciously or unconsciously, is indispensable to the 
true acquisition of any language. Their practi- 
cal application would materially modify present 
methods of study. 
ed upon them would be an invaluable addition to 
our school literature. In our own household we 
have for several months employed these princi- 
ples with marked success. We have devoted 
half an hour a day, not to studying French gram- | 
mar, nor to converting French words into En- | 
glish or English into French, but in connecting 
first the familiar objects in the room, and then 
the familiar phrases of our daily life, with the 
French words which designate them. Our pro- 
gress is slow but sure; and our children always 
call for a continuance of the lesson when the 
half hour is over. 


Tue New Illustrated Hand-Book of Phrenol- | 
ogy and Physiognomy (S. R. Wells, New York) | 
will not enhance the reputation of phrenology as 
a science. It can not be implicitly followed by 
those who really desire to learn how to read 
character upon phrenological principles. It is 
an admirably constructed text-book for those 
who are already satisfied that Mr. Wells is the 
great intellectual light of the nineteenth century. 
Phrenology is not yet a science. Some day it 
will be. Meanwhile thoughtful men can sift out 
from such books as this some facts to guide them 
in what, after all, must be the basis of their stud- 
ies—independent observation. That character | 
may be read by a study of form and figure no | 
candid and careful observer of men can doubt. 
But Mr. Wells's charts do not afford an infallible 
measurement of mental and moral calibre. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Ir is not without emotion that we read Dr. | 
Barnes’s* affecting fargwell to his host of read- | 
ers. For nearly forty years he has carried on a 
double work, either portion of which is usually | 
considered enough to task the energies of an or- | 
dinary man. He has been a pastor—most of the | 
time of a large and influential parish in the city 
of Philadelphia. 
position as a representative clergyman in his own 
denomination. He has given to the public sev- 
eral important contributions to the theological 
literature of the age. He has lived through an 
era of intense theological conflict, and taken an 
active part in it. At the same time he has pre- 
pared and published a series of volumes which | 
have proved to be, not the most erudite, but the | 


most popularly useful, of any commentary on the 
He has done this far more | 


sacred Scriptures. 
by the power of patient assiduity than by that of | 
brilliant genius. For years the early morning | 
hours have found him at his desk studying the | 
Bible, while the city in which he lived had not | 


yet awakened from its slumbers. Neither the ex- 
citements of religious controversy nor the claims | 


of the parish have been suffered to break in upon 
these sacred hours. The results of his studies 
he has given to the public in these series of com- 
mentaries, which constitute a perpetual monu- 
ment to the value of resoluteness of purpose 
and steadiness of aim. His life-long labors are 





and Practical on the 
Apert Barnes. In three vol- 
Ill New York: Harper and 


* Notes Critical, i Raeieontor, 


Book of Psalms. 
umes. Vols. IL an 
Brothers. 


A series of text-books found- | 


He has occupied a prominent | 


brought to a fitting close by his commentary on 
the Psalms, which we can not better describe 
than by saying that it possesses the character- 
istic features of his other kindred works. Of its 
kind we know nothing better. Those who al- 
ready possess his Notes on other parts of the 
Bible will be sure to add these volumes to their 
library. Those who are often perplexed by prac- 
tical difficulties in their reading of the Psalms 
will find many of those difficulties cleared away 
by the application of practical common - sense, 
aided by ripe scholarship. They will not be 
charmed by the coruscations of a poetic imag- 
ination, nor perplexed by the fantastic conceits 
of one whose scholastic life has been passed in 
the smoky atmosphere of German literature. 


Batn’s Moral Science* and Dr. Hopkins’s 
Law of Love and Love as a Lawt appear before 
the American public nearly simultaneously. 

| ‘They advocate substantially the same doctrine, 
though with different language. Each main- 
tains that the idea of obligation is not an ulti- 
mate idea. Each insists that man must ascer- 
tain the true end of his being, and consciously 
pursue it. Each insists that the choice of the 
ultimate end determines the character. Each 
maintains that the good of others is the true end 

| of our being. 
Here they part company. Bain recognizes 
| only human well-being; Hopkins maintains that 
our choice of God as the ultimate = is the su- 
preme and final end of our life. Each of these 
treatises possesses its own peculiar value. The 
work of Bain is chiefly useful as a compendium 
of history. The first part, in which he discusses 
the theory of ethics, is contained in less than fif- 
ty pages. The second part, in which he gives 
| an account of ethical systems, from the age of 
Socrates to the present day, occupies over three 
| hundred pages. Dr. Hopkins’ s work disposes of 
the history of ethical systems in an introductory 
| chapter. “The rest of his book is devoted to an 
original discussion of Moral Philosophy, in two 
parts, in the first of which he elucidates the law 
of love as the theory of morals, in the latter of 
| which he applies it to the discussion of practical 
| questions. His work is written in a clear and 
It does not require an acquaint- 


simple style. 
ance with the technical terms of the schools to 
comprehend it. It brings Moral Science more 
thoroughly in accord with the teachings of the 
New Testament than any other work in the lan- 
| guage. Its author, though evidently familiar 
with the works of other scholars, has drawn more 
from the teachings of Jesus Christ than from 
| those of Socrates, Aristotle, Smith, Paley, or 
| Kant. His book is thoroughly American in tone 
and in the topics which he discusses, and no less 
| thoroughly Christian in the spirit with which it 
is imbued. It deserves to become, as it doubt- 
less will, a most popular text-book for our schools 
and colleges. 


Ir is not necessary for us to concur with the 
Edinburgh Daily Review in declaring of Rev. 


* Moral Science: a Compendium of Ethics. By 
Auexanprr Bary. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
t The Law of Love and Love as a Law; or, Moral 

a A. Theoretical and Practical. By Mank Hor- 
i= = D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner and 











John Ker’s sermons* that there is nothing su- 
perior to them in the language in order to com- 
mend them very cordially. ‘To the reader they 
possess a peculiar value in that they lack that 
declamatory style which seems to be essential to 
the greatest popular success of the spoken dis- 
course, and that they contain many hidden beau- 
ties which a careless hearer would be sure to 
miss, but which the attentive reader can not fail 
to profit by—beauties less of verbal felicity than 
of subtle thought. These sermons are what is 
commonly known as Evangelical in sentiment. 
They are neither doctrinal on the one hand nor 
merely ethical on the other, but traverse the more 
difficult ground of spiritual experience. Less 
philosophical than those of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, less stirring than those of Spurgeon, less po- 
etic than those of Guthrie, less subtle than those 
of Robertson, they possess something of the 
qualities of each. 


The Empty Crib, by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler 
(Robert Carter and Brothers, New York), is an 
affecting memorial by one of the most popular 
religious speakers and writers of the day of one 
of his own children. It is characterized by that 
delicacy of taste which imbues almost every thing 
which issues from Mr. Cuyler’s pen. It will 
prove a blessed visitor in many a home where 
the crib is empty and the heart is overfull. The 
Blessed Dead, by Rev. E. H. Bickersteth (from 
the same publishers), is a little tract in which the 
author undertakes to afford an answer to the 
question of his title-page, ‘‘ What does Scrip- 
ture reveal of the estate and employments of the 
blessed dead and of the risen saints?” and in 
which, eschewing all philosophical and imagina- 


tive conceits, he confines himself to gathering the | 


testimony of Scripture upon this subject, upon 
which, however, the Scripture has really but 
very little testimony to give. 


Dr. Spracue, after an interval of several 
years, issues a new volume of the Annals of the 
American Pulpit (Robert Carter and Brothers, 
New York). 
of leading clergymen of the Lutheran, Reform 
Dutch, Associate, Associate Reformed, and Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churches. The value of 
this work has been already recognized by the re- 
ception which has been accorded to it by the dif- 
ferent denominations. It will unquestionably be 
highly esteemed by the friends of those whose 
names find a place in its pages. But for gen- 
eral reading it would have been far more valua- 
ble had its author wrought out with care bio- 
graphical sketches giving an appreciative analy- 
sis of character in one-third the space, instead 
of publishing in full and without digestion the 
materials which his assiduous research has gath- 
ered, 

POETRY. 

Or the second volume of Browning's Ring and 
the Book (Fields, Osgood, and Co.) we have little 
to say in addition to what we have already said 
of the first volume. It contains, what we regard 
as the best portion of the entire work, the story 
of Pompilla, the murdered wife and mother, as 





*The Day-Dawn and the Rain, and other Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. Jonn Ker, Glasgow, Scotland. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
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| told by herself; the pleadings of the lawyers, 
which are more interesting as a study of the fo- 
rensic eloquence of the seventeenth century than 
for any intrinsic wit or wisdom; the Pope's judg- 
ment, which constitutes a striking study of char- 
acter; and the dying speech of Guido. Like its 
| companion volume it abounds with rich, forcible, 
| and striking passages, and contains some power- 
ful analyses of character and pictures of ancient 
life, but elaborates a short story to a degree that 
| will tax the patience of ordinary readers. 


The Planet ; a Song of a Distant World, by 
Larry Best, is a story of one who, by aid of the 
Muses, flees the pomps and vanities of this wick- 

|ed world to seek unsullied bliss and purity in a 
distant planet, only to find himself disappointed 
in his anticipations, and preceded in his visit by 
the sin and suffering which he hoped to escape. 
The story of the conflict there between vice and 

virtue fills the remainder of his pages. The book 
| possesses some merit. Portions of it are char- 
| acterized by true poetic feeling and expression. 
The numbers are smooth and flowing. But our 
own earth abounds with a sufficient number of 
such conflicts to render it quite unnecessary to 

} " ’ 

|search for them in another planet, and Larry 
| Best will do well, in his next endeavor, to seek 
| a less ambitious theme. 

The Voices of Nature, by Lansing B. Hall, 
disarms the critic by the fact that it is the work 
of one who has been blind from infancy. It is 
impossible to read his autobiographical introduc- 
tion without feeling one’s heart warm toward 
|him, From its perusal we turn to his simple 
| lyrics as to the utterances of a personal friend. 

A peculiar interest attaches to them. They dis- 
close to us how voiceful nature is to the blind. 
We are almost startled to perceive how much 
his ears hear, and his fingers feel, as he sings 
of the winds, the rain-drops, the forest, and the 
| flowers. It is certain that Mr. Hall without 
|eyes sees more in nature than most men see 
| with them. 


It embraces biographical notices | 


| ‘Tue Harpers publish an admirable little col- 
| lection of School Lyrics ; or Sacred Hymns for 
| Devotional Exercises in Schools. The hymns 
| are all adapted for singing, which is more than 
jcan be said of some more pretentious collec- 

tions. The metrical trash which disgraces so 
|many of our Sabbath-school collections, and 
| which renders our revival hymnology so odious 

to cultivated taste, is carefully excluded. The 

book, which is about the size of the collection 
| issued during the war under the auspices of the 
| Christian Commission, would be no less serv- 
|iceable for the family circle and the prayer- 
| meeting than for the school-room. 


D. APPLETON AND Co. continue their publica- 

| tion of the Globe edition of the poets by issuing 

in single volumes the Works of Thomas Campbell 

and Henry Kirke White. We have already had 

| occasion to commend this publication as possess- 

ing the three requisites of a popular edition—clear 
type, convenient size, and reasonable price. 


TRAVELS. 


| Amone the reminiscences of our childhood is 
|a very distinct recollection of a series of winter 
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evenings aunt around the blazing fire of our New 
England home, fascinated by the story of Cap- 


tain Cook's voyages, read aloud by one of our | 


elders for the benefit of our family circle. Since 
that day books of travel have multiplied more 
rapidly than readers. English and American 
tourists are found in every part of the civilized 
globe. ‘They travel always with their pen, often 
with their pencil in hand. They not only bring 
to our fireside the various countries of Europe, 
they carry us with them into wilds which only 
courageous adventure can penetrate. Living- 
stone, Speke, and Du Chaillu have familiarized 
us with Africa. Kane, Hayes, and Hall have 
carried us into the ice and snows of the polar re- 
gions. J. Ross Browne has transported us into 
the yet inhospitable wilds of our own continent. 
Paez and Bishop have recently opened to us 
South America. Asia and Oceanica have hith- 
erto been almost unknown regions. But while 
American commerce is opening to us the one, 
American science has penetrated the other. Pro- 
fessor Bickmore’s Zravels in the East Indian 


Archipelago* deserves to take rank among the | 


foremost books of its kind as the work of a pio- 
neer tourist. 

His story commences on the 19th of April, 
1865, fifty miles east of Christmas Island, on his 
way to the Strait of Sunda. It includes the nar- 
ration of a year of scientific research among the 
volcanic islands of the Chinese Sea. It abounds 
not only in scientific information, such as will 


render it valuable to the savant, but also in re- | 


markable adventures, which render it more inter- 
esting than many a romance to the general read- 
er; while to both savant and general reader it 
possesses that peculiar attraction which belongs 


to a work that opens to us a hitherto substan- | 


tially unknown land and introduces us to a new 
world. The book comes to us with the warm 
indorsement of the English public, and has al- 
ready given to its author entrance to the select | 
circle of the Royal Geographical Society. 
elegantly issued, and accompanied by two valua- 
ble maps and some admirable illustrations. 


Letters of a Sentimental Idler, by H. H. Leech 
(D. Appleton and Co.), describes the author's | 
travels in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. The title affords the reader a very fair 
description of the book. It is dreamy, some- 
times to the point of diffuseness. It is invested | 


with a personality which affords some measure | 
The | 


of freshness to a very hackneyed theme. 
author has been criticised for his egotism, but it 
is his egotism which gives the book its interest. 


In our March Number we called our readers’ 
attention to Dr. Nevius’s ‘‘ China and the Chi- 
nese.” A companion volume to it is Our Life in 
China, by Helen C. Nevius, his wife (Robert 
Carter and Brothers). 
husband’s volume, containing less information 
concerning the Celestials and the Celestial Em- 
pire, it is marked by a greater personality, and 
is more readable in style. To the student of 
China it is not so valuable. As a woman's book 


abcut a land where women have rarely penetra- 


ted, it has a peculiar value of its own. 

“ Travels in sin the East Indian Archipelago. | By Ar. 
— Broxmore, M.A. New Yor ‘Apple i 
an a, 


It is | 


Less compact than her | 


| ROMANCE. 

Leypo.pt AnD Ho tt give us the Fisher Maid 
en, by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, and Sever and 
Francis publish Arne, by the same author, 
He is a Norwegian. His stories are simple 
prose idyls of Norwegian life. To read them 
carries one into the midst of Norway, and makes 
him at home with its peasant population. The 
opening chapter of the ‘‘ Fisher Maiden” gives 
one a truer conception of the Norwegian village 
than pa book of travels could do. In truth, 
there are few persons who would see with their 
own eyes what they can see through Bjornson’s. 
It is a positive delight to read such quiet stories 
of true home life after the sensational novels with 
which we are afflicted of late years. Bjérnson 
is a real genius—the originator of a new school 
of literature in his own land. His books have 
already traveled through the continent of Eu- 
rope. They are translated, we believe by the 


author himself, into German, French, and En- 
glish. 
| 


They will become popular in America. 


| Leypotpr anp Hotz also publish from En- 
glish sheets The Gain of a Loss. The incidents 
| of the story are almost as ancient as English lit- 
| erature, and the common property of writers who 
have neither the capacity to invent nor yet the 
literary knowledge to select wisely. There is 
a mysterious changing of infants; a consequent 
defrauding of the rightful heir; an identification 
by a birth-mark; an interception of lovers’ let- 
ters, of course by a Jesuit priest; an imprison- 
ment of the hero in Indian wars; an Indian 
| princess who falls madly in love with him, re- 
leases him from his captivity, and follows his 
fortunes; and, finally, a happy dénouement be- 
fore the fall of the curtain. But for all that the 
characters are so drawn and the story is so told 
that it is saved from being commonplace, and 
only lacks a reasonable amount of originality in 
| the plot to be really fresh and good. 
| HARPER AND Broruers publish Phineas Finn, 
the Irish Member, and Part I. of He Knew he 
was Right, both by Anthony Trollope. The for- 
|mer is admirably illustrated by Millais. Both 
| of them possess the characteristic feature of Mr. 
| Trollope'’s writings—truth. Perhaps no author 
| giv es the American reader a more correct picture 
| of English society in its average aspect. The 
| portraits of Thackeray are too often the carica- 
tures of a satirist; those of Dickens the ideal 
heads of a poet—whose poetry, however, is that 
of real life; those of Trollope the limnings of 
| one who only paints what he sees. 


The Chaplet of Pearls, by the author of ‘‘ The 
| Heir of Redcliff” (D. Appleton and Co.), is a 
story of the sixteenth century. The scene is laid 
im France. The plot turns upon the struggles 
between the Catholic King and his Protestant 
subjects, It would be called, we suppose, an his- 
torical romance. But there is so little history 
anc so much romance that whether the former is 
correct or not is of little consequence, since the 
latter is unquestionably interesting. The plot is 
well conceived, the incidents, albeit somewhat 
| melodramatic, are striking, the descriptions good, 
}and the reader is carried by the current of the 
-| story with a velocity which forbids him from crit- 
| icising in detail. 





MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tales from Alsace (Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers, New York) consists of a series of traditions 
and legends translated from the German. They 
carry us back to the days of the Reformation 
and to the land of legends, and are imbued with 
that genuine religious spirit which belongs to 
the age and country of Luther, and which has 
rendered the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg Cotta 
Family” the most delightful of religious romances. 
It is an admirable book for the Sunday-school 
library, and a valuable addition to our light re- 
ligious literature for Sunday reading. 


Madame de Staél, by Amely Bolte (G. P. 
Putnam and Son, New York), is also a transla- 
tion from the German. It is an historical novel 
of the order which Miss Muhlbach has rendered 
so popular, in which romance and history are so 
skillfully blended that no chemical analysis can 
discriminate between them. 


Napoleonic era. This imaginary story of her 
life introduces us to Necker, Voltaire, Madame 
de Genlis, Rousseau, the First Napoleon, and oth- 
er literary and political lights of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The interest of the 
book lies chiefly in the graphic portraiture which 
it affords of these personages, and of the times 
in which they lived. 


Fairy Tales from Gold Land, by May Went- 
worth (A. Roman and Co., San Francisco), con- 


Madame de Staél | 
was a sort of literary sun in Paris during the} 
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tains some stories that are good and some that 
are not so good, and differs from other similar 
collections only in the fact that the scenes of 
many of its stories are laid in California. 


From D. Appleton and Co. we receive three 
bound volumes of Waverley Novels, in continua- 
tion of their popular edition; five volumes, in 
paper, of Marryat’s Works ; with new editions 
of Phenixiana and The Tin Trumpet. Their 
duplicate publication of Waverley in cloth and 
paper, in clear though fine type, places that En- 
glish classic within the reach of almost every 
body. 


Five Weeks in u Balloon, by Jules Verne (D 
Appleton and Co. ), is, or pretends to be, a trans- 
| lation of a French burlesque on English books 
of African travel. It purports to describe the 
adventures of Dr. Ferguson and his companions 
in an aerial voyage across the continent of Afri- 
ca. It claims to be accurate in its description 
of the country and its inhabitants, but purely 
imaginary in its narration of incidents and ad- 
ventures. ‘The interest of the book lies in the 
air of sober reality with which the most impos- 
sible of events are narrated, and in its opening 
chapters reminds us a little of the veracious re- 
ports of the transactions of the Pickwick Club, 
which the pen of Dickens has rendered im- 
mortal. 








Hoanthly Record of Current Guents. 


UNITED STATES. 


CFE Record closes on the 31st of March. 
On that day was consigned to earth all 


that was mortal of James Harrer. Of him the 
Editors of the Magazine will speak on a future 
occasion, 

At noon of the 4th of March the administra- 
tion of President Johnson and the existence of 
the Fortieth Congress came to an end. Presi- 
dent Johnson put forth a farewell address to the 
people, in which he set forth and vindicated the 
course of his administration. 

The Forty-first Congress assembled at noon 
of the 4th. Of the Senators elect and qualified 
there are 66, of whom 56 are classed as Repub- 
licans, and 10 as Democrats. In the House there 
are 210 Representatives, of whom 170 are Re- 
publicans, and 70 Democrats. But Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, and New Hampshire had 
not then chosen Representatives; and Mississip- 
pi, Texas, and Virginia, not having been recon- 
structed, were without Representatives. When 
all these vacancies are filled the ratio of the two 
parties will not be essentially altered. When 
the new Congress assembled, Mr. Colfax, as 
Vice-President, took the chair in the Senate, ex 
officio, He had just received the unanimous 
thanks of the House for his able and impartial 
course as its Speaker. In the House Mr. James 
G. Blaine, of Maine, Republican, was chosen as 
Speaker, receiving 136 votes, against 57 cast for 
Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, Democrat. 

The formal inauguration of General Grant as 


President took place shortly after noon. Con- 
trary to precedent the retiring President was not 
present. The inaugural address of the new Pres- 
ident was looked upon as foreshadowing the 
course of his administration. We give textually 
the leading paragraphs of this Inaugural : 


I have taken the oath of office without mental reser- 
vation, and with the determination to do, to the best 
of my ability, all that it requires of me. 

On all leading questions agitating the public mind I 
will always express my views to Congress, and urge 
them according to my judgment, and, when I think it 
advisable, will exercise the constitutional privilege of 
interposing a veto to defeat measures which I oppose. 
But all laws will be faithfully executed whether they 
meet my approval or not. I shall on all subjects have 
a policy to reeommend—none to enforce against the 
will of the people. 

The country having just emerged from a great re- 
bellion, many questions will come before it for settle- 
ment in the next four years which preceding Admin- 
istrations have never had to deal with. In meetin 
these it is desirable that they should be appreciate 
calmly, without prejudice, hate, or sectional pride, 
remembering that the greatest gond to the greatest 
number is the object to be attained. All laws to se- 
cure this end will receive my best efforts for their en- 
forcement. 

A great debt has been contracted in securing to us 
and our posterity the Union. The payment of this, 
} piomyel and interest, as well as the return to a specie 
asis as soon as it can be accomplished without ma- 
| terial detriment to the debtor class, or to the country 

at large, must be provided for. To protect the na- 
tional honor, every dollar of the Government indebt- 
edness should be paid in gold, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract. 
How the public debt is to be paid, or specie pay- 
ments resumed, is not so important as that a plan 
| should be adopted and acquiesced in. A united de- 
| termination to do is worth more than divided coun- 
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sels upon the method of doing. Legislation on this 
subject may not be necessary now, nor even advisa- 
ble; but it will be when the civil law is more fully re- 
stored in all parts of the country, and trade resumes 
its wonted channels, It will be my endeavor to exe- 
cute all laws in good faith, to collect all revenues as- 
sessed, and to have them properly disbursed. I will, 
to the best of my ability, appoint to office only those 
who will carry out this design. 

In regard to foreign policy, I would deal with na- 
tions as equitable law requires individuals to deal with 
each other, and I would protect the law-abiding citi- 
zen, whether of native or of foreign birth, wherever 
his rights are jeopardized, or the flag of our country 
floats. I would respect the rights of all nations, de- 
manding equal respect for our own. If others depart 
from this rule in their dealings with us, we may be 
compelled to follow their precedent. 

The proper treatment of the original occupants of 
this land—the Indians—is one deserving of careful 
consideration. I will favor any course toward them 
which tends to their civilization, christianization, and 
ultimate citizenship. 

The question of suffrage is one which is likely to 

tate the public so Jong as a portion of the citizens 
of the nation are excluded frora its privileges in any 
State. It seems to me very desirable that this ques- 
tion should be settled now, aud I entertain the hope 
and express the desire that it may be by the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


On the 5th the President sent to the Senate 
his nominations for Cabinet officers. These were 
at once confirmed. But it was soon discovered 
that Alexander T. Stewart, named as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was rendered ineligible by a law 
passed eighty years ago, excluding from this of- 
fice any person engaged in trade or commerce. 
This law, which no one seemed to remember, 
was in force. Mr. Stewart is one of the most 
prominent merchants of the country. The Pres- 


ident, in a special message, urged Congress to 
remove in this case the disability imposed by the 
law. Congress failed to act upon this suggestion, 


and the disability remained. Mr. Stewart could 
not at brief notice absolutely retire from his great 
business; but he proposed to transfer the large 
profits accruing from it to him to the hands of 
trustees, to be by them devoted to benevolent 
purposes, and to be placed wholly beyond his 
control, These profits would probably in four 
years amount to several millions of dollars. But, 
upon proper consultation, it was concluded that 
this course would not remove the technical dis- 


| The construction of the chief standing com- 
| mittees has a great influence upon the course of 
| legislation. In the Senate the changes are few: 
Sumner remains at the head of the Committee of 
| Foreign Relations ; Chandler, Commerce ; Came- 
ron, Agriculture; Wilson, Military Affairs; 
| Grimes, Naval Affairs ; Trumbull, Judiciary ; 
| Ramsay, Public Lands ; Howe, Claims ; Willey, 
| Patents; Howard, Pacific Railroad ; Drake, 
| Education; Conkling, Revision of the Laws; 
| Cragin, Expenses of the Senate; Fessenden, 
|} succeeding Morrill, Appropriations; Anthony, 
| Printing ; Morton, succeeding Sprague, Manu- 
| factures; Harlan, succeeding Henderson, Jn- 
| dian Affairs ; Edmunds, succeeding Van Win- 
kle, Pensions. 
In the House, the chairmen of the chief com- 
| mittees are: Schenck, Ways and Means; Dawes, 
Appropriations ; Garfield, Banking and Cur- 
rency; Hotchkiss, Reorganization of the Civil 
Service ; Stokes, Ninth Census ; Washburn (of 
| Massachusetts), Claims; Dixon, Commerce; 
| Julian, Public Lands ; Farnsworth, Post- Offices ; 
| Morrell, Manufactures; Wilson, Agriculture ; 
| Clark, Indian Affairs; Logan, Military Af- 
Sairs ; Bingham, Judiciary ; Boyd, Revolutionary 
Claims ; Scofield, Naval Affairs ; Banks, For- 
eign Affairs; Cullom, Territories ; Ingersoll, 
| Roads and Canals; Ferris, Mines and Mining ; 
| Dockery, Freedman’s A ffairs ; Arnell, Education 
|and Labor; Poland, Revision of Laws. 
| The Public Credit Bill, an abstract of which 
| was given in our last Record, was ‘‘ pocketed” 
by President Johnson, having been presented to 
| him almost at the close of the last Congress. It 
| was again passed, and approved by President 
Grant, the section legalizing contracts payable 
| specifically in gold Being omitted, for the reason 
| that recent judicial decisions fully recognize the 
| validity of such contracts, without special legis- 
lation. ——A bill designed to equalize the distri- 
| bution of the currency furnished by the National 
| Banks has passed the Senate. Its essential pro- 
| visions are: This currency shall be restricted to 
| $300,000,000, one half to be apportioned among 
| the States in the ratio of their population; the 
| other half in the ratio of taxable property. In 


ability, and the nomination of Mr. Stewart was States where the present issues exceed the legal 
withdrawn. —Mr. Elihu B. Washburne had been | proportion, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
nominated and confirmed as Secretary of State. | call upon banks to redeem and withdraw their 
He withdrew upon the ground that his health | proportion of the excess. It is also provided 
would not permit him to discharge the duties of | that banks located in States where there is an 


that office. General J. M. Schofield, Secretary 
of War during the last months of Mr. Johnson’s 
administration, was nominated and confirmed for 
that position. It was understood, however, that 
his acceptance of the office was merely tempo- 
rary, and that he wished, as soon as convenient, 
to resume his post in the regular army. He re- 
signed a few days later.—The vacancies created 
by the resignations of Messrs. Stewart, Wash- 
burne, and Schofield were at once filled, and the 
Cabinet, as finally constituted, stood as follows : 


Secretary of State. Hamilton Fish, of New York. 
Secretary of the Treasury. George 8. Boutwell, of 


Massachusetts. 

s of War. John A. Rawlins, of Illinois. 

—- of the Navy. Adolph E. Borie, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Secretary of the Interior. Jacob D. Cox, of Ohio. 
ww aster-General, John A.J. Cresswell, of Mary- 


Attorney-General. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, 


|excess may, under proper regulations, transfer 
| their places of business to States in which there 
is a deficiency. The Tenure-of-Office Law 
|has at length been disposed of. The House 
voted to repeal absolutely; the Senate refused 
to concur, but made some important modifica- 
|tions. A Committee of Conference was called 
for, and a bill agreed upon, ostensibly an amend- 
ment, but really almost a repeal. It provides, in 
substance, that during a recess of the Senate the 
| President may ‘‘suspend” any officer contempla- 
ted in the bill, and appoint another person to fill 
| his place. When the Senate meets the President 
must present a nomination for the office, and if 
the Senate then refuse to concur, the President 
| shall, as soon as possible, nominate another per- 
son. The bill as agreed upon by the Committee 
| was passed in the Senate by 42 to 8, and in the 


| House by 108 to 67. 


| In accordance with the law for reorganizing 





the army, the regular infantry are consolidated | 
into twenty-five regiments. The ranking offi- 

cers in each regiment are Colonel, Lieutenant- 

Colonel, and Major. We give a list of these 

officers. Most of them rank as Generals in the | 
yolanteer service. Not a few of these men will | 
be recognized as having performed great and | 
often brilliant services during the late war : 

Colonels :—Robert C. Buchanan, Samuel W. Craw- 
ford, George W. Getty, Franklin F. Flint, Nelson A. 
Miles, William B. Hazen, John Gibbon, James V. 
Bomford, John H. King, Henry B, Clitz, Alvan C. 
Gillem, Orlando B. Willcox, Philip R. de Trobriand, 
Charles 8S. Lovell, Oliver L. Shepherd, Galusha Penny- 
packer, Thomas L. Crittenden, Thomas H. Ruger, 
Charles H. Smith, George Sykes, George Stoneman, 
David 8. Stanley, Jefferson C. Davis, Ronald 8. 
M‘Kenzie, Joseph A. Mower. 

Lieutenant-Colonels :—Pinckney Lugenbeel, Thomas 
C. English, John R, Brooke, Joseph H. Potter, Alex- 
ander 8S. Webb, Daniel Huston, Charles C, Gilbert, 
John R. Edie, Luther P. Bradley, Alexander M‘D. 
M‘Cook, George P. Buell, George W. Wallace, Henry 
A. Morrow, George A. Woodward, August V. Kautz, 
Robert S. Granger, Samuel B. Hayman, Emory Up- 
ton, Romeyn B. Ayres, Lewis C. Hunt, Frank Whea- 
ton, Elwell S. Otis, George Crook, Cuvier Grover, Ed- 
ward W. Hinks. : 

Majors:—Martin D. Hardin, Peter T. Swaine, Rich- 
ard I. Dodge, William M‘E. Dye, > = B. Fleming, 
James P. Roy, William H. Lewis, John D. Wilkins, 
Edwin F. Townsend, Alexander Chambers, Lyman 
Bissell, Henry R. Mizner, Robert 8S. La Motte, Mat- 
thew M. Blunt, John 8S. Mason, William Carlin, Rob- 
ert E. A. Crofton, James Van Vorst, George A. Will- 
iams, John M. Goodhue, Jos. N. G. Whistler, Alex. 
J. Dallas, Henry C. Merriam, Zenas R. Bliss, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has put forth a 
statement of the condition of the public debt up 
to Aprill. The result is that the nominal debt, 
including accrued interest, amounts to $2,636,- 
202,455. Fror this is to be deducted funds in 
the Treasury $111,005,993, leaving the absolute 
debt $2,525,196,421. The apparent diminu- 
tion during the month has been $2,573,039, to 
which should be added $2,915,320 in bonds, is- 
sued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, which 
form really no part of the public debt. Putting 
these two items together, the actual reduction of 
the public debt during the month amounts to 
$5,507,359. The Secretary adds that had the 
report been delayed, as formerly, for a week, the 
additional returns would have shown a further 
decrease in the debt of about $4,000,000. 

Some time since Mr. David A. Wells, Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, made a report in 
which he stated in substance that the necessary 
expenses of a family had increased since 1860 
about 78 per cent. ; and that wages for unskilled 
mechanical labor had increased about 50 per 
cent., and for skilled labor about 60 per cent. 
Exception was taken to this statement, espe- 
cially by Hon. William D. Kelley, in a speech 
delivered in the House of Representatives on 
the 4th of February. Mr. Kelley said that this 
statement was not correct; but that ‘‘the cost of 
the necessaries of life was not more than 50 per 
cent. higher than in 1860, while skilled labor is 
now immeasurably more fully employed at an 
advance of from 80 to 100 per cent. over the 
wages of that year.” 

Mr. Wells, in an elaborate letter, undertakes 
to justify the statements made in his report, bas- 
ing his justification upon an immense number 
of statements furnished from many parts of the 
country, mainly from the manufacturing regions. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





He azsumes that the Government buys to the 
best advantage, and the prices which it has paid 
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at different periods is a fair measure of the rel- 
ative cost. In 1860 the Commissary-General 
paid for flour $6 77; in 1868 $12 72—an in- 
crease of 88 per cent. In the various articles of 
household use, such as flour, meats, vegetables, 
wood, coal, clothing, and the like, the increase 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1869, 
was from 36 to 166 per cent., the average being 
a little more than 90. Of the most important 
item of rent Philadelphia is taken as a fair sam- 
le. Here, of 26 houses, assumed to be fair ex- 
amples of those occupied by working-men, the 
rents in 1860 were $382; in 1869 $882—an in- 
crease of more than 130 per cent. 

Taking into account all the figures given by 
Mr. Wells, we think that the man who in 1860 
received $15 a week would require in 1869 $25 
to enjoy practically the same amount of comfort ; 
end to do this he must economize in the article 
of rent. That is, whi'e being as well clothed 
and fed, he must have less space fot a home; 
for rents have increased more largely than any 
other thing. 

The prices paid for labor can be given only ap- 
proximately. Those paid on the Treasury ex- 
tension at Washington may be taken as a sam- 
ple. Skilled labor gained from 50 to 75 per 
cent. advance; unskilled 40; the average being 
58.—Mr. Wells gives many reports from great 
manufacturing establishments. In some the ad- 
vance in wages is small, in others larger; but 
the general result seems to us to be that in 1869 
working-men are quite as fully employed as in 
1860; and that upon the whole the condition of 
working people in the manufacturing districts of 
the United States is not less favorable than it 
was in 1860. In the agricultural regions we 
think it decidedly more favorable. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The revolution in Mexico against President 
Juarez appears to have failed. The rebels under 
Negrete have been defeated by Alatorre, the rev- 
olutionary chief barely escaping with his life. 
The severest penalties have been visited upon the 
rebels. 

In Cuba the revolution still progresses, though 
it has not yet been able to establish for itself a 
provisional seat of government. General Lesca, 
starting from Nuevitas, has succeeded in march- 
ing through the interior to Puerto Principe, and 
has raised the siege of that place. He suffered 
all along the march from the insurgents who op- 
posed him in the mountain defiles and inflicted 
upon him severe punishment. Early in March 
over three hundred political prisoners were ban- 
ished by the Spanish authorities to Fernando Po, 
an island on the western coast of Africa. The 
Cuban revolutionists have decreed the immediate 
and unconditional abolition of slavery. General 
Dulce, the Spanish commander, on the 24th of 
March issued a proclamation asserting that the 
insurrection had already been mastered in the 
interior; but in order that no assistance might 
be rendered to it from abroad, he decreed that 
‘*The vessels that may be captured in Spanish 
waters, or on the free seas adjacent to the Island 
of Cuba, with cargoes of men, arms, and muni- 
tions, or such materials as in any manner what- 
ever may contribute to abet or encourage the in- 
surrection in this province, irrespective of their 


| point of departure or destination, and after ex- 
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amination of their papers and register, will be 
considered de facto enemies to the integrity of 
our territory, and treated as pirates, in accord- 
ance with the naval ordinances. The persons 
who may be thus captured will be immediately 
shot. 


EUROPE. 


| ingly confess, thoroughly healthy one. German, 
| will continue to develop her strength under the 
| egis of the North German Confederation, and 
| German disunion, formerly the cause of so much 
| Scorn, will cease. Have confidence in the future. 
for a disturbance of this peace is not to be thought 
of. I have made peace with Prussia, and as an 
honorable man I will keep it honestly and frank- 


Before the British Parliament, which met in | ly, and therefore I can not approve of the in- 
December last, was three months old, the deaths | trigues of a party that daily preaches the separa. 
of five peers and five members of the House of | tion of Saxony from the North German Confed- 
Commons were recorded.—On the evening of |} eration and the restoration of the old state of 
March 1 Mr, Gladstone moved the introduction | things, thus giving itself the appearance of dis. 
of his bill to disestablish the Irish Church, to | covering the secret and selfish aims of the Saxon 
make provision for its temporalities, and to dis-| Government. ‘This party holds thoroughly mis- 
— . oe oop 8 St. —— at wen ¢ ae ee er se. of view vast- 
nooth. e followed up his motion with a speech! | ly different from that of the Government. The 
The bill, he said, ios dnieeiiied to go into effect | restoration of the old state of things, gentlemen, 
after January 1, 1871. A commission would be | is in Germany an impossibility.” 
appointed § period of ten years to guard the | In Spain the Constituent Cortes on the 24 

roperty of the Church. The bill would result | committed to fifteen members the task of draft- 
In ee abolition of the rights of bishops to the | ing a Constitution, to define the rights and lib- 
peerage. Provision was made for the clergy, | erties of citizens and submit a form of govem- 
who would receive life-annuities. Mr. Glad-| ment. The form of the Constitution submitted 
stone estimated the income of the Irish Church by this commission grants religious liberty, but 
at £700,000 per annum; its capital was £16,-| retains Roman Catholicism as the State religion. 
000,000, and the charges imposed or retained by Notwithstanding the opposition of the Republic- 
this bill were £8,650,000, leaving a balance of | ans a monarchy is to be established, and, as now 
between seven and eight millions at the disposal | appears, the Duke of Montpensier, son of Louis 
of Parliament. ‘This surplus, he urged, must be Philippe, will be invited to the throne. It is 
applied to Irish purposes, and not to purposes | proposed in the draft of the law that the King 
ecclesiastical. The proposed plan was to devote | shall be chosen for life, and his heir shall attain 
it “‘to the relief of inevitable calamity and suf- | his majority at the age of eighteen, Considera- 
fering.” The bill was passed by the House on | ble disturbance has been created in Andalusia 
the night of March 23, by a vote of 368 to 250. on account of military conscription, resulting in 
——tThe following account has been issued of | great loss of life. 
In /taly the legality of the marriage of priests 
| has been argued in a remarkable case brought 
| before the Court of Appeal at Naples. The ad- 
vocate of the priest who was desirous of entering 
| into the marriage state argued that celibacy was 
erty tax, £7,281,000; Post-Office, £4,590,000 ; | in perfect contradiction to the nature of man, to 
crown lands (net), £347,000, and miscellaneous, | the Scriptures, and to the example of Christ, who 
£2,867,561, making a total income of £70,307,- | selected for his disciples and apostles married 
561. The ordinary expenditure was: the in-| men, These words of the advocate were received 
terest on debt, bonds, bills, etc., £26,495,771 | with shouts of applause and vivas, which were 
16s. 7d. ; charges on consolidated fund, £1,860,- | renewed when he went on to say that to moralize 
474 13s, 9d., and supply services, £43,820,740 | Society the priests must be moralized, and this 
7s. 9d., thus making a total of £72,176,986 | could only be accomplished by allowing their 
18s, 1d. ordinary expenditure. The expendi-| marriage. The advocate for the opposite party 
ture for fortifications under special acts was | contended for the old state of things, and pro- 
£805,000, and the total expenditure was there-| tested against any changes which would do vio- 
fore £72,981,986 18s. lence to the prejudices of the multitude. What 

The session of the North German Parliament | would be thought of a man who said mass in the 
was opened on the 4th by a pacific speech from | presence of his wife and family? ‘The Attorney- 
King William. King John of Saxony made, | General followed the advocate of the priest in a 
a few days ago, a speech to the legislative body | speech full of eloquence, and distinguished by 
of his kingdom. Saxony is, after Prussia, the | the most liberal spirit. He said he would in- 
most important member of the North German | finitely rather hold out his hand to a priest who 
Confederation, and this expression of the views | took his wife to his house than to one who took 
of the sovereign is of importance as indieating | his concubine. This speech was followed by the 
something of the fature of Germany. The king | wildest demonstrations of applause. The court 
said: ‘* You have enjoyed for two years an un-| has declared that the opposition to the priest’s 
interrupted peace, and such a one as I hope may | marriage is inadmissible, and directs that the 
continue till the latest times. ‘The old condition | ceremony shall be proceeded with according to 
ofthings has made way for a new and, as I will- | law. 


the gross public income and expenditure of | 


Great Britain in the year ended September 30, 
1868: The customs produced £22,590,000; 
the excise, £19,875,000; stamps, £9,250,000 ; 
taxes (land and assessed), £3,507,000; prop- 





Chitar’s 


HE present Number closes the Thirty-eighth | 


Volume of this Magazine, with a circula- | 


tion of about ten thousand copies more than it | 


had at the close of the Thirty-seventh. Many 
pleasantries come to us from these new subscrib- 
To them we say, persevere ; to the old, for- 


ers. 
A young lady once remarked to an 


get us not. 
individual : 
shine sun, for it always gladdens me with a 

cheerful look.” 
Dr: awer. A merry or cheerful countenance was 
always one of the things which Jeremy Taylor 
said his enemies or persecutors could not take 
from him. The Drawer stands guard against 
the gloomy and forbidding, against the mourners 
and complainers. The industrious bee does not 
complain that there are so many poisonous flow- 
ers and thorny branches in his road, but buzzes 
on, selecting the honey where he can find it, and 
passes quietly by the places where it is not. So 
doth the Drawer. 


Bishop Beckwith, of Georgia, recently made 
a visitation to the Southwestern portion of his 
diocese. ‘There being no Episcopal church in 
the town, the Methodist church was borrowed | 
for an evening service. A large concourse of 
people assembled to welcome the Bishop. The 
whites filled the interior of the building; the | 
blacks, from curiosity, flocked around the doors. 
The Bishop retired to the rear of the edifice for | 
the purpose of robing, little anticipating the ef- 
fect he was about to produce. Arrayed in his 


vestments he proceeded slowly, under the moon- | 
light, from the rear to the front of the building. 
As he turned the corner a gust of wind caught 
the flowing episcopal lawn, and expanded it like | 


outstretched wings. The darkeys constantly had | 
been subjected to the terrorism of the Ku-Klux, 
whose members, wrapped in white sheets and 
other disfigurements, had alarmed their super- 
stitious nature; therefore, on now beholding this 
strange apparition approaching them, clad in 
white, they gave a frantic yell, *‘ Ku-Klux! Ku- 
Klux!” and took to the woods. The Bishop 
preserved his gravity, entered the building, and 
held the worship; but throughout the entire 
service, and amidst the most pathetic parts of 
his sermon, the distant yells, ‘‘ Ku-Klux!” were 
heard re-echoing through the forest from the run- 
ning negroes. 


A HALF-wiTTED fellow, well known in the re- 
gion of Piqua, Ohio, came into the office of a 
gentleman of that place a few days since, and | 
mentioned the sudden death of an old and much | 
esteemed citizen. On being asked the cause of | 
the man’s death, he answered, ‘‘ Hard disease.’ 
‘* What's that?” ‘* Well, I don’t know; he was 
sittin’ on his chair, and all at once he died—and 
he never noticed it ! ” 


Tue manner in which General Sheridan has 
closed up the Indian business recalls to a West- 
ern correspondent, who was for many years con- | 
nected with our Indian affairs, a good thing said 
by a Yancton Sioux chief at a treaty council | 
held by General Harney in 1856, after he had 
thoroughly quieted the Sioux. T he General had | 


** Your countenance to me is like the | 


That is the mission of the! 


Drawer, 


just addressed the Indians, and accused them 
in severe terms of robbing and murdering the 
whites; when the chief alluded to, who was 
| called (for short) The-Man-Who-Was-Struck- 
By-The-Rhea (meaning a Rhea Indian), made a 
lengthy and apt reply, charging the whites with 
being the aggressors, in cheating and robbing the 
ignorant Indians, who, having no other mode of 
redress, were obliged to take it out in killing. 
He closed as follows: ‘You pick out poorest 
man you got, and send um up here to give us 
our goods. When agent comes here he poor; 
but he get rich. After he get rich he go ‘way, 
and ‘nother poor man come. Now there's 
g-r-e-a-t m-a-n-y white men, and there's 
thieves.” And that, we reckon, is a fair solu- 
tion of the Indian question. 


soime 


‘Tre was when the ornate in music was main- 
| ly heard only in the Roman Catholic Church, or 
| in some of the more wealthy of the Episcopal. 

That time, however, has long passed ; and in our 
| day there may be, and is, listened to in Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, and other Protestant 
| churches, music arranged from the best Roman 
| masses, or from the choicest gems of the opera. 
This matter (and, for that matter, chacun a son 
| gout) was very neatly hit recently by a worthy 
minister whose taste ran to plain song. He was 
accidentally officiating in an opulent. congrega- 
tion where the quartette choir was of the very 
first order. The ordinary announcement is, 
|‘ ‘ Let us sing the 173d hymn ;” but this outspok- 
en, homespun old gentleman, knowing the ground 
on which he stood and the audience whom he ad- 





| dressed, said, in rotund voice, looking squarely 


at the people : “* We will now listen to the sing- 
ing of the 173d hymn!” which was done with as 
much ‘‘ deportment” as could have been assumed 
by a hundred Mr. Turveydrops, with the attend- 
ant Mrs., Miss, and Master Turveys. We all 
understand it, talk as we may. 

We have a little anecdote of Faraday, which 
will be new to ninety-nine folks out of a hun- 
dred, the hundredth being he who reads the 
printed proceedings of the Royal Society, in one 
| of the latest numbers of which there is a rich 
collection of biographical facts, chiefly derived 
from the correspondence and note-books of the 
ro It appears that he and Sir Charles 

Ly ell were sent as government commissioners to 
watch the inquest upon those who died by the 
| explosion in the Haswell Colliery in 1844. Fara- 
day cross-examined the witnesses very pertinent- 
ly. Among other questions he asked how the 
rate of flow of air currents was measured? An 





’| inspector, in reply, took a pinch of gunpowder 


| from a box, as if it were snuff, and let it fall 
through the flame of a candle. His companion, 
| with a watch, noted the time that the smoke took 
to travel a certain distance. The method satis- 
fied Faraday, but he remarked on the careless 
| handling of the powder, and he asked where it 
was kept? “In a bag tightly tied.” “‘ Yes, but 
| where do you keep the bag?” “You are sitting 
| on it!” quoth the callous miner. For the well- 
| intentioned people, not being overstoc ‘ked with 
soft chairs, had given the commissioner their best 


| 
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substitute for a cushion. 


may his expostulations, which, we are mildly in- 
formed, were animated and expressive. For the 


rest of the trial he sat, unlike the Ingoldsby cob- | 


bler’s wife, without a cushion in his chair. 


ALTHOUGH ladies, as a general thing, are pro- 
verbially fond of horses, yet even with them there | 
is a limit to admiration, as was the case with a 
certain belle who turned a deaf ear to a suitor 
who possessed more bullion than brain. ‘* Look 
at him,” said she to a friend, as he passed; 
**could you marry him, even if he had a car- | 
riage and horses?” ‘‘ No, indeed,” replied the 
sympathizer; ‘‘ not if he kept a livery-stable!” 


Tue degree of interest that was taken by Dis- 


senters in the recent English elections may be | 
inferred by a remark made by Mr. Spurgeon, | 
who was scolding certain of his followers who 
declined to interfere in politics on the ground | 
that they were ‘‘not of this world.” This, he 
argued, was mere metaphor. ‘‘ You might as 
well,” he said, ‘‘ being sheep of the Lord’s, de- 
cline to eat a mutton- -chop, on the plea that it | 
would be cannibalism.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Manlius, New York, 
thus writes: A few years ago I was summoned | 
to attend the sitting of a commission of lunacy | 
at a farmer's house in a neighboring town, and 
took my liitle son with me for the sake of the 
ride. 
was administered to several persons at once. 
The little fellow observed, and drew his own 
conclusions. The other day I was saying some- 
thing about an agricultural meeting, when my 
boy spoke up: ‘‘ Father, was that an agricultural 
meeting where they passed round a Testament 
and they all smelt of it, and then sweared at it?” 


ANOTHER instance of the curious way in which 
little folks regard the customs of those with whom 
they have not been familiar. It comes from 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania: My six - year-old 
went with her grandmother to ‘dine with some 
aged “Friends,” and on her return remarked 
that “at the table, before eating, the old women 
dozed a while” (silent blessing). 


Tue Holy Father must have his little hilarity, 


now and then, as well as we heretics. Not long | 
ago he gave an example of it to a corporation of | 
bakers, who asked audience of him in order to 
remonstrate against a new and excellent public 
oven, designed to supply bread to the poor at a | 
low profit. ‘This interference with the dishonest | 
‘gains of the Roman bakers, though a great pop- 
ular benefit, was a grievous injury in their eyes. 
** Holy Father,” said the spokesman, “‘ it is very 


Faraday’s agility in | 
vacating his honored seat may be imagined ; so 


In the course of the proceedings the oath | 


erected a spacious hotel, known then and now ». 
the Sans Souct Hotel. The upper-tendom of 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s Line, the par- 

venu and the snob, the good and the bad, resor. 
ed thither for health or amusement. Gambling 

was apparently one of the medicaments large), 

| indulged in, and many a dashing blade, after 
indulging in a course of that treatment, ended by 

finding his purse ornamented with the anagray; 
|MT. One of these playful young gentlemen, 
having, like a spring lamb, ‘* gamboled on th 

green” a little too deeply, wrote with a diamond 

| on a window in his room: 


| ai 


CrvEL, is it not, that the jocose American cit. 
izen can not resist the temptation to laugh at th 
| misfortune of his neighbor? ‘Thus in Babylon, 

Long Island, when Mr. William Williams was 
| advertised among the bankrupts, he was deri. 
| sively dubbed a Deficiency Bill! 


uand vous venez ici, vous étes sans souci, 
ais quand vous partez, vous ¢étes sans six sous, 


\ 


In 1865, just after the surrender of Mobile, an 
| officer of the Thirty-third Infantry, then stationed 
there, lost his wife—a lady much esteemed by his 
brother-officers, who were therefore desirous that 
the last rites to the deceased should be performed 
| with the greatest possible decorum. ‘The ceme- 
tery being within short distance, it was thought 
best that the procession should proceed thither 
on foot. The city undertaker, having mounte( 
the seat with the driver of the hearse, glanced 
back to see that all was in readiness to move. 
Noticing that the officers were in regular order 
in the rear of the hearse, and thinking that h: 
could improve upon that, he addressed one of th: 
officers, sotto voce: ‘‘ Captain, hadn’t you better 
| get the officers to scatter themselves about the 


, | hearse ?—it "ll give the thing a more cheerful ap- 


pearance, you know!” 


A Connecticut correspondent relates it as a 
habit of a neighbor of his in that State that he 
usually prefaces his remarks upon most subjects 
with the words ‘‘Why I;” so much so as to 
have acquired the name of ‘‘ Why-I Jenkins.” 
Not long since the poor gentleman had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife, and buried her by the 
side of a townsman named Captain Dobbs. The 
Captain was fortunate enough to have friends 
who ordered a grave-stone, which in due course 
was taken to the cemetery, but by mistake was 
placed over the grave of ‘* Why-I’s” wife. The 
bereaved man, on visiting the grav e-y ard shortly 
after, was much astonished at the position of the 
stone, and, raising both hands, exclaimed : ** Why 
J put her down Nancy Jenkins, and she’s come 
up Captain Dobbs!” 

He went away to inquire about it. 








hard on us; we have worked so long for the pub- 
lic benefit,” ‘‘It is quite true, my son,” replied 
the Pope; ‘‘it is high time you rested a little, | 
and let other people work!” Pius rather had | 
him there. 

. 

Some fifty or sixty years ago, when Ballston | 
Spa, with its mineral waters, enjoyed the notori- | 
ety of being the leading watering-place in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Nicholas Low, of this city, a gentleman 
still well remembered by old Knickerbockers, 


THE same correspondent speaks of another 
neighbor, who took his eight-gallon keg to a store 
to have it filled with molasses. The storekeeper 
declared he had put in ten gallons, and demand- 
|ed pay accordingly. Our friend paid, adding 
| that he ‘didn’t mind the money so much as he 
did the strain on the darned old keg!” 


Birt P—-, by force of brain and gift of gab, 
has come to be looked to as authority in the 
community of Black River Forks, out in Wis- 
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consin. He is a cross between a lumberman, 
politician, and lawyer, and was never lacking for 
a loophole through which to slip when ordinary 
men would have acknowledged themselves cor- 
nered. Bill had been called upon to defend a 
worthy citizen against an indictment for assault 
and battery upon a miserable vagabond, ‘‘ con- 
trary to the peace and dignity of the people of 
the State of Wisconsin.” The evidence was 
conclusive, and Bill attempted not to justify or 
mitigate. ‘There seemed no way to escape pun- 
ishment; but when Bill came to address the 
jury he laid down this rule of law: ‘‘ You can't 
convict this defendant unless the prosecution 
prove the entire allegation. Proving a part will 
not do. We admit the assault and battery, but 
we deny that it was contrary to the peace and 
dignity of the people of the State of Wisconsin, 
and the prosecution has failed to show it.” 

The jury so held. 

Judge Hackett, it is understood, will hold this 
as a precedent in certain cases to come before 
him next term. 


Tue inmates of our reformatory institutions 
now and then get off a good thing. In one of 
these admirable retreats the chaplain, noted for 


the length of his sermons, was lately made the | 


subject of a practical joke. The inmates, it 
seems, had organized a band of Ethiopian Min- 
strels, and conducted it with so much success as 
to insure the attendance of the entire household 
—a large audience. During one of the ‘‘ rests” 
Sambo asked of Brother Bones, ‘‘ What will our 
chaplain preach about next Sunday ?” 


tory Sambo was solicited to explain, which he 
did by saying, ‘‘ Why, Brudder Bones, he will 
preach about—twenty minutes.” Which he did. 


A CLERGYMAN informs us that a Washing- 
ton correspondent of a religious paper recently 
assigned to the Rev. Dr. S—— a rather novel 

we : 
pulpit. The Doctor had preached from the text, 
‘*The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
you.” ‘The Doctor must have been not a little 
surprised, if he saw the account of the sermon, 


to read in the words of the correspondent, ‘ Dr. | 


8. then preached from the gates of hell.” 
Probably one of those fiery discourses for which 
the preacher is famous. 


From the same source we learn that a clergy- | 


man in New Jersey, having had difficulty with 
his vestry, was requested by the latter to resign. 
What must have been the surprise of the con- 
gregation when, the next time the rector preach- 
ed, it was from a text occurring in the ‘* Gospel 
for the day”—the fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
—‘‘ And they besought him that he would depart 
out of their coasts.” Our correspondent does 
not.state whether his clerical friend cleared the 
coast as was desiderated by the vestry, or whether 
he persisted in maintaining his rectorial rights, 


as other Jersey rectors do when raid is made | 


upon them. 


Tue same good parson mentions the case of a 
Mr. G-——, who was said to be paying his ad- 
dresses to a Miss Nourse. Mr. G—— being a 
widower, an envious neighbor remarked: ‘*I 
don’t believe he is going to marry Miss Nellie.” 


** Why ?” 
** Because his wife didn’t leave any children, 
and I don’t see what he wants with a Nourse.” 


A PENNSYLYANIA correspondent mentions that 
in the town adjoining the village wherein he 
dwells religious sects are numerous and thriving ; 
so much so that an old gentleman recently re- 
marked that if he wished to start a new religion 
he would go there to do it. Among other de- 
nominations the Dunkers and Omish are well 
represented, the color and style of whose dress so 
closely resemble each other that it is sometimes 
jocularly said the only difference between them 

| consists in the former wearing buttons and the 
latter hooks and eyes. Some years ago the 
Dunkers sneceeded in adding to their number a 
poor, slow-motioned, worthless fellow, who was 
a by-word for slovenliness in the community. 
| On a certain Sunday he with some other con- 
verts received the ordinance of baptism in a 
neighboring creek. All went well enough until 
our dirty friend’s turn came, when, just as he 
was brought up from the plunge, a waggish 
farmer spoiled the solemnity of the scene by 
drawling out: ‘‘Give him another dip; give 
| him another—he’s a jilthy devil!” 


| Aw epitaph which is not an epitaph comes 


from a New Jersey friend, who says that in a 
| grave-yard in his vicinity there is a little head- 
| stone on which is cut the words: ‘* Child of 
| Richard and Jane B——: too young for name 
or age.” 


After the | 
usual number of failures to answer the interroga- | 


Fonp as Mr. Robert Bonner is of “‘ that noble 
animal, the hoss,” his love is not more fervid 
than was that of the late Professor Goodsir, of 
| Edinburgh, who was accustomed to surround 
| himself with animals that he caressed during 
life, while he looked forward lovingly to the time 
| when he should be at liberty to examine their 
dead tissues. ‘‘I love the horse,” he said one 
day to a friend—‘‘ I love the horse,” laying great 
stress on the word Jove; and then added, with- 
| out a pause, ‘I have dissected him twice.” 
pouiennes 
| A Few days since a trial was in progress in 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, in which was 
| involved the value of the chairs and furniture 
of a tonsorial establishment. The learned Judge 
| to whom the cause had been submitted was at 
a nonplus by reason of the conflicting evidence 
of the value of the property in question. He 
| determined to send for the barber in the court- 
house building, and hear his opinion of the 
value, and thereupon he dispatched the court 
messenger for Mynheer von Schlizeringberg, the 
aforesaid barber, to aid him in determining the 
suit. ‘The messenger accordingly told the Teu- 
ton what the Judge desired, and after fixing up 
in his best style he made his way to the court- 
room, and, seeing a vacant seat next the Judge 
(who by-the-by is fond of a joke), the said Teu- 
ton ascended the bench and took his seat along- 
| side the Court, and became a component part 
|thereof. Judge S——, after taking a sly look at 
his colleague and the bar, proceeded to hear the 
witnesses ; and the adjunct of the Court, taking 
out his pencil, began figuring up the amount of 
the damages, and after he had heard the wit- 
| nesses pronounced judgment: ‘* As he vos a par- 
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per, and unterstoot the case, and dis Court knew 
noting of de case, he gave shugment for de plaint- 
iff tree huntret dollar, and fivf tollar for himself 
and de shuge for deciding te case.” Of course 


the ‘‘shugment” was heard amidst roars, which 


the new judge took as a compliment, and did not 
find out the real cause until the Judge instructed 
him to go into the witness-box and be sworn as 
to his opinion and judgment, and then he claimed 
that his word as a shuge was as good as if he had 
sworn to it. After he had been sworn accord- 
ingly, and given his opinion upon the matters in 


controversy, he was interrogated by the Court as | 


to the meaning of the stripes on a barber's pole. 
Not being well posted in which, he was fully 
informed by the Court. He claimed that all he 


did not know in the matter could be told by | 


Lawyer Jokehim, upon whose testimony the 
plaintiff rested his case and obtained his ‘* shug- 
ment.” 


We are disposed to commend as a model for 
lawyers who contemplate inserting their cards in 
the publishing columns of this Magazine the fol- 
lowing hand-bill announcement of an enterprising 
member of the bar of Pennsylvania, merely 
changing name and address : 


Our Country, Our Laws, Our Side. 
JOHN K. DUSENBERY, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Tenders his professional services to the citizens of 


Jefferson County and the public generally. 
He can be found at his office in 
PUNKVILLE, 
Jerrerson County, Pa. 
Collections intrusted to him of money will be atiend- 


ed to promnetty in any part of the State, and shall be 


placed immediately in the hands of good collecting 
officers. 

He will council on all matters touching the laws of 
God or man, taking no fees for the former, for its fruits 
of peace yield a sufficient reward; its summary is, 
Love thy neighbor as thyself, and owe no man any 
thing. By strict obedience to this first code most 
likely you will never call on him for council on the 
second; but if you desire to leave the quiet waters of 
peace, and to tempt the troubled seas of discord and 
commotion, he will stand your pilot through hells of 
strife, and waft you so gently over yawning elements 
of hungary ruin, howling to swallow wrecked estates, 
that when you have once more set your foot on Terra 
Firma, like Moses and Aaron, you will rejoice over 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, or like Miram over the 
host of Pharoah, that horses and chariots and eve 
thing pertaining unto them, except what the law al- 
lows them, are ingulfed in the Red Sea. 

October 1, 1849. JOHN K. DUSENBERY. 


Let us admire the tact and pluck of an Tlinois 
clergyman, who, being indifferently paid by his 
’ flock, found himself too much in the ‘‘raven” 
business for the cravings of his little ones. Yet 
the people liked him. On one Sabbath morning, 
after performing the usual preliminary services, 
he announced his text and said: ‘‘ No man la- 
bors for another without adequate pay. The 
lawyer and the physician have their fees, the 
teacher his salary, the merchant pay for his 
goods. I have announced my text, and will 
finish my discourse when I see a disposition on 
the part of my brethren to do their duty toward 


| if this sort of pulpit oratory were more generally 
| indulged in the parsons would realize more of 
greenbacks, 


Wa kine up Broadway the other day, met 
| John G. Saxe. Asked, ‘‘ Where are you bound?” 
| **'T’o Boston,” answered that poet, * this after- 
| noon, Deo volente.” 
**What route’s that ?’ 
young publisher. 
** By way of Providence, of course.” 


asked an irreverent 


A LITTLE volume has recently been published 
|in London entitled ‘‘ ‘Tinker A°sop and his Les- 
|sons for the Age,” each “‘lesson” winding up 
| with a moral in the shape of a “little story,” 
| The following, of interest perhaps to young par- 
sons, is a fair specimen : 
A young and inexperienced curate, who had 
| lately come from college to do duty in a country 
| parish, was passionately fond of dancing, and 
| Was eager to indulge now and then in his favorite 
| pastime, when he could do so in private, and not 
seem to make a mountebank of himself. One 
| dark winter's evening, having lit up the lower 
room of his lodging and set his musical box go- 
ing, he began footing it round the table, and 
flinging his arms and legs about with wonderful 
agility ; for, though the shutters were still open, 
he saw nobody in the outer darkness, and fancied 
that he was fully concealed. Very soon a party 
of rustic laborers, going home from their day's 
work, observed the merry curate at his solitary 
dancing freak, and immediately drew up in front 
of the window and watched him with evident 
amusement. ‘‘ What have you got there looking 
at, Joe?” said another laborer who presently 
came up to the laughing spectators. ‘* Ho, we 
| are seein’ our new passon cuttin’ his caapers,” 
said Joe. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Blowed if it ain't 
| as pretty a little peep-show as ever I looked into, 
| and there’s nothin’ to pay!” 





A SovtuHern friend, who is curious in his ob- 
| servations as to the effect of freedom on the or- 
| dinary field-hand freedman, says that in no way 

does Sambo “ feel the oats” of hberty more than 
| in his devotions; and in support of his assertion 
sends the following, which he says is in many 
quarters a favorite hymn in public religious sery- 
ices: 
'  We's nearer to de Lord 
Dan de white folks, and dey knows it; 
See de glory gate unbarred ; 
Walk up, darkeys, past de guard; 
Bet a dollar he don’t close it. 
Walk up, darkeys, froo de gate; 
Hark! de colored angels holler, 
Go away, white folks! you's too late; 
We's de winnin’ color; wait 
Till the trumpet sounds to foller. 
Hallelujah! t’anks an’ praise: 
Long enuff we've borne our crosses ; 
Now we’s de sooperior race ; 
We's gwine to hebben afore de bosses! 





A tittze honest hilarity now and then enlivens 
| the tedium of legal proceedings even in England, 
| where the gravity of the courts is extreme. In 


me;” and sat down. ‘There was an expression a case—the Saurin case—which has attracted 
of surprise, if not amusement, on the faces of | much of the public attention recently, several 
the audience, but the deacons bustled about, and | nuns were introduced as witnesses, and even 
took an unusually liberal collection. He then | they were infected by the jocular turn things 
gravely proceeded with his discourse. Perhaps | occasionally took. One lady, a Mrs. Ker, who 
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had worn her boots about her neck as a penance, | 
was placed upon the stand, and made a curious 
retort. She was questioned with reference to the 
charge against Miss Saurin of having once sur- 
reptitiously treated herself to strawberries and | 
cream, and was asked if it was a grave fault. 
She said it was. The Solicitor-General asked : 

‘* Was it a malum in se ?—was it a sin?” 

The witness answered that ‘‘ It was not a sin. | 
To eat an apple might not be a sin, but we know | 
what grave consequences once followed from do- 
” The Solicitor-General is said to have | 
} 
Ovr worthy Mayor has just received from an 
anxious inquirer in Dane County, Wisconsin, the 
following epistle : 

Mr. A. Oakey Hall: ; ed 
Dear Six,—I write to you for information in regard 
to the genealogy or history of the Nickerbocker fam- 
ily and their desendents in America, and whether you | 
know or have heard any thing about a dowery, ora 
township of land in Holland, that has been advertised 
for the benefit of the heirs of the abovenamed Nicker- | 
bockers, who settled somewhere in the State of New | 
York. My grandmother on my mother’s side was a | 
Nickerbocker, and at one time lived on or near Liv- 
ingstone’s Manner, in the State of New York. I was | 
born in the State of N. Y., Yates Co., and am now | 
forty-nine years old. Your position as Mayor of the | 
city of New York, and (if the papers are correct) a de- | 
cendant of the Nickerbockers, is the reason I take the | 
liberty to address you on this subject. If you know 
or have heard any thing in regard to what I ask, you 
will confer on me a favor that will be reciprocated by 
writing as soon as convenient. 

yours, 


| 


tng so.” 
“rested” on that reply. 


[Any original information in reference to old 
Mr. Nicker Bocker, or any of the “ desendent” 
Bockers, will be gratefully received by the Mayor, | 
and copies filed ‘* keerfully” away in the archives 
of his office. —Drawenr. ] 


In one of the flourishing towns of Illinois, 
where corn-raising is looked upon as the chief 
end of man, the yield is so large as to require | 
the use of several corn-shelling machines. The 
cobs are greatly sought by the inhabitants for | 
fuel. ‘The following correspondence between a | 
colporteur and a party owning a sheller is sent 
to us: 

Mr. C- : 
Please send me a load of cobs. My excellent wife 


will be on hand to show you where to put them. 
Yours in the Gospel, J.B 


Answer: 





Homz, —— —, 1868, 


—, 


. B—: 
I send you a load of cobs as per order. 
Yours in the cob business, 


. C—. 





Durinc the war it was reported that two pris- 
oners had been placed in a military prison for | 
certain offenses—one a young man, the other | 
sixty or seventy years of age—and that a ball 
and chain had been put to the leg of the younger 
man. A by-stander wanted to know why they 
were treated in this different manner for the | 
same offense. 

“Oh,” said Colonel Weatherwax, ‘‘ probably 
the o/d man was bald already.” 

This seemed to be a reasonable explanation. 


A Virersta correspondent, who went to that 
State soon after the late outbreak, took occasion 
one Sunday morning to hear a prominent preach- 
er of the Methodist Episcopal Church, One side 


| 


| and ‘* keep late hours.” 


of the crowded gallery was occupied by colored 
people, among whom was old Aunt Pheebe, whose 
religion was exceedingly emotional, and who, 
since freedom was hers, indulged in the exercise 
of that boon by shouting quite loudly whenever 
the spirit moved her. Having at one point of 


| the discourse indulged in an unusually emphatic 


**Amen! bress de Lord!” the dispenser of the 
word stopped short, and pointing his finger to- 
ward the loquacious aunty, solemnly exclaimed, 
** Let Africa keep silence; America now speaks.” 
Africa took umbrage at the invidious remark, 
and mainly seceded from the organization. That 
preacher was not sufficiently reconstructed. 


Tue Illinois House of Representatives have 
taken to ways jocular. Not long since, as we 
learn from a source claimed to be reputable, be- 
ing in the comic vein, they passed several stat- 
utes, one of which was a bill for ‘‘a complete 
reversal of the relations of the sexes.” It vested 
‘all political, civil, and social power irrevocably 
in the female portion of the population above the 
age of sixteen years, conferred upon the same 
part of the population the exclusive right to 
escort men, hold property, propose marriage,” 
Men were delegated to 
household and feminine offices, and to the wear- 
ing of articles of costume hitherto characteristic 
of the weaker sex. 


OvERHEARD this coming down in Fourth 
Avenue car: Old gentleman in Baltimore had 
son; good son, but prodigal. Son stuttered. 
Often went to Washington on ‘‘lark.” Bor- 
rowed money from friends—often. Friends 
urged him to settle up. Old Baltimore gent. 
wished son to marry and become good man. 
Son replied: ‘‘Gu-gu-guv'nor, ’s curious how 
they s-s-state things. ‘Them Washington chaps 
w-w-want me to s-set-tle up, and you w-w-wa- 
want me to s-settle down. Y-y-you see y-y-you're 
a-g-g-in each other !” 


Tat Harper's Magazine is a perpetual joy 


| to the young men and women of this land is 


again, and very delightfully, manifested in a note 
just received from a Georgia correspondent, in 
which occurs the following consolatory para- 
graph : 

“Please alter the address of your Magazine to Mra. 


——, instead of Miss I think your Magazine 
helped to bring about so desirable a change." 


THERE is some drollery still extant among the 
railroad conductors; at least there is a fat con- 
ductor on the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore road who seems to cultivate that qual- 
ity. Quite recently an old gentleman got on the 
train at Chester, bound south, without a ticket. 
The conductor came along with commendable 
alacrity and demanded the fare. 

** What is the fare?” asked the aged. 

‘* Where are you going?” said the conductor. 

**To h-ll!” replied the aged, with anger. 

‘* Then,” answered the conductor, “‘ give me 
twenty-five cents, and get off at Wilmington!” 


WE are not altogether sure that the following 
of Tom Corwin has not already been in print, 
perhaps in the Drawer, but it’s good enough to 
be repeated: Mr. Corwin was conspicuously im- 
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partial in borrowing money from every one of 
his friends, and seldom paying them. Having 
been fined $30 by a judge one day for disorderly 
behavior in court, ‘om looked all around the 
court-room, and then addressed the judge: ‘* May 
it please your Honor, I see no one present of 
whom I can borrow $30 with which to pay the 
fine just inflicted on me but yourself. Will you 
be kind enough to lend me the amount?” ‘The 
judge, foreseeing the probable result of making 
the loan requested, addressed his reply to the 
clerk. ‘*‘You may remit that fine, Mr. Clerk. 
The State of Ohio can better afford to lose $30 
than I can.” 


A rew for the little folks : 

A child aged about three, upon hearing a/| 
heavy peal of thunder (the mother doubtless hav- 
ing talked with him about the greatness and 
majesty of God), rushed into the room where she 
was, his little eyes distended and his cheeks aglow 
with the thought: ‘‘Oh! mummer, mummer! 
did you hear that? God's been clapping his 
hands!” Beat that, in the line of children’s 
originality, if you can. 


AnotHer: Mr. D——, a very pious old gen- 
tleman, of one of our Episcopal congregations in 
Washington, was in the habit, upon entering his 
pew, according to the custom of that body of 
Christians, of having a few moments’ private de- 
votion. His custom was to deposit his hat upon | 
the floor, then kneel. It so happened that he 
invariably placed the hat directly in front of 
where he kneeled. All this was noticed by a 
young Miss of three, whose parents occupied a 
neighboring pew. ‘The same young Miss, with 
» an- 


observant eyes, also noticed that Mr. F 
other attendant of worship at the same place, and 


occupying a pew near Mr. D , did not go 
through the devout attitudes of old Mr. D - | 
And so one morning she announced, as her de- | 
liberate conviction, that ‘‘ Mr. F—-— would not 
go to heaven when he died.” Being asked what 
made her think so, she replied, with an air that 
showed that there was no shaking her opinion on 
the subject: ‘‘ Because he doesn’t smell his hat 
like Mr. D does when he goes to church!” 


AnotHerR: The daughter of a clerical gentle- 
man is quite an old woman at six years of age. | 
She must have a womanly answer, and have it 
she will, caluwm ruat! <A lady determining to | 
stump her the other day, asked her, as she 
thought, a poser: *‘What do you think of 
Jephtha’s daughter, little Miss?” Balancing 
herself a moment in a thoughtful attitude, and 
evidently in the profoundest throes of cogitation 
and study, in a moment more her face assumed 
a less meditative but still sternly serious expres- 
sion, as she answered, not to be ‘‘ come over” in 
so simple a field as that of sacred biography (and 
she a clergyman’s daughter, too): ‘‘I am of | 
the opinion that she was a very amiable young 
lady, and eminently inclined to piety!” The 
house convulsed. 


Axyoruer: The son of a worthy and pious | 
gentleman of Washington had been reared very 
carefully, especially in regard to his religious na- 
ture. ‘The result of all had been, at six years, 
great religious precocity—in fact, unhealthy. | 


Being asked one day his name (probably with q 
patronizing pat on the head to encourage confi. 
dence), his profound theological reply was (name; 
only fictitious) : ‘* Charles-Williamson-Browning. 
wherein-I-was-made-a-member-of -Christ-a-chj|q 
- of- God-and -an-inheritor-of-the-kingdom - of. 
heaven!” a name I have never heard equaled, 
except that of the old Puritan which Mines 
tells of, who called his son, ** Thro’-much-triby- 
lation - we-enter-into-the-kingdom - of- heaven- 
Smith!” The party inquiring the above young 
gentleman’s name, it is supposed, had got about 
a square off before the autepenultimate syllable 
was reached. : 


How will this do for the youngsters ? 

A wee Miss had given to her a new top that 
would spin a long time without stopping. It 
was unfortunately purchased on Saturday night. 
Next morning little Miss was observed spinning 
it on one of the plates on the breakfast-table. 
Mother said, ‘‘ Katy, stop spinning your top.” 
Katy kept on. Mother said again, *‘ Katy, don't 
you know it’s Sunday?” ‘‘ Mother,” answered 
the child, solemnly, ‘‘I’m testing this top’s 
piety, and I believe it’s bad, because it won't 
stop!” 

The irreligious instrument was elevated to an 
upper shelf'in the cupboard, 


Tr has been held in a Massachusetts case that 
letters of administration are conclusive evidence 
of death of promisor in an action on a note. A 
Boston. legal luminary having cited the authority 
in a brief the other day, a friend remarked, soit: 
voce: **In other words, ‘the letter killeth !’” 


So many drolleries Federal have found their 
way into the Drawer, that any thing of that sort 
from the Confederal is the more welcome. Here 
are two from Louisville that are not bad: 

A certain Confederate regiment that served 
during the war in the Western Department was 
commanded until after the battle of Murfrees- 
boro by a colonel who was a foreigner by birth, 
but a soldier by choice and education. He nev- 
er learned to use good English, but he had a 
short way of expressing himself in impetuous 
exclamations that was quite as effective in con- 
veying his conclusions as his practiced sword 
was in disabling an adversary. This anecdote 
is attributed to him: Once, when some general 
officers were hesitating about making an import- 
ant but desperate movement, on account of the 
loss of life it was likely to involve, he, happen- 
ing to be present, bawled out: ‘* What, kill sol- 
dier! What soldier made for? Soldier paid to 
be killed, py tam !” 

At the battle of Murfreesboro, when a certain 
brigade was ordered forward, on Wednesday, to 
assist in the attack on the Federal right, the regi- 
ment commanded by the foreign otficer referred 
to met with such a furious reception from ‘‘ the 
boys of the West,” as they prided in calling 
themselves, that it wavered, and was on the point 
of falling into confusion, when, it is said, he in 
stantly brought the men to a sense of their du- 
ties and responsibilities by dashing madly along 
the line, brandishing his sabre over their heads, 
and shouting at the top of his voice: ‘*Go up 
tah, men! Gouptah! Py tam, do you want to 
live always ?” 
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